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PREFACE. 


——@——_— 


Lorp Bacon lays down two great principles which are 
so unquestionably good, that I intend to follow them in 
' the present Work. The first is, that aLL KNoWLEDGE 
should form the subject matter of philosophy ; and the 
second, that the proper object of all philosophy is 
FRUIT; that is, the production of good, and the reduction 
of evil in the world. 

Although many omissions may have been made, yet I 
am not without hope that all the leading questions which 
go to form and reform the character, and influence the 
conduct, have been included and discussed. It is be- 
cause of the vast importance of my subject that it is so 
seldom treated of ; but that is no reason for not enter- 
ing on it, but the reverse ; for until existing opinions have 
been defined and tested, no general improvement either 
in character or civilisation is possible. 

The only books we possess on Civilisation are those of 
M. Guizot and Mr. Buckle, but they treat the subject so 
imperfectly that I offer no apology for treating it afresh. 
M. Guizot states that his book is not intended for a 
complete work on civilisation, as he does not enter into 
the operations of the mind. Now, as the mind is the 
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seat of civilisation, it seems to be a misnomer to speak 
of it as a history of Civilisation at all. As for Mr. 
Buckle’s work—as it is based on Necessity and Deduc- 
tion—so far from occupying the ground I take up, it 
only shows that a book on the opposite principles of 
Free Will and Induction is called for. 

The proper test of Orthodoxy is the acknowledgment 
of the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures, and 
of the divinity of our Saviour; and, as this Work meets 
that test, it will be found to be orthodox. To those 
who may doubt the correctness of this definition of 
orthodoxy, I ask, what other test can be given? for all 
others must be defective. The orthodoxy of the Evan- 
gelical party embraces Predestination and Election, while 
that of the High Church repudiates these ; so that un- 
less more than one orthodoxy is to be entertained, it is 
impossible to extend the term to doctrine. Now, if 
there is to be only one orthodoxy, there is no alterna- 
tive but to come to the definition I have stated ; namely, 
the admission of the Scriptures as the rule of faith and 
practice,—a test which all Christians may accept. 

It is certain that we must deny the right of private 
judgment, one of the Articles of the Church, if we 
exclude liberty of thought and discussion as to the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. And as private judg- 
ment must at all risks be maintained, it follows that a 
book may be orthodox although its doctrines may differ 
greatly from those of the Church. Further, to deny 
freedom of discussion on the question of doctrine is to 
close the door against all improvement, the effect of which 
would be that all books on morals and religion would 
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henceforth be only a repetition of what had gone before. 
As the present happens to be the first attempt that has 
been made to reform Religion on Scriptural or orthodox 
principles, I feel assured that it will receive that careful 
attention and consideration which it may deserve. 

Not only was the Gospel in advance of the times in 
which it was originally promulgated, but it has been in 
advance of the times in all succeeding ages, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the intelligence of the nine- 
teenth century is yet able to receive it in all its purity, 
power, and glory. Lord Macaulay speaks of going to 
the foundations of our knowledge, and this I shall en- 
deavour to do both in Philosophy and History ; for why 
should we always be working on the surface, as if any- 
thing new was to be found there ?—and in this way I 
hope to arrive at results which shall reconcile science and 
religion. — 

It has surprised many that, while Lord Bacon’s works 
have been constantly improving physical science and the 
arts, they lave exercised no influence on religion and 
morals, although his Essays are even more admired than 
his other works. The reason is very obvious, for Bacon 
fell into the error of separating Theology from Science,— 
a divorce which must be injurious to both; for as both 
belong to Nature, nature cannot be truly represented in 
philosophy without both. his error I shall studiously 
avoid, and I hope the result will show the fallacy of at- 
tempting to treat philosophy apart from theology. 

To treat of Civilisation as it is, and has been, would 
be a mere history, which is not my object ; for while that 
might gratify curiosity, it could not improve. My aim 
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is the improvement of civilisation ; and with that object, 
unless civilisation can be conceived to be perfect, a Re- 
formation must necessarily force itself on the attention. 
Civilisation in its nature is reformation, for it is the im- 
provement of nature; the two terms are therefore con- 
vertible, and in speaking of a Reformation I shall merely 
treat of a higher state of civilisation than that which now 
exists. 

Conviction is essential to any book the object of 
which is progress and improvement, and I trust the me- 
thod of giving “all knowledge,” is that which is caleu- 
lated to carry conviction with it, for knowledge is power. 
To observe, compare, and think, has been my motto; 
and as for reading, I have seldom opened a book until I 
had first written down my own convictions. ‘This me- 
thod calls for much time and labour, and involves the 
sacrifice of many prejudices; but if its results are such 
as cannot be refuted,—for truth and consistency admit 
of no answer,—that time and labour will not have been 
spent in vain. 

A style of writing has become popular of late years 
which deals largely in sarcasm and ridicule, and gives a 
view of life as false as it must be injurious to character. 
Those who allow themselves to be misled by such false 
views of society will be constantly met by the opposite 
of what. they expect, for they will assuredly find that this 
life is a sober reality, and the sooner we come to reality 
‘the better. Is it not from ignoring the truth that most 
of our troubles and disappointments come? Respect for 
others being the basis of right character, it follows that 
the style I have alluded to must be injurious. 
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If we remember the mass of discordant elements in 
the bosom of English society, we shall say that, if ever 
there was a country in which a general reformation was 
called for, that. country is England.. Protestantism and 
Catholicism, High and Low Churchism, and Belief and 
Scepticism, are the elements ever at variance ; and to re- 
concile these conflicting elements oe a general reforma- 
tion is my object. 

Moral science may be said to be in the same position 
as astronomy was before Copernicus discovered the geo- 
graphy of the heavens; and if the present Work contri- 
butes to the advancement of so important a science, I 
shall greatly rejoice in such a result. As Religion con- 
sists in thinking aright and in acting in accordance with 
the same, the importance of moral science, which includes 
religion, cannot be overstated. The Work may be consi- 
dered not only a treatise on Moral Science, but on His- 
tory and Education; and, as it is intended for the un- 
learned as well as the learned, all classes may freely avail 
themselves of its contents. | 

It has often been remarked how selfish the world is, 
but although it would be impossible to deny the state- 
ment, yet I think the present Work will show that the 
major part of this selfishness arises from ignorance, which 
is an extremely hopeful circumstance. Speak of the do- 
ings of Napoleon on the Continent, and you will be asked 
if he is likely to invade England; it never occurs to the 
mind to think of other nations. Speak of a new book, 
and the only idea will be, does it defend or attack our 
own opinions? never, is the book true or false? These 
are instances of selfishness arising from ignorance; and 
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if this tendency of the mind to view things from its own 
point of view, and not from the neutral ground of truth 
and justice, is kept in view, a better day is at hand. We 
must be less selfish if we wish to see any improvement 
in civilisation. ; 

I should perhaps state that there is now happily the 
prospect of a speedy Reformation of the Church upon 
Scriptural principles, under the leadership of several of 
the most eminent men of the Church. This reformation 
is to be accomplished by means of an entirely new inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, not upon dogma, but on re- 
cognised principles of criticism. ‘The particulars of this 
great and noble movement are given ina joint publica- 
tion by seven of the reformers, which has just issued from 
the press, entitled ‘Hssays and Reviews’ (Parker). 

Some of my readers may be inclined to ask what is 
the practical use of the present Work. Of such I ask, 
what is the use of the Soul p—and if I am answered that 
the soul is essential to man, I say all that feeds and 
nourishes the soul is likewise essential. Information not 
only nourishes the soul, but gives power, health, wealth, 
and happiness: and although I cannot promise to mix 
amusement with instruction, yet I hope to interest my 
readers with such information as may be in my power to 
give. 


Lonvon, October, 1860. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Object of the Work. How Truth may be made agreeable. Truth 
defined. Bacon’s Reformation incomplete. List of great Re- 
formers. Knowledge defined. How the World may be converted. 
Religion progressive. Mysteries. Schism of Soul and -Body. 
Dawn of the new Reformation. 


Everyone asks what Civilisation is ; and while none can 
answer the question, all have a presentiment that there 
is something wrong; for, with all our boasted wealth 
and discoveries in material things, civilisation continues 
to be confined to the few, and no sensible improvement 
is made on the masses. Mere money-making may carry 
civilisation a certain length, and liberate the few from the 
tyranny of want, and that point we have reached. But 
what is wanted is a civilisation which would penetrate 
into all classes of society, and liberate the many from 
ignorance and want. 

I may be told that civilisation was always partial, and 
that in no era of history did misery less abound than 
now; and, looking to the experience of the past, nothing 
better is to be expected in the future. This may be 
plausible reasoning, but it is nothing more. If no im- 
provement is to be credited unless that which is sanc- 
tioned by the experience of the past, nothing new could 
“7 B 
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be effected; and in now offering a treatise in which a 
better mode of civilisation, and one that is competent 
to reach the masses and banish much evil, is offered, I 
trust no such short-sighted notions will be allowed to 
sway the mind of the reader. ‘There is scarcely any evil 
without its remedy, and the present work proves that 
the evils of civilisation are no exception to the rule. 
This is the age of invention and discovery; and there 
is no reason, except intolerance, why discoveries in moral 
science should not be made, equal to all the boasted dis- 
coveries of physical science put together. The age which 
produced the moral revolution of the Reformation was 
one abounding with discovery in physical science; and 
if progress in physical things is the herald and fore- 
runner of a corresponding advance in moral science, as 
was the case in the sixteenth century, nothing short of a 
second Reformation is now to be expected. 

To discover a civilisation competent to meet the wants 
of society, we must look into the mind, for there alone 
is the seat of civilisation. The human mind is double, 
and it is by the action of the one faculty on the other 
that the whole mind becomes improved and civilised. 
The one nature is, of course, Feeling, and the other In- 
tellect; and as the one or the other is allowed to rule, 
so will civilisation progress or retrograde. But. for this 
wonderful provision of nature there could be no civili- 
sation. 

It may perhaps be said that civilisation might be ad- 
vantageously left to the Church ; but when we remember 
that the Gospel was not intended to supersede the reve- 
lations of nature, but only to add to them, and further, 
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that the ethics of the New Testament embrace only a 
small portion of the ethics to be drawn from nature and 
experience, it will be acknowledged that civilisation con- 
tains much more than religion; in other words, whilst civi- 
lisation contains the whole of theology, Christianity only 
represents a small portion of civilisation. 

The object of the work is the improvement of civili- 
sation in character, morals, religion, manners, and cus- 
toms. This general reformation I propose to effect by 
the application of the principle of Truth to our opinions, 
Truth, or true knowledge, has hitherto been felt to be 
harsh and disagreeable, owing to a partial application of 
it; and if, by a more general application, it can now be 
made easy and agreeable, every difficulty in the way of 
its universal acceptance will be removed. I am aware 
that I can accomplish nothing in the way of improve- 
ment unless this difficult problem be solved; it will, 
therefore, be my study to effect this. It has been said 
that a little knowledge is dangerous, but much know- 
ledge is good and safe,—and so it is with truth; for 
while a little truth is harsh and distasteful, much truth 
will be found to be easy and pleasant. Knowledge 
has reference to the intellect, and the love of truth to 
the feelings; and as we improve the intellect by know- 
ledge, so do we improve the feelings, for they are sub- 
ject to the intellect when it is fully supported by know- 
ledge. In this way feeling and intellect come to an 
agreement, when truth, which was before distasteful, 
becomes grateful to the feelings. That knowledge and 
truth are destined to cover the earth as the waters cover 


the channel of the deep there is no doubt; and that 
B2 
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we shall know the truth, and that such knowledge will 
make us free, is equally certain, for such is the promise 
of Him who is truth itself. 

Amidst all the religions and heresies with which his- 
tory abounds, not one seems to have hit the exact truth, 
for all have gone to extremes in one direction or the 
other. The Catholic materialises the Gospel, and is wide 
of the truth; the High-Church partially spiritualises the 
Gospel, and approaches nearer the truth; and the Cal- 
vinist, in going beyond the intellect, is beyond the truth, 
and spiritualises over-much. While the High-Church 
does not go far enough, the Low-Church goes too far ; 
so that the new Reformation will be progress to the one 
and retrogression to the other, so far as the theology of 
the two parties is concerned. 

If Truth really lies somewhere between extremes, I 
shall be asked how it is possible that no Church or 
party has happened—if not intentionally, at least by 
accident——to stumble on it. Is it because truth is 
hidden, and not to be found, or is the reason to be 
traced to dishke? ‘The reason why truth has not been 
found is certainly not that it is difficult to find, for I 
have never found any difficulty in the matter, dut decause 
the method of making it easy and agreeable has not been 
discovered. At would indeed be strange if God had 
created a race of beings who could not appreciate his 
own creation. Our Saviour tells the Jews of his time that 
they loved error more than truth; but because a people 
in a dark age should prefer darkness to light, that is 
no reason why, as civilisation advances, the people will 
not come to prefer truth to error. It is easy to make 
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truth pleasant by giving a part only; it is still easier 
to make it palatable by combining it with opposites 
and diminutives ; but that is not truth, but a mixture of 
truth and error. The difficulty is to keep truth, and yet 
make it pleasant; and that difficulty, I think, has been 
overcome by the plan I have taken, of giving the whole 
truth, and not a part only. For that which is only given 
in part cannot be so readily understood, and is therefore 
not so grateful to the feelings as that which is given in 
whole. 

The rapid progress of commerce and the want of pro- 
gress in morals, have produced a new state of civilisation 
which is anything but satisfactory. As material things 
have advanced, moral things have retrograded ; for while 
the body has been developed, the soul has been ignored ; 
the consequence is, a system which is one-sided, and ill- 
adapted to produce the end desired,—“ the welfare and 
happiness of the world.” At a time when the finishing 
stroke has been given to a great material reformation, it 
cannot be ill-timed to propose a similar reformation in 
spiritual things ; and, impressed with the belief that the 
time has fully come for the grave consideration of the 
question, the present work is offered. Mr. Mill, in his 
new work on “ Liberty,” the liberty of the conscience, 
shows that the spiritual interests of mankind are on the 
decline, and adds, that unless some great moral barrier 
can be raised up, to save civilisation from the tyranny 
of the material tendency of the age, Europe will tend 
to become another China. In this opinion, grave as it 
may be, I fully concur; and in proposing a reformation 
in morals and religion, the barrier which Mr. Mill desi- 
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derates will be set up. Moral things will be raised to 
the level of physical things, and the entire system will 
be balanced, when civilisation will not only be safe from 
further deterioration, but greatly extended. Selfishness, 
avarice, and hypocrisy will be controlled and subdued, 
and man will become free, religious, and contented. Ex- 
perience has at last taught us that it is not enough to be 
wealthy, for without moral wealth and character as well, 
our riches only make us more unhappy and dissatisfied 
than ever. | 

That morals and religion make no progress may be 
proved in this way. ‘The degree of perfection in any 
science or system of morals may be measured by the num- 
ber of questions which cease to be contested; where 
controversy abounds there is a low state of progress, 
and where harmony exists there is perfection. Now if 
we measure the state of moral philosophy by this test, 
we shall find it extremely imperfect ; for no two writers 
agree upon any one point. It is the same in theology ; 
for instead of the Church being composed of two or 
three parties, if the truth were known, the number of 
parties must be counted by hundreds, and not by units. 
But I must now proceed to state the method I am to 
adopt for the discovery and testing of Truth, which I 
shall give in the shape of a formula. 

Ist. All knowledge comes from the reasoning powers 
with which man is endowed, in connection with observa- 
tion and experience. All morals and religion come from 
the facts of physics and history, sacred and secular. 

2nd. The combination of all knowledge consistent 
with itself must of necessity be true knowledge, for know- 
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ledge will not combine unless it be true; consequently uni- 
versality and consistency are a test of truth. 

Such is the test I venture to offer for the considera- 
tion of my readers, and as I am willing to submit the 
work to that test, I furnish the means by which it may 
be tested. I maintain that it is impossible to produce 
a work on morals and religion, which includes all facts 
and knowledge consistent with itself, that is not true. 
If this position be granted, and assuming that the work 
performs what it professes to do, it must as a whole be 
true. I of course do not mean to say that the work is 
perfect, or might not be carried further,—far from it; 
but this I do assert, that, so far as it goes, it will be 
found to be true. 

In the preface to the ‘ Novum Organum,’ Lord Bacon 
says: “The last part of my work, to which all the 
rest is subservient, is to lay down that philosophy which 
shall flow from the just, pure, and strict inquiry proposed. 
But to perfect this is beyond both my abilities and my 
hopes; yet I shall lay the foundations of it, and recom- 
mend the superstructure to posterity. I propose no 
contemptible beginning, and anticipate that the fortune 
of mankind will lead it to such a termination as is not 
possible for the present race of men to conceive. The 
point in view is not only the happiness, but the affairs, 
and powers, and works of men. ‘The capital precept for 
the whole undertaking is this,—that the eyes of the mind 
be never taken off from things themselves, but receive 
their images truly as they are.” Here we learn that 
Bacon did little more than lay the basis of a new system 
of reasoning, and left to posterity the major part of his un- 
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dertaking,—namely, to apply the instrument, and reap 
the fruit. As respects moral philosophy and theology, 
the Novum Organum has not yet been applied, and con- 
sequently the glorious results, which were beyond the 
power of Bacon’s mind to describe, have not been realised. 
Bacon, not having written on philosophy, cannot be said 
to be a philosopher in the strict sense of the term ; and 
that he was ill-informed on points of philosophy may be 
easily proved from his works. 

I will only give one passage to show this, in which 
he advocates the separation of theology from science,— 
a doctrine which every philosopher knows must be fatal 
to both. “The corruption of philosophy, the mixing it 
up with theology and superstition, is most injurious to 
it, both in its parts and as a whole.” Now, if Bacon 
means to say that theology is superstition, he is right ; 
but if not, he is certainly in the wrong. The difference 
between Bacon’s method and my own is simply this, 
that while his is partial, mine is universal and impartial ; 
for while Bacon excludes theology from his system, I in- 
clude it in mine. Bacon had evidently the same idea of 
the value of “universality” as myself, for in a letter to 
his uncle, Lord Burleigh, he makes this announcement : 
“TI have taken all knowledge for my province.’ This was 
no doubt the secret of Bacon’s power as a moralist and 
essayist, for to know the precise relation of every depart- 
ment of knowledge to every other, cannot fail to give 
an author a power which is inexplicable to writers who 
take a less comprehensive grasp. 

When I began to write on philosophy, I was told that 
iy plan of taking all knowledge for my theme was the 
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way to become servant of all work and master of none. 
This sounded so like truth that it almost upset my plan, 
but necessity soon set me right, for I could get nothing 
to please me in that way. Exclusive studies must pro- 
duce crotchets, and when we call to mind how much 
such a course of study is recommended, it is no wonder 
that so few writers escape shipwreck on the sunken rocks 
of crotchets and hobbies. How many fair reputations 
have been lost in this way I leave it to my readers to 
say. As a proof that a general education on all know- 
ledge is better than a partial education, I need only refer 
to the great artists of the fifteenth century, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, and others, who were not only painters, 
but architects and authors, and it is doubtless to the 
universality of their studies they owe that excellence 
which has never since been equalled. 

Having mentioned the name of Bacon as a reformer, 
it may be useful to give his name in connection with 
the other great reformers of modern times. ‘The names 
are as follow :— 

Roger Bacon, who died in the year 1290. 
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These are the men who have effected great changes 
on the world, and although the list seems a small one, I 
am not aware that I could add another name to it. 

Infinite knowledge comprises both the known and the 
unknown, and it is with both portions that the philoso- 
pher has to deal, for it is only by working on the known 
that we are able to discover the unknown. It is by in- 
ducting new principles ito the system that improvement 
is to be effected, and such new truths can only be got 
by extending the empire of knowledge, or by diminish- 
ing the unknown. 

Human knowledge may be compared to a pyramid, 
which is wide at the base, and which narrows as we 
ascend. At the base we find an endless array of facts, 
both of science and history, but these, numerous and con- 
flicting as they appear, assume order when classified and 
arranged. Having classified our facts, we rise to their 
causes, which land us on the first stage of the pyramid. 
Here the field is much narrowed, and in now combi- 
ning and comparing causes, we rise to principles which 
is the second stage. ‘The area is now very narrow, 
showing that we are not far from the top; and all that 
now remains is to trace principles to one origin, even 
to the universal first cause, and we arrive at the summit. 
The system which this book unfolds may be compared 
to the pyramid standing on its base, on the immovable 
facts of physics and history, and not a pyramid which 
rests on its top on one preconceived idea. The first is . 
Induction, in which both individuality and unity are 
preserved, and the last is Deduction, in which individu- 
ality is lost in unity. The first may be called xnow- 
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LEDGE, the last consecturE; for while the one rests on 
facts, the other rests only on ideas. 

Knowledge is faith attested by the evidence of fact 
and reason; and faith is that which we accept without 
evidence. Faith may be true without evidence; but if 
it contradicts evidence it is not faith, but superstition. 
That which Christ revealed is knowledge miraculously 
conveyed to man. What did Christ reveal but truth, 
and what did he promise but that man was at a future 
period to know this truth, or to convert Faith into Know- 
ledge? Faith revealed in a dark age, when knowledge 
is wanting, is good and necessary; but no one can fail 
to perceive that if mere faith is good, faith converted into 
knowledge is better; for in the latter case, the whole fa- 
mily of man, from the least to the greatest, may be con- 
verted. Mere faith may be compared to the light of a 
candle in a dark room, but knowledge is as the sun, 
which leaves no darkness at all. 

I know of no system of morals which gives an un- 
qualified assent to the great principle of man’s Respon- 
sibility; and as this essential principle is maintained 
throughout the present work, the beneficial effect on the 
conduct must be greater under the proposed new system 
than by the existing system. Although all the existing 
systems teach responsibility, they all at the same time 
contain opposite principles, which trench more or less 
upon its domain. ‘This error has no doubt arisen from 
a misconception on the subject of future punishment, 
which has forced man to seek refuge in fallacies which 
throw the entire system of morals into a state of con- 
fusion and anarchy, for one fundamental error produces 
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many others. If the new system was not calculated to 
improve the conduct more than any other system, it 
would be no improvement, and the reformation I propose 
would not be a reformation at all, but only a change. 
Without responsibility there can be no such thing as 
morality ; civilisation would soon become extinct, and 
if responsibility be a necessity, it is certain we cannot 
err in making it complete, by freeing it from all false 
glosses and diminutives : i short, the more responsibility 
is extended, the better must the world become, and such 
is a proposition which admits of ample demonstration. 
Before Philosophy and Theology can be made to agree, 
they must be first sifted, and set right; for knowledge 
will not combine until it has first been freed from error 
and inconsistency. I have found many defects in philo- 
sophy, owing to its being separated from Morals and Re- 
ligion; and I have found numerous defects in theology, 
owing to its being divorced from physics. But when 
these errors in science and religion have been corrected, 
every difficulty is obviated. Errors in theology have of 
course arisen from a misconception of what true Christi- 
anity is, and as this is a main point in civilisation, | may 
as well mention in one word what I have found Christi- 
anity to be. Christianity consists in love to God and 
man, and in denying the evil passions and propensities ; 
and as I have found the source of civilisation to consist 
in giving effect to the intellect over the feelings, it will 
be seen that there is no schism between religion and 
philosophy, for both in the abstract mean the same thing. 
Is not true philosophy true religion, and true religion 
true philosophy? To imagine that they differ is to say 
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that God says one thing by his word, and another by 
his works ; for what is true philosophy but nature repre- 
sented in knowledge ? 

Erroneous opinions produce hypocrisy, or profession 
and action at variance with each other; and if error has 
this effect, it follows that truth will produce sincerity, 
or profession and action in harmony. The reason why 
error produces hypocrisy is, that it is impossible to carry 
erroneous opinions into action without being ashamed of 
them; we therefore cover our acts over with the cloak 
of hypocrisy. The object of this book is to furnish a 
correct code of opinions on all subjects which affect the 
conduct, and this I have done under the impression that 
true and good opinions will produce true and good ac- 
tion; for with right opinions I might almost answer for 
the actions being the same; and in this way may the 
world be improved and converted. 

It has been supposed that, because the Bible does not 
change, religion cannot change; but that fallacy may be 
set at rest in one word. The Bible certainly does not 
change, but the capacity of man to interpret the Bible 
does change ; consequently Religion, like everything else 
in nature, is progressive. Among all the numerous 
Churches of this country, I know of none that is a reform- 
ing Church. For upwards of three centuries the Churches 
have remained stationary. Now to what can we attri- 
bute this want of life, but to the fact that the clergy find 
themselves unable to move in the matter of reform of doc- 
trine ? and as the laity have studiously avoided the ques- 
tion, nothing has been done ; and to this want of doctrinal 
reform all the troubles of the Churches are to be traced. 
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Bishop Butler states, that as nature, both material 
and spiritual, may be considered one scheme, it may be 
likened to a complicated piece of mechanism, such as a 
watch; when the pieces are separated the machine can- 
not be understood, but when put together, the mind 
easily comprehends that the whole is a machine calcu- 
lated to measure time. Now it is precisely the same with 
knowledge. Keep religion and the sciences apart, and 
they cannot be understood. Apart we cannot under- 
stand, either from religion or the sciences, what they are 
all intended for; but when put together, we at once per- 
ceive the use of the world and the ends for which all 
things are intended. I believe the present 1s the first at- 
tempt that has ever been made to combine all knowledge 
and faith; and if the result enables the mind to compre- 
hend the use of things more readily than before, that is 
only what was to be expected; for, like the watch, it was 
not to be expected that we could understand anything 
thoroughly until we had put the whole together. 

Personification and figure are used extensively in Scrip- 
ture, and it is only by reference to nature that we are 
enabled to resolve figures into that which they are in- 
tended to represent. The figure of the Fall of Adam 
is of this nature; personification of the evil passions 
under the figure of Satan another ; the torments of hell, 
under the figure of fire, a third. Now, although these 
mysteries must be resolved into that which they are in- 
tended to represent, it will be found that the results do 
not involve so great. a difference in the doctrines of reli- 
gion as one would expect. ‘These mysteries will fall to 
be resolved sooner or later, and the sooner the better ; 
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for if light is better than darkness—and what is mys- 
tery but darkness?—that must be so. Not to allow 
the light to shine in upon the mysteries of revelation is 
as foolish and unreasonable as to object to Lord Ross’s 
telescope being used in resolving the nebule of the 
heavens. Does not St. Paul speak of understanding all 
mystery and all knowledge as the highest aim of the 
Christian ; and does not our Lord tell us that one day 
we are to know the truth, and that such knowledge 
will set the conscience free from the burden of sin. Our 
Lord further states that sin consists in loving darkness ; 
and that being so, our duty in regard to mystery is very 
plain. _ 

I am aware that many fear to touch the mysteries of 
Scripture, lest Christianity should cease out of the land ; 
but how groundless are all such fears! When mysteries 
are brought to an end, and the necessary reforms made 
in the dogmas of the Church, what will be the result ? 
Not that Christianity or religion will suffer in the slightest 
degree ; not that the authority of Scripture will be weak- 
ened; on the contrary, both religion and the influence 
and authority of the Scriptures will be greatly increased 
and strengthened; for darkness must always have the 
effect of producing scepticism and hypocrisy. The alle- 
gories of the Bible will remain unchanged; the only dif- 
ference being that we shall read those allegories as such, 
and not as we do now, mistaking the sign for the thing sig- 
nified. This may, at first sight, appear a trifling change ; 
but in reality it is not so, for if I were to mention a hun- 
dredth part of the effusions of the imagination which 
are built on the allegories of the Bible, the extent of 
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the doctrinal reforms now called for would be seen. If 
mystery was essential to the existence of Christianity, 
as it was to the existence of the Pagan religions, there 
would be some excuse for maintaining it; but the pre- 
sent inquiry will convince any reasonable man that the 
presence of mysteries, instead of doing good, is the great 
hindrance to the universal triumph of Christianity. The 
first thing to be done, therefore, is to remove all mys- 
teries, so far as the advanced state of knowledge will per- 
mit; and by bringing all knowledge to bear upon such 
mysteries, I hope to make some progress towards that 
most desirable consummation. 

Experience has shown that there is nothing easier 
than to uphold error, even in the face of a free press 
and a free pulpit, of which the Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant churches are the evidence; and seeing that 
no less than three hundred years have passed without 
producing a single reform in religious doctrine in the 
Protestant churches, we may well ask the reason of this 
want of progress. This is a grave question, and it has 
impressed itself so deeply on my own mind, that it has 
become impossible for me any longer to remain silent. 
Truly we have been asleep, vainly thinking that all was 
right, whereas error abounds more than truth; and who 
ean measure the evils which error and delusion bring 
with them? Although the proposed changes are con- 
siderable, and sufficient to be called a reformation, they 
happily do not amount to a revolution, or the intro- 
duction of a new religion. A new religion is a total 
change, but the reform of the doctrines of our faith is 
only a reformation. If I am asked, how the Church 
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could have been so long ignorant of her want of re- 
form, I answer, that the same reasons which have kept 
back reform in the Jewish and Catholic Churches for so 
many centuries have retarded reform in the Protestant 
Churches; and what are those causes but custom, habit, 
and prejudice? The length of time, therefore, that our 
Protestant Churches have resisted reform, is no argument 
against their need of such; on the contrary, it is a pre- 
sumption that reforms are wanted, seeing that the order 
of progress is from error to truth. The schism in the 
Church of England is the proof that reform is called for ; 
for if our Church approached perfection, there would be 
no greater diversity of opinion in the Church than in our 
schools of science and learning; and I may add, that it 
is not by resisting reform, but by submitting to it, that 
the evils of schism and controversy can be removed. 
The High Church movement began with the issue 
of the Oxford Tracts in 1832, and its object was to 
stop the progress of Calvinism; but like all roundabout 
ways of effecting an object, the result has signally disap- 
pointed the expectations of its friends. Opposition and 
competition in worldly affairs generally produce good ; 
but this cannot be said to hold in Church affairs ; for 
although we have many Churches and Sects in this 
country, evil rather than good has ever come from such 
divisions. After twenty-five years’ experience of the 
schism, what is the result? Only, that one party daily 
becomes higher and the other lower; and where, but in 
Catholicism and Pharasaism, all this is to end, if there 
is to be no reform, I cannot say. It will be found 
to be an axiom universally true, that nature and civili- 
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sation are never at rest; and, consequently, if we are 
not making progress we must be retrogading. Now, if 
we apply this axiom to the present divided state of the 
Church, what do we find? Certainly not progress ; but, 
on the contrary, retrogression. Both parties are moving 
in opposite directions ; and the only wonder is, how it 
is possible that neither party, in their desire for change, 
under the name of progress, do not happen to take the 
middle path, which leads to truth. There is a limit to 
all things: and surely, after a twenty-five years’ conflict, 
it is high time to think of setting our house in order, 
with the view of an amicable settlement. 

So that we are sure we are right: all that is neces- 
sary is faith in our principles, and a steady adherence 
to them ; for the experience of Commercial Reform may 
well teach us the value and power of principle. We 
all know how divided the country was when Sir Robert 
Peel proposed to unite it by his free-trade measures ; yet 
that statesman did not shrink from the arduous under- 
taking, when he fearlessly abolished the duties on eight 
hundred articles of the tariff, and in this way revolu- 
tionised every material interest in the country. It was 
by sacrificing individual and party interests on the altar 
of the public good, that all these vast improvements have | 
been effected. In moral, as in material things, there is 
but one principle—-truth and liberty; and it will only be 
by applying these same principles to our moral and reli- 
gious opinions and institutions, that. we can produce the 
same harmony in morals and religion as we have in ma- ~ 
terial things. If I am told that there is no connection 
between spiritual and temporal things, I answer, that 
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there is the same relationship between them as between 
the soul and the body. We can no more separate spi- 
ritual from temporal things than we can separate the 
soul from the body; and if we treat the body upon one 
principle and the soul upon another, or rather upon no 
principle at all, we only create a schism in the flesh, 
which must produce a civilisation which is nondescript 
and unsatisfactory. 

It may be thought not very encouraging to be told 
that, after forty years devoted to reform, as much re- 
mains to be done as has already been effected; but in- 
stead of that being discouraging it is the reverse. Alex- 
ander sighed when there were no more worlds to con- 
quer, and reformers might do the same if nature were 
exhausted and no more conquests remained to be made. 

England makes vast strides in commerce, wealth, and 
population, but along with the current upwards there is 
a current downwards. Now, where is this to end? If 
modern civilisation is to go on expanding in material 
things, and contracting in spiritual things, the schism 
will become wider and wider, until civilisation will at 
last become fixed, and, as a living thing, lost. China 
and India were at one time progressing in commerce, 
wealth, and population, even in a greater ratio than 
modern Europe in our time; but along with their pro- 
gress, moral decline was associated, and what but stag- 
nation was the consequence? A similar fate befell the 
Jews; avarice and hypocrisy were the vices which ruined 
that people; and these are the besetting sins of modern 
times. We may rely upon it, that if we now sit down 


and rest on our laurels, after a forty years’ campaign in 
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the battle-field of reform, as our forefathers did after the 
warfare of the Reformation, with a new age of repose 
we shall see a new and luxuriant crop of evils grow up, 
and become so firmly fixed in the vitals of society that 
nothing afterwards will be able to move them. These 
are hard words, but what is the use of history if we are 
not to profit by its warning voices? and such I think is 
the lesson it teaches. 

Without moral progress material progress, instead of 
doing good, will only accelerate the progress of decay. 
What was the fate of all the civilisations of the past, but 
that they arrived at a certain point and then passed away? 
and what was the cause of that decay but stopping at 
material grandeur, and refusing to go forward to a moral 
reformation? and such will certainly be the fate of modern 
Europe, if we, like the ancients, refuse to go forward to 
a spiritual reformation. 

If I am now asked whether there are no indications of 
moral progress, I answer that, amidst all the gloom, some 
faint specks of light are to be seen. It is not unusual 
to hear Evangelical preachers state from the pulpit, that 
the effect of the Gospel on the soul is wholly natural ; 
and, as for the High Church, that is the avowed doc- 
trine of the party. Now, all that is wanting to pro- 
duce the desired reformation is, that the Church shall 
give its corporate sanction to that great doctrine, and 
annul all other doctrines which trench upon it, and the 
reformation is complete. Such may be regarded as the 
dawn of the new Reformation,—a great and glorious - 
light, which was unknown to the Church in any former 
period of her history. The grand difficulty in all re- 
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formations is to find that which will be generally ac- 
ceptable. What remains is comparatively easy. With 
books, newspapers, and periodicals to publish the new 
principles, as seeds scattered broadcast over the land, a 
visible improvement in the opinion and manners of all 
classes—from the cottage up to the drawing-room—will 
speedily be effected. The tone of our pulpit ministra- 
tions will improve, and the character of the people will 
be nourished and refreshed, like the land after a long 
and dreary winter. 

It was a glorious day when Elizabeth came to the 
throne, and set the conscience and intellect comparatively 
free. It was more than a repetition of that day when 
William III. met his people in St. James’s and congra- 
tulated them on their victory over Rome ; and it will be 
a thrice glorious day when Victoria enters the House of 
Lords and gives her hearty assent to a Church Reform 
Bill, embodying the principles of the new Reformation. 
This consummation will be the counterpart of all the 
reforms carried out during the last forty years, and will 
be recognized by succeeding generations as the Magna 
Charta of England’s religious liberty. If we estimate 
the results of this great Reformation by the importance 
of the changes proposed, and the ages which have elapsed 
before the proposal could be made with any prospect of 
success, we may be assured that it will exceed in glory 
all that the mind of man can conceive. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CREATOR. 


The Nature of God. The Divine Attributes. Evil accounted for. 
Original Sin tested. Reason to be used. The Divine Perfection. 
The Test of Theological Doctrine. The Spiritualists and Mate- 
rialists. 

We know that the outward world exists, and we know 

that we ourselves exist. This consciousness is the evi- 

dence of a universal first cause; for if no such cause ex- 
isted there could be no existence whatever. From the 
known and visible we may with certainty infer the un- 
known and invisible, and from the finite mind we may 
rise to the conception of the infinite mind. It is by 
looking at facts up to their universal cause that we are 
enabled not only to assure ourselves of the existence of 

God, but to infer what must be the constitution and 

character of that Almighty Being. 

God may be said to possess two natures; the one 
spiritual and the other material,—the material nature, 
or substance, filling all space, and life and mind, the spi- 
ritual nature, animating and governing that substance. 
Some writers hold that God and Nature are one and 
the same, because they cannot conceive how the mate- 
rial worlds could have been created. They thus deify 
nature, calling nature God. This idea of course converts 
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the invisible God into a visible God, in which all per- 
ception of his personality is lost. The spiritualists, while 
affirming their belief in a creation, are unable to show 
how a Being exclusively spiritual could create matter. 
Tn this dilemma they affirm that matter has been made 
out of nothing, but as nothing can produce nothing, 
their whole theory falls to the ground. Now if we ac- 
cept the theory of a double nature, we shall avoid the 
error of the materialists in denying God’s spirituality, 
and of the spiritualists in denying his materiality. 

The personality of God I am in a position to grant in 
the fullest sense of the term. On our belief in this at- 
tribute our belief in the immortality of the soul mainly 
rests. God being a person, and not a mere principle 
as the materialists say, we know that an Allwise Being 
could not create intelligent creatures merely for exist- 
ence in this world, a life which is evidently intended as 
the birthplace of the Soul. The Omnipresence of God 
is distinctly perceptible, if we believe that God fills all 
space and is the source of all life and mind. ‘The al- 
mighty power of God is evidenced by the works of cre- 
ation. As God created the world out of his own sub- 
stance, and endowed His creatures with life and mind by 
His own spirit, it is manifest that He holds the reins 
of power over all created things. Nothing within the 
capacity of God’s own nature is impossible with Him. 
Of course God could not change his own nature, or do 
that which involved a contradiction; but with these 
exceptions, which doubtless give rise to Evit, all things 
are possible with God. The truth and justice of God 
is proved by the Conscience, for He who has impressed a 
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sense of right and wrong and of truth and error on the 
heart of man, must himself be animated with the same 
principles, only in an infinitely greater degree. 

The wisdom and goodness of God are proved by the 
perfection and stability of the works of creation. If the 
work is found to contain any deficiency or imperfection, 
that imperfection must be ascribed to the workman. 
Now there are many things in nature which at first 
sight appear to be defective; but one and all of these 
apparent defects doubtless arise either from the imper- 
fection of human knowledge or from causes which are 
unavoidable. The Creator doubtless made all things 
the best possible with the object of accomplishing a 
definite purpose, and in interpreting nature it is neces- 
sary to accept that truth for an axiom. ‘The belief of 
a God worthy of the name necessitates this, for if the 
Creator did not make everything for the best, he would 
neither be a good nor a wise God, and therefore not a 
God at all, for an evil spirit is not a God. Such is the 
knowledge we possess of the existence and character of 
God, and in now proceeding to meet some of the objec- 
tions which may be raised to the Divine perfection I 
shall have occasion still further to illustrate the subject. 

I shall be told that evils of every description abound, 
of which pain, unhappiness, ignorance, error, prejudice, 
false religion, evil feelings, passions, toil, poverty, sick- 
ness, and crime may be mentioned. These are some of 
the evils in the world, and seeing that these exist how 
can God be called good who has created them. That 
such is the reasoning of ignorance I shall now show. 

All the evils in the world may be divided into three 
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classes. The first is original evil or want; the second, 
social evil arising from the social position of man; the 
third, evils which are unavoidable. The first class, 
namely, the want of knowledge, food, and clothing, was 
imposed on man for a definite purpose, that purpose 
being to call forth exertion and to produce an intelli- 
gence derived, not from creation, but from experience. 
This class of evils is distinctly within man’s province 
and power to remove, and such is man’s mission in life. 
These original evils cannot therefore be chargeable to 
the Almighty. The second class of evils, namely, those 
which arise from the social condition of man with his 
fellow-men, are unavoidable, but, as the social position is 
more productive of good on the whole than evil,—for if 
man was separated from other men, progress would be 
impossible,—these evils cannot be charged against God. 
The third class of evils is actual evil, but as such are 
unavoidable, even with God, they cannot detract from 
the Divine character, as they arise from the impossibi- 
lity of God’s doing anything that involves a contradic- 
tion, or anything that is beyond his own nature and 
constitution. I hope I have now accounted for all the 
evils in the world, without trenching on the perfection of 
the Deity, either in power, goodness, or justice. 

The doctrine of the perfection of God lies at the root 
of all faith, and is the proper test thereof, and if in the 
present work aught has been said to detract from that 
fundamental truth, I have no hesitation in saying that 
such cannot be true. But I have now to meet the objec- 
tion in God’s allowing Satan to destroy the original per- 
fection of the world, and in pronouncing the curse said 
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to have been passed on Adam and his posterity. The sim- 
ple answer to this statement is, that God did not do so, for 
the allegory of the Fall cannot be taken in a literal sense. 

The allegory of the Fall is intended to testify to the 
presence of evil or want, and to illustrate the subtlety and 
malignity of human nature before it has been civilised ; 
and taken in that sense its meaning is obvious and in 
accordance with fact. It was as necessary to teach the 
ignorance of primitive times by the allegory of the Fall, 
as it was to prepare the Jews for the advent of the. Sa- 
viour by the burdensome worship of the ceremonial law. 
If it is difficult to read the account of the Fall as an 
allegory, it is much more difficult to understand how 
the Jewish religion was ordained by God, and afterwards 
abolished by Christ. Further, if we are not to be al- 
lowed to read the account of the Fall allegorically, why 
are we permitted to read the account of the Creation, 
which also occurs in Genesis, in a sense different to its 
literal meaning? For “ six days,’’ Dr. Chalmers tells us, 
we must read six periods of time, and as these periods 
are not to be counted by hours, but by millions of years, 
it shows to what degree of error the literal reading of 
Scripture may lead, when that is opposed to fact and 
reason. Again, we read that death came in consequence 
of Adam’s sin; but as we know that not to be true, we 
are allowed to allegorise that statement. Further, the 
account of the Fall debars men from the knowledge of 
good and evil. Now if we were to take that statement 
literally, we must burn our libraries and shut up our 
churches and schools ; for, if knowledge is evil, of course 
education would be the same. 
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But it will be replied, that God destroyed the perfec- 
tion of the world that he might show forth his own glory 
in the gift of Christ; when however we find that our 
Saviour himself does not allude to the Fall, or to his sup- 
posed mission in regard to it, something more than a mere 
assertion is wanted. Not only does our Saviour give no 
countenance to the idea, but he asserts the very opposite : 
he tells the Jews that if he had not come to them they 
had not had sin. Again, he defines in what the sin of 
the world consists, when he says that “this is the con- 
demnation that light is come into the world, and men 
have loved darkness rather than light,” and not that ori- 
ginal sin is the condemnation of the world. But even if 
we were to grant the theory of original sin, and that 
Christ came to abolish the curse which that sin involves, 
the same insuperable objection would remain ; for with 
that theory no perfection can be assigned to God, for in 
not preventing Satan from effecting his evil purpose, and 
in punishing all men for the sin of one, even for his own 
glory, is not the act of a God who is all love, goodness, 
wisdom, justice, and truth. If the literal reading of the 
tradition of the Fall could be shown to be consistent 
with the idea of a perfect God, it might be harmless ; 
but seeing that it is the reverse, we are bound to consider 
it only as an allegory, which was necessary to teach the 
Jews in their primitive condition, but quite uncalled for 
and positively hurtful in our day, who live under a better 
dispensation. 

We are told we ought not to reason on religion, but 
that of course would be putting the candle under a bushel, 
for without the light of reason there would be darkness. 
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Is not Reason the noblest gift of God? and, if so, why 
are we asked to wrap it in a napkin and bury it in the 
ground? Without reason Scripture would be useless. 
Did not our Saviour reason when he addressed the un- 
derstanding and the feelings of the people who sur- 
rounded him? Do not the clergy reason when they ad- 
dress their hearers from the pulpit or the press P and 
unless we are prepared to assign the power of reasoning 
to the clergy, and deny it the laity as the Catholics do, 
we have not only a right to reason on the Scriptures, but 
it is our bounden duty so to do. What is the “raght 
of private judgment” but the right which I now claim? 
I may be told the danger is that, if reason be allowed 
in matters of religion, we shall open the floodgates of im- 
fidelity, impiety, and atheism. Nothing of the kind. A 
little reasoning and a little knowledge may produce, 
and actually do produce, infidelity; for there is more hy- 
pocrisy and profession in the Church than positive belief ; 
but the whole truth, which is only to be gained by rea- 
soning, produces actual belief, and is the end of scep- 
ticism, infidelity, and controversy. In support of this 
statement I offer the present. work; and if, after its pe- 
rusal, the slightest trace of infidelity, superstition, or 
scepticism is felt, I shall be greatly mistaken. It has 
often been remarked that underneath the popular faith 
hes a substratum of scepticism. This must be the case, 
so long as our ideas of God are vague and undefined, for 
on that foundation all theology rests; and in bringing 
this important subject under discussion, I trust the be- 
liever will find his faith greatly enlarged and strength- 
ened. 
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I have been told that my theory of original depravity 
is like beginning the world with a cracked vase; whereas 
the Bible begins with a sound vase, which is afterwards 
cracked by man. The answer to this objection is very 
obvious, for it is based on an erroneous statement of my 
theory, which begins with perfection and not with imper- 
fection. I may further state, that I placed these pages in 
the hands of a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
that the reply I received was to this effect:—‘“It is a 
matter of indifference to me whether sin be called original 
sin or original evil; so that you admit the fact that all 
men are by nature in a state of evil and need regenera- 
tion, I shall not quarrel with you about names.” With 
this reply I am satisfied, and if the present proposal to 
revise doctrine is generally met in that liberal spirit, great 
progress is to be expected. It is clear that, unless we can 
free the foundation of theology from mystery, no refor- 
mation worthy of the name is possible; for if the foun- 
dation is dark, the superstructure must be the same. I 
shall have occasion to return to the subject when I come 
to “ Human Nature,” meantime I have thought it neces- 
sary to make these remarks, even at the risk of antici- 
pating what is to follow. 

It will be remembered that, before commercial liberty 
was granted, the protectionists predicted that the land 
would be thrown out of cultivation. This was of course 
only a political cry got up to stop the triumph of liberty ; 
and the cry about infidelity, when men begin to think 
for themselves on questions of faith, is the same. Is it 
not high time that both the clergy and the laity should 
put away childish things and think for themselves? We 
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are told that the Italians have now their destinies in their 
own hands if they will only act independently, and it is 
the same with the people of this country in the question 
of moral and religious liberty. If the people will now 
take the trouble to think and inquire, the Church will be 
forthwith reformed, when the moral and religious liberty 
of the British people will be accomplished and added to 
the civil liberty which has been conquered by our fore- 
fathers and long enjoyed by us. 


1. The Divine existence consists of a double nature, 
the one being spiritual and the other material; the ma- 
terial nature fills all space, the spiritual nature animates 
and governs the material nature. 

2. This view of the Divine existence refutes the error 
of the spiritualists, who make God all spirit ; and of the 
materialists, who make God all matter. 

3. It is impossible to account for the creation of both 
matter and spirit without coming to the conclusion that 
the Creator is both material and spiritual. 

4, The personality of God is distinctly perceptible 
under the theory now given, which is not the case with 
the theories either of the spiritualists or the materialists. 

5. The materialists cannot admit that God is a per- 
son, as their theory involves the eternity of matter. The 
spiritualists cannot grant the personality of God, with- 
out assuming that matter is made out of nothing; but as 
that statement is both unscriptural and opposed to reason 
it must be abandoned; and when that is given up they 
cannot account for creation, which consists of matter as 
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well as spirit, so long as they make God to consist exclu- 
sively of spirit. 

6. Pantheism identifies God and man, and involves 
the principles of Fate and Necessity ; and if such be the 
correct definition of Pantheism, it is a theory which is 
opposed to Scripture and essentially sceptical. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CREATION OF MATTER. 


What Space contains. The Heavenly Bodies. ie whence created. 
The Origin of Gravitation. Heat and Light. Non-eternity of 
Matter. Creation still going on. The New Theory of Concentra- 
tion and Distribution. Sir Isaac Newton. 

Ir has been ascertained that the immensity of Space is 

not a mere void, as was at one time imagined, but that 

it is actually filled with the elements of matter. Sir 

Isaac Newton was the first to announce this important 

fact, and he calculates that the elements in space are so 

fine that they are upwards of seven hundred thousand 
times rarer than air. If such be in reality the material na- 
ture of God, of which there is no doubt, it will be asked 
how the solid matter, composing the material universe, 
could be created out of a substance so extremely rare. The 
answer to this is obvious. Immense in size and endless 
in number as the heavenly bodies may be, yet in compa- 
rison with the immensity of space they are as nothing. 

The extreme rarity of the elements of matter in space 

therefore presents no difficulty to the theory, that all the 

heavenly bodies have been created out of it. 

If we imagine that the material worlds were resolved 
into their original elements, and equally distributed 
throughout space, we ought to obtain some insight into 
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the origin of gravitation and motion. Not only would 
solid matter be annihilated, but all the laws and pro- 
perties of matter would cease and disappear.  Gravita- 
tion, doubtless, comes from the Concentration of Matter, 
and if so it would disappear with the distribution of © 
matter. It would be the same with motion, for where 
there is a balance there can be no motion. Apply force 
to a ball on one side and there is motion, but apply 
the force equally to all sides and motidn ceases. Heat 
and light, which are properties of matter, would likewise 
cease. 

Prior to creation there would be no worlds, no gravi- 
tation, no motion. All would be stillness and darkness, 
and nothing but God and space, his essential attribute, 
would exist. The elements of matter being latent in space, 
all that was wanted to produce creation was the will 
and act of God. I have said that the Creator possesses 
a double nature : the one nature being material, filling all 
space ; and the other spiritual, animating and governing 
the material nature. Now if the one nature acts on the 
other, of which there can be no doubt, we at once dis- 
cover a power adequate, not only to call creation into 
being, but to sustain and govern that creation after it 
has been made. Intelligence being found in created man, 
that faculty, only in an infinitely greater degree, must be 
ascribed to the Creator. It is therefore not a mere spe- 
culation to infer that there must be an intellectual nature, 
as well as a material nature, in the Divine existence. 

The Almighty wills the creation of nature after the 
fashion and plan dictated by his own wisdom, and Space, 


which was apparently empty before, becomes filled with 
D 
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worlds, when all is activity and progress. The masses 
of matter now created divide themselves into globes, the 
larger masses becoming suns and the smaller masses pla- 
nets. The Suns retain their fixity of position and their 
luminous appearances, and act as centres of gravity and 
lamps to lighten their respective groups of planets. The 
Planets in the course of time gradually cool down and 
become surrounded by a covering of water and air, and 
fitted for habitation. We learn from geology that a great 
number of ages were required for the preparation of the 
Earth for its inhabitants, and this being so, it may be 
assumed that the creation of matter, divided as it is into 
innumerable hosts of worlds, likewise occupied a length- 
ened period for its production. 

If it is said that it would be more reasonable as well 
as more honouring to God to say that he made the worlds 
from something external to himself, I answer, that such 
a supposition involves a contradiction. We all grant 
that God is omnipresent, and if so it is impossible that 
God could create anything external to himself. It is 
clear that wem ust either deny the omnipresence of God, 
or admit that all creation is the offspring of God. Such 
then is the probable history of the creation of Matter or 
Chaos. 

It is generally supposed that Scripture says that mat- 
ter was made out of nothing; but that is a mistake, as 
no such statement is to be found in the Bible. What is 
there stated is, that the Earth was made out of chaos, 
or out of a confused mass of matter previously existing. — 
If I am told that the creation I speak of is not a creation, 
but only a change, as the term “creation” means some- 
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thing made out of nothing, I answer, that it is not so, for 
the term “creation” is used in Scripture to describe the 
making of the world, not out of nothing but out of 
chaos. As well might we say that man is not a creation 
because he is made out of matter. To say that anything 
is made out of nothing, is not only opposed to reason, 
but, as I have said, to Scripture itself. 

The great question which now calls for decision is, 
whether matter be a creation or eternal. That it is a cre- 
ation I shall now endeavour to prove. Air and water are 
not eternal, for they have been evolved from the molten 
mass in the process of cooling. The soil is not eternal, 
for it has come from the action of the elements on the 
rocks. The aqueous rocks are not eternal, for they them- 
selves contain the records of their origin. The igneous 
rocks are not eternal, as the aqueous rocks lying near 
them prove that they are of more recent date than them- 
selves. In short, we know that all creation visible to us 
on the earth is non-eternal, and it only remains that I 
should show that even the molten mass which is hidden 
from us in the centre of the earth, and out of which all 
these formations have come, is likewise a creation. 

' The proof I offer that the worlds are a creation 1s, 
that the entire Universe bears the mark of one common 
origin. All the heavenly bodies are governed by the 
same laws of gravitation, motion, light, and heat; and as 
all the worlds are thus linked together in one universal 
whole, it seems to be only a fair inference to conclude, 
that all have originally come from one source, and that 
that source is God. That the whole universe has come 


out of space, and that there was a time when no world 
D2 
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existed, there is not the slightest doubt in my mind. It 
is much easier to believe that one Almighty Being had no 
beginning, than that an infinite number of worlds had 
no beginning. It is necessary that we should accept one 
or other of these beliefs, for if we reject both, we must 
disbelieve our own existence; for nuless there had been 
an uncreated origin, it is very certain that there could 
have been no existence whatever. 

The result of the whole inquiry may be stated thus. 
“Tf gravitation comes from the concentration of matter, 
it is certain that it would cease with its distribution.” 

I offer this proposition only as a hypothesis, but this I 
may say, that as it is one which accounts for all facts 
and contradicts none, it is a theory of so high a character 
as to amount almost to a certainty ; to accept this hypo- 
thesis is in theory to solve the problem of existence, and 
if that problem may now be considered solved and set 
at rest, the foundation of a new and better philosophy is 
laid. I repeat that I offer no proof that the worlds were 
ever non-existent, for in the nature of things no such 
proof is possible; all I pretend to show is how mat- 
ter, gravitation, and motion may have been created and 
brought into existence, and that I think has been shown. 
The proposition itself may be proved, but whether or not 
matter was ever diffused, it does not pretend to prove. 
The mind is apt to confound things that are distinct, 
I have therefore stated my proposition as clearly as I can, 
so that no misunderstanding as to my meaning may be 
entertained. I believe this to be a new discovery, and 
as such I venture to offer it to the scientific world. 

Newton was the discoverer of the existence of gravi- 
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tation, but not of its origin; consequently the present 
work, which gives the origin of gravitation, carries phi- 
losophy a point beyond that to which Newton brought 
it. Sir Isaac arrived at his results by figures, while I got 
mine by working up from the facts of physics and _his- 
tory. I began with the events of Providence, and went 
on step by step until I arrived at the source of Pro- 
vidence; and it was solely in consequence of carrying 
physics and morals on simultaneously that my results 
were obtained. For two years (1848-50) scarcely a day 
passed that did not add something new to my previous 
stock of knowledge; and this was obtained by reasoning 
from physics to morals, and from morals to physics al- 
ternately ; and although the results appear simple when 
condensed into the present volume, yet the working out 
of these results would fill many such. I shall now give 
two extracts from Newton’s Principia. 


“Tn God are all things contained and moved; He suffers 
nothing from the motion of bodies, which find no resistance 
from the omnipresence of God. He is void of all body and 
bodily vigour, and can therefore neither be seen nor touched. 
Thus much concerning God; to discourse of whom, from the 
appearance of things, does certainly belong to natural philo- 
sophy. .. . Hitherto I have not been able to discover the cause 
of Gravitation, and I have framed no hypothesis. To us it is 
. enough that gravity does really exist and act, according to the 
laws which we have explained, and abundantly serves to ac- 
count for all the motions of the celestial bodies.” 


Newton surpasses all his predecessors as a philosopher 
on physics, and it is only to be regretted that he, like 
Bacon, should have stopped there, and not gone for- 
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ward to morals. If Newton had taken morals along 
with him, that would have carried him far beyond what 
he attained to, not only in morals, but in physics; for I 
maintain that morals and physics act and react upon 
each other, like the soul and the body, and, conse- 
quently, it is impossible to complete a sound system of 
physics without carrying along with it a system of mo- 
rals. That Newton was alive to the importance of morals 
there is no doubt, for he has left a voluminous mass of 
manuscripts on prophecy; but that such a great mind 
should not have gone beyond that is not easily ac- 
counted for. I can understand how so close a study in 
figures should have unfitted Newton’s mind for the study 
of morals; and that is possibly the explanation why he, 
who shone so brightly in physics, should have been defi- 
cient in morals; for when the mind once tastes the de- 
lights of a mathematical demonstration, it is difficult to 
satisfy it with the proofs belonging to morals, which, al- 
though quite as strong, are of a totally different kind. I 
say, it is probable that, finding difficulty in obtaining 
mathematical proofs in morals, Newton looked for such 
from prophecy,—a difficulty which I hope the present 
work will show to be groundless. 

The difficulty which I have assumed to have been 
felt by Newton, in turning from the study of matter 
to spirit, must be felt by everyone who has paid the 
slightest attention to science; and that difficulty, no 
doubt, arises from the exclusive attention given to phy- 
sical science, to the neglect of moral science in our col- 
leges. The mind of the scholar has taken a material 
bias, which unfits it for the study of morals; for we may 
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rest assured that we cannot indulge in exclusive study 
without producing crotchets, exaggeration, prejudice, and 
distortion ; and the present state of the scientific world, 
which is all physics and no morals, undoubtedly pro- 
duces these evils,—evils which will prevent any further 
advance in science until they are removed by the induc- 
tion of morals into the system. And if in these pages 
the first step has been taken towards this important ob- 
ject, it will be the beginning of a new era in science and 
philosophy. 

If I am asked what possible connection these re- 
searches in the heavens can have with religion and mo- 
rals, I answer that they are calculated to remove a load 
of scepticism from religion, which has been so severely 
felt as to make the Church look on philosophers and 
their studies with jealousy and mistrust. Now I hope 
it will be seen that nothing but good comes from light, 
whether in religion or in anything else. In now passing 
from that which is above nature, the proper field of phi- 
losophy, to nature itself, we enter on the wide field 
of science, and its manifold divisions and sub-divisions, 
where we may hope to gather the materials of Morals and 
Religion in endless variety. 


1. Gravitation, Motion, Light and Heat are caused by 
the Concentration of Matter. 

2. The original law of Rest and Equal Distribution 
of the elements of matter in space is supposed to be im- 
pressed on the atoms of matter now existing, and the 
suspension of that law, by the creation and concentration 
of matter, causes Gravitation. 
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8. The vast difference in the size of the Suns com- 
pared with the Planets is one of the great causes of the 
movements of the Planets. 

4. It is generally supposed that all the solar systems 
revolve round an universe centre of gravity, but I am 
disposed to question that theory, for it is quite possible 
that the various solar systems are at rest, and balance 
each other in space, and are thus the pillars on which 
the whole system rests. 

5. Recent discoveries in astronomy afford every reason 
to believe that the work of creation is yet going on, and 
that masses of unformed matter will yet be discovered, 
from which new worlds are being made. 

6. It is impossible to account for creation without re- 
cognising the act of God’s will and power, not only in 
calling creation into being, but in upholding and go- 
yverning that creation after it has been made. 

7. Philosophy proper is confined to that which is above 
nature. The term ‘“ Philosophy” is likewise used to de- 
scribe the scientific treatment of any subject. 

8. The new theory of concentration and distribution 
may be illustrated by a field of mown grass. Before the 
grass 1s concentrated into ricks dotted over the field, the 
hay is equally distributed, and being balanced there can 
be no gravitation, but when the hay is gathered into 
heaps there is gravitation. That concentration actually 
does produce gravitation, admits of positive proof, and 
that being so, it follows that gravitation would cease if 
the worlds were dissolved. 
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‘CHAPTER III. 
THE HISTORY OF NATURE. 


Out of Chaos all subsequent Creations, Water and Air. . The Soil 
and Rocks. Fossil Plants and Animals. Geology and Chemistry. 
Existing Plants and Animals. Man. Life and Mind. The Cause 
of Epidemics. Knowledge to be added to Faith. 


I wave already described the creation of the rude matter 
composing the globe which we inhabit, and I now pro- 
ceed to take up the history of creation at that point, 
and to narrate the various formations and creations of 
animate and inanimate things in the order in which 
they have been produced. Water and Air must have 
been created before the rocks were formed, as the old- 
est rocks known, the Silurian series, are of aqueous ori- 
gin. It is therefore certain that water and air were the 
first creations after the rude mass. That water and air, 
which are matter in a liquid and aérial form, have been 
elaborated out of the rude mass there is no doubt; and 
as the heat of the Earth would then be nearly as great 
as the Sun, there is no difficulty in accounting for these 
creations, especially as we know by chemical experi- 
ment that air is composed of gases and that water may 
be obtained from them. ‘The first step in the act of pre- 
paring the earth for its future inhabitants was therefore 
taken when the Ocean and the Atmosphere were produced. 


s 
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The shape of the Earth is that of a sphere, flattened 
at the poles; the diameter from north to south being 
about sixteen miles less than from east to west. This 
peculiar shape, which is common to all the heavenly bo- 
dies, is caused by the rotation of the earth on its axis. 
_As the earth rotates on its axis at the rate of one thou- 
sand miles the hour, this enormous velocity is sufficient 
to account for its shape, on the assumption that the 
earth was originally in a soft state. The planet Jupiter 
goes round his axis at a much greater speed than the 
earth ; we accordingly find that the flattening of the 
poles in that planet is much greater than on the earth. 
This proves not only that the shape of the globes is in 
consequence of their rotation, but that the degree of 
flattening is in proportion to their respective sizes and 
speeds. These facts prove that at one period the planets, 
including the earth, must have been in a soft state, for 
if they had not been so no flattening could have existed. 
The centre of the earth doubtless still retains its fluid 
state, of which the lava that has been produced from 
innumerable extinct volcanoes in various parts ofthe 
globe, and that which is now issuing from the volcanoes 
still in action, is the evidence. 

The surface of the earth we call its crust, or its solid 
part which rests on the fluid matter below.- The thick- 
ness of this crust is supposed to be about forty miles. 
It has not been pierced to a greater depth than about 
half a mile, although strata to the thickness of thirteen 
miles and a half have been traced to lie on each other; 
but as the heat is found rapidly to increase in a regu- 
lar ratio as we descend, it is caleulated that the liquid 
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matter cannot be very far off, and probably not more 
than the distance I have stated. As the entire diameter 
of the earth exceeds 8000 miles, it will be observed that 
its solid portion bears only a small proportion to its 
liquid parts. It is from this enormous mass of liquid 
fire in the bowels of the earth that all those great con- 
vulsions which have from time to time revolutionised the 
whole of its surface and buried their myriads of living 
plants and animals have come. Vast as have been the 
effects of these upheavings of whole continents out of 
the sea and of submerging of others, these changes are 
not greater than the agency, the molten mass below, 
which has been employed to bring them about. That 
all these changes, and the countless ages which have been 
occupied to produce them, were absolutely necessary to 
the progress of creation, we cannot doubt; and that they 
could not have been effected in less time or by a more 
direct method is equally certain, as in that case it would 
otherwise have been ordained. 

The crust of the earth consists of a series of layers 
of different descriptions of rock, which may be likened to 
the leaves of a book, both as regards their number and 
regularity. These layers are interrupted by masses of ig- 
neous rock, or by different descriptions of lava, such as 
granite and trap, but with that exception covering about 
one-tenth of the globe; the whole of the surface of the 
earth is regularly stratified and divided into layers in the 
manner described. One layer of rocks contains the re- 
mains of marine animals and plants, while another lying 
immediately above contains the remains of freshwater ani- 
mals and plants; and these alternate movements from 
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sea to land, and from land to sea, have been several times 
repeated. 

Hach new layer of rocks shows the introduction of new 
plants and animals, superior to those which have gone 
before; and in this way organic creation went on im- 
proving,—a work which must have occupied a long series 
of ages. At first no organic life appears to have existed 
on the earth, for in the Cambrian rocks, which are the old- 
est known, no remains of plants and animals have been 
discovered. In the Silurian strata and Old Red Sand- 
stone, the next oldest rocks, plants and fishes begin to 
make their appearance. In the Coal-formation and the 
New Red Sandstone these are more abundant, and of a 
better description. But it is not until.we come to the 
Lias, the Oolite, the Chalk, and still more recent for- 
mations, that we find quadrupeds and other superior 
animals ; but in none of all these rocks are the remains 
of human beings to be found. We have now found that 
the Creator began his work with inferior creatures, and 
gradually went on improving, by the mtroduction of su- 
perior animals, until at last, to crown the whole, Man was 
created. | 

That the stratified rocks were deposited under the sea, 
and in freshwater lakes in the shape of mud or gravel, 
there is no room for doubt; for sea, shells, and plants 
abound in them. ‘The floods and rains from the land 
would, in the course of ages, wash down the rocks, after 
they had been softened by the action of the atmosphere 
and by the frosts and snows of winter, and deposit them 
in a pulverized state in the bed of the ocean. Mud and 
gravel would there be hardened, and become stratified 
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rock, in consequence of the enormous weight of waters 
resting upon it, and the length of time to which they 
would be exposed to the pressure of the sea. 

Such being the origin of the stratified rocks, they 
must have been originally deposited level; but as we 
do not find them to be so, their present distorted state 
has still to be accounted for. On examining the rocks 
themselves, we find that they are everywhere broken 
into fragments and laid on their edges. These breaks, 
called by the miners faults or slips, which have been 
traced to extend to half a mile in depth, do not appear 
to have occurred suddenly, but to have been produced 
very slowly. The motion of the molten mass below has 
doubtless been the cause of breaking the layers into 
patches; and although we everywhere find the strati- 
fied rocks lying in a slanting direction and broken into 
fragments, they must have been originally deposited as 
level as a floor, and without breaks. Such, then, is the 
history of organic and inorganic creation, read in the 
language of the rocks and the shells,—in other words, 
a brief outline of Geology. 

I have now shown that the formation of the original 
chaos into a habitable world, with its aqueous and aérial 
coverings, was the work of ages, and that such creation 
was effected, not by the direct acts of the Deity, but 
by indirect acts, through the medium of the laws of 
nature,—the action of the atmosphere on the rocks, on 
the one hand, and the movement of the molten mass 
within the earth on the other, being the means by which 
the world was brought into its present state and made 
habitable. Now as the Creator has formed the rocks, mi- 
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nerals, and soil through the intervention of nature itself, 
and as the creation of plants and animals went on simul- 
taneously with that formation, there is a high probability, 
in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, that plants 
and animals were created by natural means, as well as 
the rocks and the soil. It may be more difficult to dis- 
cover how organic nature has been made, than to point 
to the means employed for the formation of inorganic 
nature; but our inability to make such a discovery is 
no proof that organic nature was not created by natu- 
ral means as well as inorganic nature. As the original . 
matter, with its properties or laws, was made out of the 
substance of God, and as that substance must necessa- 
rily be endowed with life and spirit, it 1s not difficult to 
conceive how the creation of plants and animals could be 
effected by natural means, although we may be unable 
to point to the precise means adopted. One thing is 
very certain, that it is much easier to account for organic 
creation upon the natural or indirect method, than upon 
the supernatural or direct method. 

Such being the facts of creation, it is evident that we 
cannot accept the literal reading of the Scripture account 
of that work. For “six days” we must read countless 
ages, and for the direct creation of plants and animals 
we must read the gradual plantation of these spread 
over millions of years. It is vain to try to twist facts, 
to make them agree with the literal reading of Genesis ; 
for, do what we will, the records of the rocks remain to 
contradict that reading. He is not a friend of huma- — 
nity or of religion who tries to deceive either himself or 
others on this subject of creation ; for while he thinks 
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to exalt his Maker by a theory of creation which is con- 
tradicted by that Creator’s own work, he makes God say 
one thing and do another; and thus, instead of exalt- 
ing our Maker, he calls in question his consistency, and 
therefore his perfection. Truth alone can produce good, 
or be pleasing to Him who is truth itself; and he alone 
is truly religious, who interprets the Scriptures in the 
light of truth and evidence. 

Having shown how the soil, rocks, and minerals, and 
animal and vegetable matter have been produced, if we 
now analyse these substances, this ought to give us the 
science of Chemistry.. The ancients imagined that all 
substances came from one, or at most four or five sub- 
stances, namely, water, air, fire, and solid matter. This 
was, of course, a mere conjecture, which was all that the 
deductive philosophy could give. But in going to the 
substances themselves, and in subjecting them to che- 

-mical analysis, it is found that the numerous substances 

occurring in nature could not be reduced below sixty. 
As the science of chemistry advances, this number will 
no doubt be further reduced, and it is possible that it 
may yet be brought within four or five, as the ancients 
imagined. Further, although we may not be able to 
reduce the number below five or six, yet it doesnot follow 
that all substances may not have come from one original 
substance, although we may never be able to prove this 
by actual experiment. And that all nature has come from 
one original substance I do not doubt. 

The shop of the chemist is filled with a great variety 
of different substances. Now where do all these come 
from? Very few of them are to be found in nature; 
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and if so, where are they got? They have been pro- 
duced by the chemical combination of one substance 
with another, the product being a new substance. It 
is from this source, which is effected by chemical action, 
that all new substances come, and there appears to be 
no limit to the multiplication of such new substances. 
It has been found that substances will not combine with 
each other except in certain definite proportions, and 
that if more than these fixed proportions are put toge- 
ther, a residue is left; and so unalterable is this law of 
nature, that tables of chemical equivalents have been 
prepared, and are in constant use. This law of combi- 
nation, or of affinity and repulsion, is impressed on the 
atoms of matter, but beyond that fact we know nothing. 
This law is called polarisation, for the want of any better 
name to describe it. 

I shall now proceed to inquire into the nature of Life 
and Mind, those principles which distinguish Organic 
from inorganic creation. ‘I shall speak of these two prin- 
ciples as one, for in the present imperfect state of science 
it would be difficult to treat of them separately, without 
danger of fallmg into error. 

It is out of vegetable and animal matter, and out of 
water and air, that the human body is created and nou- 
rished. While endowed with life, the human body is 
not subject to that law which causes animal matter to 
decompose ; for so long as the body is animated by life 
and mind, the laws of matter are held in abeyance, and 
the body is governed by life and mind. There is a 
constant conflict going on within the body between life 
and matter, and this struggle gives rise to bodily disease. 
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When life is in the ascendant the body is said to be in 
health ; but when matter prevails, health declines. Life, 
with its plastic hands, is therefore under God, the great, 
physician within, never ceasing in its efforts to repair 
injuries and uphold its dominion over the body. Here 
we discover the effects of Life and Mind; but beyond 
recognising these principles by their effects we know no- 
thing of them. 

Matter, with its properties, is derived from the sub- 
stance of God. This matter is of course not the same 
as the substance of God, for it is created out of that 
substance, and different from it. The same may be said 
of life and mind: these principles are derived from the 
spirit of God, and are, like matter, different and distinct 
from the life and mind of God. Life given to a plant is 
not the same life as God’s life. Life and instinct given 
to an animal are not the same as God’s mind and life. 
Life and mind given to man are not the same life and 
mind which belong to God. 

The Brahmins hold that the soul of man may be com- 
pared to a drop of water, which is separated from the 
ocean so long as the soul is united to the body; but 
when the body dies, the soul returns to God, and is ab- 
sorbed in him like a drop of water when it returns to 

_the ocean. This doctrine certainly indicates a species of 
immortality, but not that immortality which is in accor- 
dance with the ordinary acceptation of the term, for the 
Brahmin doctrine fails to show how the individuality of 
the soul could be maintained after death. Now if we 
hold that the mind and life of man are different from 


the mind and life of God,—which necessarily must be the 
E 
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case, secing that there are innumerable kinds of life and 
mind in the world,—it is preposterous to suppose that 
any or all of these different minds and different lives 
are identical with the mind and life of God, which is a 
unity, and we at once perceive how the Soul cannot be 
lost in God when it leaves the body. 

The Soul cannot return to God and be there absorbed, 
for it is different and distinct from the spirit of God ; it is 
different at birth, and it is still more different at death ; 
for between birth and death a character, a soul, and an in- 
dividuality have been impressed on it by the experience 
of this life; and if the soul of man is immortal, of which 
there is no doubt, it will live to all eternity distinct from 
God. We read that at death the soul is to return to 
God who gave it; and if this is to be taken im the lite- 
ral sense, which is possibly the true interpretation. of the 
passage, the soul will retain its individuality as perfectly 
in the next world as it does in this world: If, on the 
other hand, the soul is to receive a material body in the 
next world, the next life will approach nearer to what 
the present life is; but as respects its individuality, that 
will be the same in either case. Here then we see that, 
in theory, the great doctrine of Immortality is quite con- 
sistent with the evidences of creation now defined and 
explained. 

Man being formed out of matter, and matter having 
been formed out of God’s own substance, it will be per- 
ceived that God can with the utmost facility impart 
the principles of Life and Mind, and that in every pos- 
sible variety and of every species. To one species he 
gives life without mind or sense ;_to another, life with only 
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enough of sensation to enable it to provide itself with 
food ; to a third, life with instinct ; and to man he gives 
life with reason, conscience, and the higher sentiments. 

Man, for whose use the world appears to have been 
created, cannot make use of the mineral substances of 
the earth ; plants therefore have been created, that they 
may extract nourishment from the soil, and from air and 
water, and elaborate these into food fit for his use. Man 
and animals extract oxygen from the air, and give out 
carbonic acid ; plants, on the other hand, receive carbo- 
nic acid and give out oxygen; so that a distinct relation- 
ship subsists between plants and animals, and between 
them and the atmosphere. What animal life uses is pro- 
duced by plants, and what plants use is produced by ani- 
mals. ‘These facts indicate that a due mixture of animal 
and vegetable life must, to some extent, be essential to a 
healthful state of the atmosphere; for if either animal 
or vegetable life is in excess, the air must want some of 
its gases. It is probably from this cause that epidemics, 
such as the cholera and cattle murrain, in the animal 
kingdom, and the potatoe-rot in the vegetable kmgdom, 
take their rise. When an evil goes to an extent which 
endangers the stability of the whole system of nature, 
nature’s laws step in and correct the evil, and the in- 
stances of the potatoe-rot and the cholera are recent re- 
markable examples of the operations of this law. 

In all these wonderful provisions of nature, described 
in the present chapter, in producing, preserving, and 
correcting, the reader cannot fail to discover the Wis- 
dom of the Creator, in designing and carrying out so 
wonderful a work as Nature. That the whole system of 
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Nature was planned and foreseen by God, when he first 
brought it into existence, I do not doubt; for I cannot 
imagine an all-perfect and all-powerful God, having to 
add to or amend his original design. But while this 
is my own belief, it is possible that God may, owing to 
the employment of the free agency of man, have from 
time to time, during the progress of creation, and ever 
since, changed or amended laws, so as to counteract any 
evil tendency introduced by man; but as these changes 
would be general, as well as the original laws themselves, 
they do not come under the denomination of miracles. 
Miracles imply a partial arrest of existing laws, but, with 
the exception of the miracles of the Bible, there is no 
instance on record of any arrest of the general laws by 
which God orders all things. 

I think it was Dr. Chambers who said that, coraplex 
as nature appears to us in detail, yet if we could look 
behind the scenes, and observe the laws by which it 
is carried on, all would be beauty and simplicity, and 
I trust the history of Creation now given will not ap- 
pear the less probable because it is so simple. Is not 
perfection simple, and will not complexity give way to 
simplicity, as knowledge advances ? 

It may be thought of little practical importance for 
man to dive into the mysteries of nature, but so far from 
that being the case, it is by that very inquiring spirit 
that man acquires a dominion over nature; and the more 
that dominion is extended, the more will his mental and 
material worth be increased, and the better will he per- 
form his great mission in this life—the improvement of 
nature, or Civilisation. 
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I trust I have now collected the main facts bearing on 
the history of Creation, both inorganic and organic, and 
that IT have honestly and without prejudice endeavoured 
to draw conclusions in accordance with these facts. I 
have shown, Ist, that the rude Matter, with its laws, 
was; originally created by the direct act of God,—by his 
Will, acting on his Substance: I have shown, 2nd, that 
that Matter was formed into a-world, fit for life, by na- 
tural means, in other words by the indirect action of 
general laws ; and, 3rd, that in all probability plants, ani- 
mals, and man were likewise created by natural means. 
The first and the third of these conclusions do not appear 
to admit of any positive proof; I have, therefore, only 
spoken of them as assumptions and probabilities; but 
the second admits of a positive proof, namely the evi- 
dences of geology. That the middle arch of Gronoay 
should admit of positive proof is extremely satisfactory, 
for now we may stand on a sure basis, from which reason 
may soar up to God on the one hand, and reach down 
to man on the other. And in casting about for theories 
to meet known facts, there is no saying what may yet be 
discovered; for it is impossible to assign a limit to the 
capacity of reason to unfold the mysteries of existence. 
Probably all that man can ever reach is a theory which 
will account for all known facts and disagree with none ; 
and with that result, which is distinctly within the pro- 
vince of man, for all practical purposes, the great riddle 
of nature would be solved. 

The following extract from Mr. Miller’s last work, 
«The Testimony of the Rocks,’ a book which he did not 
live to see published, will speak for itself :— 
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“TI have been compelled to hold that the days of creation 
are not natural days, but prophetic days, which stretched far 
back into bygone eternity. After in some degree committing 
myself to the other side, I have yielded to evidence which I 
found it impossible to resist, and such has been my incon- 
sistency—an inconsistency of which the world has furnished 
examples in all the sciences, and will, I trust, continue in its 
onward course to furnish many more.” 


There is a striking analogy between the career of Mr. 
Miller and that of Sir Robert Peel; for Mr. Miller was 
to Calvinism what Sir Robert was to Protection. Mr. 
Miller spent his life in refuting the evidences of geology 
as regards the interpretation of the Bible, and died by 
his own hand soon after writing his recantation. Sir 
Robert Peel spent his life in refuting the free-traders, 
and, soon after changing his opinions, died by an acci- 
dent rendered fatal by a broken heart. While both men 
are to be applauded for their courage and honesty in 
confessing the truth, yet theirs is not a life to be coveted, 
the latter end of which was not peace. Let it not be 
said that it is a pity not to allow the dead to be buried 
in silence, for I would gladly draw a veil over this sad 
story; but I am writing in the interest of the living, 
and where can I find lessons richer in wisdom than the 
grave? Now what is the moral that Miller’s life teaches ? 
It teaches us to be humble—and true nobility is ever 
humble—diffident as regards our own opinions, and to- 
lerant of the opinions of others. 


1. Creation has come partly from the will of God and 
partly from the nature of God. The Almighty had cer- 
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tain elements to work upon,—those originally in space ; 
and out of these elements he has made the best pos- 
sible world for the purpose of producing a race of un- 
created and independent Intelligencies to be gathered 
from experience. 

2. Nature is evidently one scheme, carried on by 
general Law,—the only method of Divine Government 
which would conservate the principle of free will and 
be just to all. 

3. It may be accepted as an axiom that all creation 
is good and perfect as a means to an end; but while na- 
ture is good, much evil exists. Evil may be arranged 
under three classes: Ist, original evil; 2nd, social evil; 
and 3rd, unavoidable evil. 

4, Original evil, or want, is ordained for the purpose 
of calling forth man’s intellect and higher feelings, so 
that the interests of civilisation may not be neglected, 
and it is man’s mission in the world to remove these 
evils. Social evils:—many of these may be removed 
by man, while others are unavoidable alike to God and 
man. Unavoidable evils come from the impossibility of 
the Creator doing anything that involves a contradiction, 
or which is beyond or contrary to the Divine nature and 
constitution. 

5. The first creation is Water and Air, which have 
been elaborated out of the rude mass of the world when 
in a highly ignited state. 

6. The peculiar shape of the Earth, flattened as it is 
at the poles, and the existence of an organised crust, 
prove that at one time the Earth was nothing but a 
molten mass of matter. Earthquakes and the lava now 
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issuing from volcanoes, prove that the centre of the earth 
is still in a soft state. 

7. The molten mass in the bowels of the earth, and 
the laws of nature, have been the means by which the 
Almighty has created, and from time to time improved, 
the world. 

8. The crust of the earth, divided as it is into regular 
layers of strata, some of marine and others of freshwater 
origin, proves that the surface of the earth has several 
times been sea and dry land alternately. 

9. The creation of plants and animals, with the ex- 
ception of existing species, has gone on simultaneously 
with the creation of the rocks. The creation of the rocks, 
and the plants and animals imbedded in them, must have 
occupied countless ages in their production. 

10. The second creation is the Cambrian rocks. These 
are of aqueous origin, and the oldest rocks known, and 
in them no trace of living creatures or plants is found. 

11. The third creation is the Silurian rocks, and the 
Old Red Sandstone, with their inferior races of plants 
and animals. ‘The fourth creation is the Carboniferous 
formation, with its improved races. The fifth creation is 
the Oolite and Chalk, and more recent formations, with 
quadrupeds and other superior plants and animals. 

12. The seventh and last creation is Man, and the nu- 
merous plants and animals now existing. There is every 
reason to suppose that all the creations of animate and 
inanimate things since the first creation of the molten 
mass, have been effected, not by direct acts, but by the 
indirect acts of the Almighty, that is, through the me- 
dium of nature itself. 
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13. The laws of nature are the means by which God 
creates, preserves, and corrects nature. These laws may 
be constantly undergoing changes, effected by the direct 
acts of the Almighty; but as these changes are general, 
as well as the original laws themselves, they do not come 
under the denomination of miracles. - 

14. Miracles are the partial arrest of existing general 
laws. With the exception of the miracles of the Bible, 
there is no evidence of such ever having been resorted 
to. A general recourse to miracles would indicate a want 
of perfection, either in the Creator or in creation. 

15. Geology, which is the history of creation, stands 
pre-eminent among the sciences as the instructor of man. 
There, as on a rock, we may stand, and in tracing the 
footprints of creation at our feet, we may ascend from 
the work of God up to God himself, and from the feeble 
efforts of creation up to its highest attainment. ‘This 
great instructor has been dwarfed and kept under by 
the intolerance of the age, and the power of this instru- 
ment may be estimated by the number of books which 
have been written to twist and misrepresent its facts, so 
that erroneous interpretations of Scripture might be vin- 
_ dicated. 

16. To interpret nature apart from religious and mo- 
ral influences and conclusions, is to rob it of its brightest 
jewels, and to dethrone creation from its high position as 
the natural instructor of man. Man is provided with two 
revelations to direct him in this life,—the light of Na- 
ture and the light of Scripture, and it is only by making 
use of both, in the reflected light of each other, that the 
whole truth is to be found. Had this fact been known 
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and acted on by the world only fifty years ago, it is im- 
possible to say to what degree of perfection religion and 
civilisation would have attained in our day. 


“Notzt.—It has been suggested that lectures should be established 
in the British Museum, to make its treasures available to the people ; 
but if duly qualified guides were appointed to conduct visitors through 
the Museum, and point out and explain its various objects, that would 
be of much greater service than lectures. Without such assistance the 
Museum is comparatively uninteresting to visitors, and as a school of 
natural history and art for the people, it will remain a dead letter until 
such guides be appointed. The visitors would gladly pay a moderate 
fee to the guides, and I am sure that literary and scientific young men 
would gladly enter the service, and I shall be glad if this suggestion be 
taken into consideration by the managers of the Museum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 


The Cause of different Events. Predestination tested. Foresight 

limited. Freewill exists. God no respecter of Persons. 
Tue world may be divided into two distinct parts,— 
external nature and internal nature. External nature 
comprehends the Earth, the Atmosphere, the Physical 
-Laws, and the Human Body. Internal nature is the ~ 
Mind, and it will now be my object to ascertain how 
these two worlds of external and internal nature are 
carried on and governed. External nature is a system 
carried on by general laws; but this machine, if I may 
cal] it such, is worked by man as a free agent. Internal 
nature may likewise be called a machine; for while the 
mind is free to choose, all its powers have been born 
with us, either in an active or a latent state. The whole 
machine of nature is good and true in itself as a means 
to an end; but its results depend on how it is worked, 
for if man works the machine badly the result is Evil, 
and if well, the result is Good. 

If I am told that the Will is not free, for as there can 
be nothing without a cause, every motive must have a 
cause, I answer that such is a mere assumption, and at 
variance with fact, seeing that we actually possess the 
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power of choosing, independent of all causes. We all 
know that human government is carried on by general 
laws as well as the Divine government, and we cannot 
call the government of this or any other country a go- 
vernment of “necessity,” for along with human govern- 
ment is associated individual liberty of action; and if it 
is impossible to call human government the government 
of necessity or of predestination, I ask upon what prin- 
ciple can the Divine government be supposed to be based 
on such principles ? 

We read that there is only one event to all; and para- 
doxical as this may sound, seeing that different events 
happen to all, yet when we examine the statement more 
closely we find that it is positively true. ‘The explanation 
of the enigma is this: while it is true that there is only 
one event to all, yet, owing to the different circumstances 
in which every man finds himself compared with every 
other, that “one event” produces a different event in the 
case of one and all. The same may be said of human 
laws, which are also general. The king issues his decree : 
that is the one event to all his subjects; but as the de- 
cree finds every one differently circumstanced to every 
other, it produces a different event to every man. ‘he 
Divine government, by general law, is the only possible 
system by which equal justice could be dealt out to all, 
and the experience we have of human laws is sufficient 
to show that general laws are essentially just, although 
in their effects, owing to the different circumstances in 
which one and all are placed, one man may seem to be 
favoured more than another. ‘This result is in harmony 
with Scripture, where we read that God is no respecter 
of persons. ; 
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A prevalent idea exists that God predestinates one man 
to favour and another to disfavour; and do what we will, 
such edicts are imperative and cannot be resisted. Now 
this is nothing less than the language of an arbitrary 
government, from which neither justice nor good govern- 
ment could result. : No proof of the existence of such a 
government can be offered, as the invariable testimony 
of experience is that the Divine government has no re- 
spect of persons. 

We all know and acknowledge that the public mind 
governs the destinies of a nation; and if the national 
will governs the nation, the individual will must govern 
individuals ; for what is a nation but the aggregate of 
individuals? The Will, like everything else in nature, is 
progressive. In a low state of civilisation or education 
the will is weak ; it is then so governed and ruled by the 
passions and feelings that it can scarcely be said to be a 
will at all,—certainly not a free will. But as civilisation 
advances, and knowledge and reason come into play, the 
tyranny of ignorance and evil feeling is thrown off, and 
the will becomes developed and free. If we say that 
man, in a partially civilised state, is devoid of a free will, 
that would be, practically speaking, true; but upon that 
principle we might likewise say that man is not a rea- 
sonable being. We must view man from his best state, 
that of civilisation, and then we cannot fail to recognise 
a being possessed of a will which is free. The will of 
course will be influenced by knowledge and reason, as well 
as by feeling and circumstances ; but it is absurd to say, 
because it is so influenced, that it possesses no choice 
of acting or of willing. The existence of reason is the 
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proof that we enjoy liberty of choice; for if we had not 
been accustomed to judge and choose, Reason could not 
have been developed within us, for that power comes from 
experience. 

The occurrence of events arising from causes which 
we are unable to unravel and account for, is one reason 
why the idea of predestination takes so strong a hold 
of the mind. Not being able to divine the causes of 
events, what are we to think of them? In this di- 
lemma the mind, unwilling to be baffled, resorts to the 
idea of fate, or predestination, as the only possible ex- 
planation of such events. Another reason which enrols 
so large a portion of mankind in the ranks of predesti- 
narianism, is that that dogma is pleasing. The mind is 
naturally indolent, especially in those who have not under- 
gone the disciple of much thought ; and to believe that 
everything has been settled and arranged for us, by one 
who knows what is best better than ourselves, is no or- 
dinary consolation to the mind. ‘Those two causes—the 
one, the observation of events which have the appear- 
ance of being fated, and the other, that the doctrines of 
fate and predestination are pleasing to weak human na- 
ture, and save the mind a world of trouble in casting 
about for causes, which often reflect on our own conduct, 
—I say these two causes are quite sufficient to account 
for the wide spread of doctrines which are as weak in 
argument as they are evil in tendency. 

The absence of foresight as to future events is a proof 
that the will is free; for if the will and acts of man were 
predestinated, the philosopher would be able to read the 
future. Now, what is the fact? No man has been able 
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to arrive at even a fair approximation of the future. If 
T understand Mr. Buckle rightly, he promises to unfold 
the future to us, but that I think he will find to be a 
vain attempt. I grant that we possess a partial power of 
foresight, arising from the invariable results of external 
nature; but that foresight is so very limited, that it is 
impossible to predict a single future event of history by 
it. James Watt discovered the steam-engine, and Che- 
mistry discovered the electric telegraph ; now as these in- 
ventions, are new to history, it is quite clear that those 
events which are turning the world upside down could 
not have been foreseen. And where would all the pro- 
phecies of the Buckles of the last century be, when they 
are compared with the present times? Macaulay is one 
of the most eminent of historians, and he predicts that 
some day St. Paul’s will be in ruins, and that the Pope 
will once more reign in England; but if we are to have 
a new Protestant Reformation, which is more than pro- 
bable, what will become of the historian’s predictions ? 
I grant that, if we could define the causes of events, we 
could foresee the effects of these causes; but what are 
those causes which ever elude the foresight of man, but 
his “free will” of choosing one thing or rejecting ano- 
ther? Had Watt not chosen to publish his invention, 
we should never have had it; and if I did not choose 
to publish the present work, but rather to commit it to 
the flames, these pages would never be seen. 

If I am told that, although we cannot foresee the 
future, this is no proof that the will is not governed by 
necessity, I answer that we know from experience that 
we possess the power of choice. What is judgment if 
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we have no choice? Knowledge alone would order all 
things, but we know that judgment has quite as much 
to do with the actions of man as knowledge. A youth 
who chooses a profession exercises his judgment in that 
choice ; in marriages we choose, for I am not one of 
those who believe in marriages in heaven. The judge 
on the Bench, and the jury in their box, both judge. 
The editors of the press, when they comment on the 
passing events of the day, judge; the statesman, who 
stands at the helm of affairs, judges; and the public, 
who support or oppose that minister, judges of his 
acts. 

The result of the whole inquiry is, that while the go- 
vernment of the world is carried on by general law, it 
is not a government which acts from necessity, fate, 
or predestination ; for as the will is free, no such prin- 
ciple can be attributed to it. External nature acts from 
necessity, but internal nature is free, and the combina- 
tion of these two elements produces a government which 
is free from the stigmas of fate or predestination. This 
is the only result which is consistent with Revelation, 
Religion, and Responsibility, for if man plays no inde- 
pendent part in life, he is a mere passive machine, and 
not a responsible being. I have shown that it is by 
ignoring facts and evidences that the sceptics come to 
wrong conclusions on this fundamental question ; for if 
the data on which reason acts be defective, the results 
must necessarily be the same ; and such is the error which 
led Spinosa and Voltaire so far from the truth. 

The following extract from Mr. M‘Cosh’s new work, 
‘The Intuitions of the Mind,’ gives so clear a view of 
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the position of the Calvinists, on this great question of 
the will, that I need offer no apology for its length. 


“The will is free. In saying so, I mean to assert, not 
merely that it is free to act as it pleases,—indeed it may often 
be hindered from action, as when I will to move my arm, and 
it refuses to obey because of paralysis. I claim for it an an- 
terior and a higher power, a power in the mind to choose, 
and, when it chooses, a consciousness that it might choose 
otherwise. This truth is revealed to us by immediate consci- 
ousness, and is not to be set aside by any other truth what- 
ever. It is a first truth equal to the highest, to no one of 
which will it ever yield. It cannot be set aside by any other 
truth whatever, nor even by any other first truth, and certainly 
by no derived truth. Whatever other proposition is true, this 
is true also, that man’s will is free. So much is clear, so 
very clear that any attempts to make it clearer will only 
darken it. The difficulties which encompass this subject do 
not arise from free will itself, but from its connection with 
other truths. First, there is the Divine Foreknowledge and 
the Divine Sovereignty doctrines (Predestination and Election) 
which recommend themselves to high reason, and which are 
found in the Word of God. Secondly, there is the appearance 
of causation in the mind, even in its voluntary acts.” 


Here the learned writer confesses that he entertains 
two sets of opposite opinions,—the one, that we possess 
a free will and the power of choosing, and the other, 
that God overrules that will, and therefore foresees all 
that man’s will is to perform for all time coming. In 
accepting Free Will, we are of course bound to give up 
the idea of God’s foreknowing the acts of man; for to 
say that God foreknows the acts of a free will is tanta- 


mount to saying that man has no will of his own. It is 
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plain that if it pleased God in his wisdom to endow his 
creatures with a free will, which of necessity deprived 
himself. of foreknowledge of what that free will would 
perform, that does not detract either from the goodness 
or power of God. On the contrary, it proves how in- 
finitely great and powerful God must be, that he could 
create a race of beings who were to be in a great mea- 
sure the architects of their own souls and destimes. I 
have shown that a large portion of nature—external 
nature—is governed by general law, and to that portion 
the forcknowledge of God must extend; but as regards 
internal nature, as it involves a contradiction to imagine 
that God foresees what man will do, it is probable that 
the foreknowledge of God is limited to some extent. 

It is because man will not follow truth and consistency 
that he makes no progress in knowledge, and the ex- 
tract I have given from a leading light in the ranks of 
the Calvinists proves this very plainly; for while the 
writer tells us he knows the truth, he in the next sen- 
tence refuses to submit to it. Now if we wish to see 
the world advance, and sin and misery die out in the 
land, we must no longer halt between two opinions. The 
Calvinists have unwittingly allied themselves with scep- 
ticism in this matter, and if we judge of a creed by its 
supporters, the Calvinists have certainly gone into the 
wrong lobby on this fundamental question of the will. 
If I have now made this matter clear, let us be men, 
and reject all opinions and doctrines which detract from 
the great truth, that man is in reality a free agent and a — 
fellow-worker with his Maker. he interests of religion 
and civilisation alike demand this sacrifice of long-che- 
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rished opinions, and then every obstruction to the refor- 
mation and progress of the Church and to the restora- 
tion of her unity will be taken away. 

Reasoning upon axioms is easier and more pleasant 
than reasoning from facts, consequently the former is 
preferred to the latter. Facts are dry, they are apt to 
jar with existing opinions, and they are troublesome to 
collect and recollect. For these reasons facts are not po- 
pular, either with the author or the reader. It is how- 
ever certain that without facts truth cannot be found, for 
reasoning which ignores facts is not truth at all. Take 
the question of Free Will as an example; if we reason 
on that subject without facts, we shall soon give free 
will up in despair; but take facts along with our rea- 
soning, and we shall find no difficulty in discovering the 
fact that we actually possess a will. The greater part 
of this book consists of facts, and although these may 
appear dry, yet I hope that fault will be more than com- 
pensated by the new opinions which I shall be able to 
bring forward, owing to the method I have taken of be- 
ginning with facts, and going from them to principles. 


1. External Nature is carried on by a system of gene- 
ral laws which are just to all men, and, so far as that can 
be avoided, they do not interfere with man’s will. 

2. Internal Nature is a machine capable of civilisa- 
tion, but as man possesses liberty of choice, that deve- 
lopment is dependent on his own will and exertions. 

3. The reason why the sceptics make out that man 
has no will is by reasoning on defective and false data ; 

F 2 
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for on data which ignore facts, or facts which are not 
facts, they must come to a wrong conclusion. 

4. The feeling of responsibility is the proof that we 
have the power of choosing, for if we had not that 
power there could be no such feeling. We are trium- 
phantly told that every feeling has a cause, but what but 
free will is the cause of responsibility ? I grant that 
every action has a cause, and when we act of our own 
free will, our will is that cause. 

5. The sceptics cannot prove that we have no free 
will, but those who believe in responsibility can, for the 
conscience is that proof. These results show that scep- 
ticism and Calvinism are agreed on the question of Pre- 
destination, and that the High Church and sound Philo- 
sophy are opposed to it. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HUMAN NATURE. 


Good and Evil defined. Origin of Evil. How Civilisation begins. 
What it produces. Mind analysed. Office of the Intellect. New 
and better Feelings. Idols of the Mind. The Soul defined. Reli- 
gion. Happiness. 


Goop is anything that is true, anything that is right, 
and anything that supplies our mental and bodily wants. 
Evil is of course the opposite, namely, that which is 
false and unreal, that which is wrong, and the presence 
of want, either mental or physical. ‘This great and in- 
teresting subject, “‘ Human Nature,” is generally treated 
of under the head of Natural Religion,—indeed nearly 
the whole of this book may be called a treatise on it ; 
and as Natural Religion forms the counterpart of Re- 
vealed Religion, and ought to form part of our pulpit 
ministrations, I desire to call the particular attention of 
my clerical readers to it. Without this study the Bible 
cannot be understood, for unless we understand our- 
selves, how can we understand anything else P 

God desires the production of a race of intelligent 
beings, and for that purpose he creates the world, and 
places man upon it. The object is the production of 
Goopness ; and if we estimate the value of this product 
by the immensity of the machinery employed to bring 
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it into existence, its value must be truly great. The 
question now arises, where does goodness come from, see- 
ing that neither intelligence nor goodness are born with 
us. The answer is, that they come from the experi- 
ences of this life. Now as goodness is not created with. 
us, but left to be gathered from the experiences of 
this world, it is only reasonable to infer that it could 
not have been given at birth, consistently with the 
Almighty’s plan and purpose in regard to the world. 
Could a race of intelligences, such as this world is 
capable of producing, been created without the inter- 
vention of nature, no nature would of course have been 
created. This conclusion, which is so obvious, has been 
ignored and overlooked by every Church with which I 
am acquainted. But the object of the world is not 
merely to produce Goodness, which will be lost at death, - 
but such as can be transmitted to another state of ex- 
istence. ‘This life therefore is intended not only for the 
production of goodness here, but for its transmission to 
another state. 

From this statement of the object and purpose of cre- 
ation it will be perceived that God effects his great 
purpose partly by a direct creation, that of Nature, and 
partly by the indirect agency of Man. That man should 
be honoured to be a fellow-worker with his Maker in 
producing Good is a fact that has been overlooked; and 
considering how certain it is, it only shows how little 
progress has yet been made in the higher departments 
of faith and knowledge. 

Man begins his career in Want. His physical wants 
may be summed up as the want of food, clothing, and 
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housing ; and his moral wants in not knowing good from 
evil. These wants compel man to exert himself to re- 
move them; hence the rise of Civilisation. Had man 
not been born in Want, it is very certain that he would 
not improve. The arts would have been wanting, and 
the knowledge and’ experience of life, arising from his 
necessities, would likewise have been wanting. He 
would have remained exactly as he was born, and no 
purpose of this life would have been perceptible. Na- 
ture, in that case, would have been a useless crea- 
tion. Such is the nature and use of original want; and 
as want is an evil in itself, it may be called “ Original 
Evil.” 

I shall now endeavour to prove this theory of the 
origin of Evil by a few facts and illustrations. In a 
state of nature the fields bring forth little else than 
weeds, and are altogether unfitted to supply the wants 
of man in a civilised state. In its original state, there- 
fore, the outward world may be said to be evil. It is the 
same with the inner world—the mind. Before man be- 
comes civilised he possesses little or no reasoning power ; 
his feelings and passions are supreme and rule over him. 
Man in his original state may therefore be said to be 
evil, as well as the outward world. Such is the state of 
nature prior to the introduction of civilisation. Now 
-what is the change which civilisation effects?  Civilisa- 
tion cultivates the soil, and makes that which was previ- 
ously barren a fruitful field. Civilisation cultivates the 
mind; and that which was once the sport of the feelings 
and passions, becomes a reasonable being, knowing good 
and evil. Knowledge calls forth new and better feelings, 
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and man passes from a state of barbarism and want, to a 
state of civilisation and comfort. 

These being the facts of the case, it is certain that, al- 
though evil existed in the world from the first, and still 
exists, though in a less degree, nature is good and perfect 
as a means to an end; the means being want and rea- 
son, and the end civilisation. The two statements—the 
one that original evil exists, and the other that nature 
is good—may at first sight appear paradoxical, but when 
explained they are reconciled. The one statement vin- 
dicates the character of God in creating evil, and the 
other, which affirms the goodness of creation, is consis- 
tent with facts and experience. 

It only remains that I should speak of another class 
of evils which are unavoidable. I allude of course to 
physical evils, such as darkness, excesses of heat and 
cold, bodily disease, and so forth. As an illustration of 
an evil that is unavoidable, let me explain the cause of 
darkness. 

Darkness arises from the earth being turned away 
from the sun for certain hours of the day. Now it in- 
volves a contradiction to imagine that God could make 
hght shine through an opaque body, for if it did the 
earth would no longer be opaque, but transparent ; and 
as a solid body was necessary for the habitation of man, 
the evil of darkness became unavoidable. But I may be 
told that God is almighty, and if so he can do anything. 
It is true that God is almighty, in all things consistent 
with his own nature and constitution, but beyond that 
of course even an almighty being cannot go, I may next 
be told that God could have placed two suns in the 
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centre of the planetary system instead of one, and then 
all sides of the earth would be constantly lighted. To 
this I reply, that it is impossible to show how the system 
could be upheld with two centres of gravity; and see- 
ing that such has not been done, it is very certain that 
the thing is impossible. I might go on to explain the 
cause of the other evils I have named, but that would 
lead me too far from my subject. Suffice it to say, that 
they may be all accounted for in the same way as I have 
now accounted for darkness. 

a good man may be said to be he who provides for his 
own household, and performs his duty to God and man, 
according to the abilities and opportunities with which 
he has been favoured. When Christ says, call no man 
good, he evidently means to say call no man perfect ; for 
“good” is a word of comparison, and perfection belongs 
alone to God. That man is called to be a fellow-worker 
with God in the work of producing good and expelling 
evil, is a truth which only requires to be known to raise 
man in self-esteem and self-respect. And that it is good 
that he should be so raised, is as certain as that truth is 
better than error. It is a mistake to imagine that good 
can come from making man worse than he is, as that 
only discourages self-exertion and self-reliance, without 
which no progress either in religion or civilisation can 
be made. To make man worse than the facts of creation 
warrant, is to call in question the goodness of his Cre- 
ator; for if no goodness is to be found in the creature, 
how can we discover goodness in the Creator? We are 
accustomed arbitrarily to set up a standard of perfection, 
and by that standard to judge man. Now nothing can 
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be more fallacious or injurious. Perfection exclusively be- 
longs to God; and such being the case, it is certain that 
to judge the creature by such a standard is folly. There 
being no limit to the capacity of man to rise in the scale 
of intelligence and rectitude, we possess no conception of 
what perfection is; and all we can do is to follow the 
divine injunction to seek after it. 

The origin of Evil is an enigma which has puzzled 
mankind to unravel, from the earliest ages down to the 
present time; and if this obstacle to the progress of 
knowledge is in any degree removed by the present in- 
quiry, it will be no ordinary satisfaction to the writer. 
That man in the early ages of the world should have 
observed evil, and not been able to account for it upon 
any principle consistent with the facts of the case, is only 
what in such circumstances was to be expected ; for it is 
not until science becomes known that so difficult and 
complex a subject as the nature of evil could be compre- 
hended. It is surprising that in our own day we should 
find learned men looking to the early ages of the world 
for light. It is only by inverting the order of nature, 
and saying that man begins his career with civilisation, in- 
stead of ending with it, that any writer can expect light 
from such a quarter. Primitive times will be found 
to abound in traditions and fables, the natural product 
of imagination and feeling unenlightened by reason ; it 
is therefore vain to look to such times for knowledge. 
If we wish to add anything to the store of knowledge 
already existing, we must leave the musty tomes on the — 
shelves of our libraries, and go out upon the wide world 
to gather facts from which to instruct our fellow-men. 
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We have had enough of the past; let us now be men, 
and set to work in right earnest with the materials of 
knowledge so liberally furnished by the experiences of 
modern civilisation. ' 

The functions of the mind may be divided into two 
great classes, those of feeling and intellect. The feel- 
ings are indicated under a variety of names, such as the 
emotions, the heart, the affections, the tastes, the de- 
sires, and the passions. The intellect is likewise spoken 
of under several appellations, such as reason, the under- 
standing, the conscience, and so forth. At birth and in 
early youth only a few of the inferior feelings are in 
exercise, while all the higher feelings with intellect and 
conscience are wanting. But although all which consti- 
tutes the soul is wanting in childhood,—for intelligence 
and the higher sentiments may be said to constitute the 
soul,—there is no doubt that these are latent in the mind 
from birth. 

All nature calls for improvement and cultivation, and 
I -will now proceed to show how the Mind is to be culti- 
vated. We are to operate on the Feelings; and with 
this object I shall enumerate the principal affections of 
the Mind. The good feelings are Love, Reasonable De- 
sires or wishes, Contentment and Happiness. ‘The evil 
feelings are Hatred, Jealousy, Envy, Unreasonable De- 
sires, Disappointment, and Unhappiness. Here we have 
a budget of good and evil things; and the question 
comes, how are we to lay hold of the good and eject the 
bad. ‘To make our election, and to conquer the choice 
so made, is the object and purpose of life; and I shall 
now show how this object is to be realised. 
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The acquisition of knowledge, good and true, is the 
great instrument of moral culture, for that not only 
teaches us to know good from evil, but it bends the Will 
to do that which is good by offering happiness in ex- 
change for unhappiness. Knowledge not only improves 
the intellect and conscience, but the feelings as well. 
The Will being at the command of feeling,—for who can 
resist love and desire >—it is obvious that the will is good 
or evil, as the feelings are the one or the other. That 
the feelings are capable of being made good, by the ac- 
quisition of true knowledge, and that the Will may be 
changed from evil to good is certain. In the adult mind 
the feelings will be found to be almost the exact coun- 
terpart of the knowledge and experience received into 
the mind; so that it is literally true, that as we sow we 
shall reap. These, I think, are truths which might be 
expanded to any extent with benefits to mankind which 
are beyond the mind of nan to conceive; and yet they 
are as a sealed book to one and all! 

Owing to the absence of intellect and the higher feel- 
ings in childhood and youth, we must ever begin the work 
of self-culture upon a field grown over with weeds. This 
is an unavoidable evil, which renders the task of self-im- 
provement in every case a difficult one. The difficulty 
however only exists at first; for once acquire the habit 
of observation and comparison, the fruits will soon ap- 
pear in a character which will no longer be vague and 
negative, but noble, just, and true. Only let a man un- 
derstand what he is, and how he may purchase happi- 
ness, and he will set about the work in right earnest, for 
such is the object of all. But seeing that this knowledge 
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is not given, it is no wonder that the world is no better 
than it is. 

In the tillage of new ground the farmer finds the soil 
barren and grown over with weeds. Now what does he 
_ do? He turns up fresh soil, which lay dormant in the 
ground, and into that new soil he throws the seed, and 
the result is a plentiful harvest. It is the same with 
mental culture, which begins with a field overgrown with 
the weeds of uncontrolled feelings. By the reception of 
knowledge we awaken new and better feelings, and a 
rich harvest is got. The analogy between internal and 
external culture is here shown to be so close that it can 
scarcely be called analogy, as the two are almost iden- 
tical, the one having reference to matter, and the other 
to spirit. The industry, skill, and perseverance of man, 
aided by revelation, is therefore all that is wanting to 
fulfil the intention of God in the civilisation of the 
world, both mental and physical. 

Feeling cannot improve feeling. If we read a novel 
addressed to the feelings, what is the effect ? It gratifies 
the feelings ; but as the intellect is not addressed, it does 
not instruct, and no improvement is made. One poison 
may cast out another poison ; but that is not a cure, but 
only a change of one poison for another. Of course I do 
not mean to say that the feelings are poison, but this I 
may say, that feeling, before it has been acted on by in- 
tellect, produces evil more than good. Error is so iden- 
tified with feeling, that I may illustrate the same truth 
by reference to it. Error cannot cast out error. One 
error may be exchanged for another, but that is not a 
cure, but only a change of one error for another. Now, 
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as feeling cannot improve feeling, what is to be done 
and where are we to look for reformation? It is by the 
intellect, supported by true knowledge, that we can im- 
prove the feelings. Intellect thus supported casts out 
error and prejudice, subdues the natural feelings and the 
will, and in their stead rears up new and good feelings, 
which change and improve the whole character. Its de- 
sires become reasonable and moderate, its aspirations are 
good, and contentment or happiness is the result. 

That prejudices or erroneous opinions are a species 
of idolatry, as Lord Bacon informs us, there can be no 
doubt; for while they remain in the soul the mind is in- 
sensible to the voice of truth, and becomes intolerant and 
of a persecuting spirit. When an opinion is powerfully 
supported by the feelings, let no man mistake that for 
the voice of truth,— it is nothing of the kind. Further, 
if such feelings are followed by indignation, let none ima- 
gine that to be a sign of truth, for it is not so. I shall 
now be asked, if these feelings are not to be listened to, 
what is to be done? I answer, we must go to the store- 
house of knowledge and inquire there what truth says ; 
and having ascertained the truth, we must submit our- 
selves to its dictates. ‘This duty of course involves the 
exercise of self-denial, for unless we are prepared to deny 
feeling and give effect to intellect, we cannot conquer. 
This self-denial implies strength of mind, for we read that 
he who conquers himself is greater than he who takes a 
city, and that strength will be got if we make the trial. 
If I am asked how the storehouse of true knowledge is - 
to be opened to all, I answer, that if a definite code 
of opinions be taught in our colleges and schools, the 
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knowledge of truth will be patent to all. If the his- 
tory of these idols of the soul was written, it would 
comprise the history of error and evil. The idols of the 
soul are personified in Scripture, where they are treated 
of as Satan roaming up and down in the world seeking 
whom he may devour. ‘This is an apt illustration of the 
evil principle under discussion, but it is plain that the 
word “devil” is not imtended to be taken literally, but 
spiritually. On no subject so much as on religion does 
prejudice and error exist, and on that subject the mind 
must ever be on the alert to seek out the truth, and 
deliver itseif from a bondage the malignity of which is 
fully described by our Saviour under the figure of Satan. 

I shall now state definitely what those affections are 
which are spoken of as a devil or an evil spirit. Senr- 
LOvE, when unsubdued by reason, is the great source of 
the evil passions, and that I say is the evil spirit. Self- 
love produces pride, envy, jealousy, hatred, intolerance, 
and all uncharitableness ; and it is the mission of reason, 
reinforced by the motives of the Gospel, to subdue these 
evil passions, and thus convert evil feelings into good 
feelings. It has been said that error is the beginning 
of truth, and if that may be said, it is equally true that 
evil passions are the beginning of good passions; but 
whether this may be so or not, one thing is certain, that 
although the natural feelings are evil until they are re- 
generated, we could have no good feelings without them : 
as well say that land is bad because in a natural state it 
only produces weeds. No, all nature, both internal and 
external, is good and perfect as a means to an end, and 
I may add that there is no greater difficulty in converting 
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evil passions into good passions, than in converting the 
garden of the sluggard into a fruitful vineyard. 

The result of this inquiry is highly encouraging, for 
we have found that TRUE KNowLEDGE alone is wanting 
to effect all that I have desired, and knowledge is hap- 
pily within the reach of all. Good-feeling and good-will 
are the fruits to be produced, and these are regeneration 
or civilisation in its highest perfection. 

There are a variety of axioms which are innate, and may 
therefore be said to be the attributes of Reason. ‘These 
axioms are self-evident, and neither admit of external 
proof, nor require any. Without these, reason would be 
useless ; and so impressed are they on the mind, that 
I have spoken of them as properties of reason. I will 
mention a few of these axioms:—That a thing cannot 
be, and not be at the same time ;—that nothing can pro- 
duce nothing; that two things which are contrary cannot 
both be true, and so on. Reason must have certain data 
on which to operate. These data consist partly of facts 
and partly of axioms, and from these reason draws a 
conclusion. Such being the process of reasoning, it is 
evident that reason may lead to error as well. as to truth. 
When it misleads, the fault must not be ascribed to rea- 
son itself, but to a wrong selection of data. If we take 
certain facts and axioms, and ignore others which ought 
to have been taken, we shall obtain a false result. Again, 
if we take supposed facts, which are not facts at all, we 
shall get the same false result ; it being very certain, that 
if we commence with error we must end with error. 
This is the cause why reason when applied to theology 
and philosophy has so often led to scepticism. 
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Happiness I consider to consist in the feeling of satis- 
faction and contentment. The acquisition of wealth does 
not give contentment, for the more we get the more 
we desire. Power is the same, for the more power and 
influence we exercise the more we wish for. Reputa- 
tion, as a statesman, an author, a soldier, or any other 
profession, does not give contentment, for jealousy and 
envy are sure to mix themselves with its sweets. Then, 
if neither riches nor position gives happiness and con- 
tentment, where are we to seek for the grand prize of 
life? I answer, that competence, occupation, and reli- 
gion are the essentials of contentment. Occupation calls 
forth the various qualities and functions of the mind, and 
without the exercise of these the mind seems to feed 
on itself, and though it may subsist on such fare for 
a time, it cannot go on without producing discontent 
and unhappiness. Religion is no less necessary to hap- 
piness, for without its self-denying precepts to exercise 
an authority over us on the one hand, and its conso- 
lations under affliction, both mental and bodily, on the © 
other, I cannot conceive how happiness is possible. But 
it is not every kind of religion which will produce con- 
_ tentment and happiness ; for if that were so, the religion 

‘of the Brahmins would be as good as the religion of 
Christ. To be effectual in the production of peace of 
mind, religion must be true ; and this I shall now ex- 
plain. 

No religion which is false or which contains erro- 
neous doctrines can be carried into practice, and that 
being so it cannot produce sincerity, but, on the con- 


trary, hypocrisy. So long as religion is defective it is 
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vain to expect it to produce satisfaction; for so long as 
faith and practice differ, which they must do if the faith 
is defective, unhappiness can be the only result. A de- 
fective faith may produce self-righteousness and a feel- 
ing of satisfaction by deluding ourselves that we are 
better than our neighbours; but let not such abuse of 
happiness be mistaken for the reality, for that is not 
happiness which is purchased at the expense of truth, 
-or in exalting ourselves at the expense of others. All 
abuses bring their punishment with them; and while 
the victims of delusion purchase a false happiness in the 
way I have mentioned, they suffer internally when they 
discover their own inconsistencies and shortcomings. It 
has been well said, that he who has much to repent of is 
a great sinner; and it is by following errors in faith that 
we may gratify our selfish feelings, that we have so many 
sins to deplore. Prevention is better than cure, and if 
we will purify our faith, we shall have the less to repent 
of. The object of creation is the production of goodness, 
and where that is there is happmess. I hope I have now 
exposed the fallacy which gains so much credence among 
men—that sincerity in Religion alone is sufficient ; for, 
so far from that being true, it is impossible that since- 
rity without truth can have any existence. To be happy, 
our faith must be free from error, and then we may ex- 
pect sincerity. 

Unhappy marriages are on the increase—a result which 
is to be expected in the present depressed state of indi- 
vidual character; and the evil must go on creasing 
unless some adequate remedy be speedily applied. The 
Divorce Court has become a necessity ; but that, of course, 
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is not aremedy. The only remedy is better education, 
better morals, better religion, better manners, and better 
occupation and amusements. The decline of intelligence, 
so characteristic of the age, produces a taste for empty 
amusements and showy accomplishments. Real educa- 
tion is neglected, and consequently domestic happiness 
is on the wane. If women would only marry for good 
sense, and make sure that they are married for the same, 
the men would cultivate that quality; but so long as 
other qualities than those of good sense, good judgment, 
and good taste are alone appreciated, we cannot expect 
to see these virtues fashionable. It is the province of the 
women to set the fashions, and if fashion would now take 
the direction of good sense, we should soon hear less of 
unhappy marriages and the Divorce Court. Good sense 
is the faculty of approving or disapproving, or of judging. 
It is different from common sense, for common sense is 
not always good sense. If I am asked by those about 
to marry how they are to decide the important question, 
I think I can give a simple rule to meet the case. Let 
those about to marry ask themselves what they are mar- 
rying for. Having ascertained what their object is, let 
them further ask whether that object is such as is cal- 
culated to last for a lifetime, and that which they could 
communicate to their intended partner without a blush. 
If these two questions can be answered satisfactorily, 
there will be every chance of conjugal felicity. 

What is so fatal to domestic peace as temper? Now, 
what does that arise from but the want of intellect power- 
ful enough to govern the feelings? and yet that is a part 
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good manners, once so much prized, seem to be gradually 
dying out. Why does not a modern Chesterfield arise to 
teach us afresh the art of manners and good-breeding ? 
Intelligence and manly character is what is wanting, and 
not moralising after the fashion of ‘“‘ Woman’s Mission ”’ 
and “ Daughters of England.’”” Women are more reli- 
Lo REN inclined than men, owing no doubt to this, that 
a vr attention is less distracted by the cares of business ; 
“cf LS Eand) the direction which the female mind has taken will 
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“ Proverbial Philosophy” seems to be the favourite 
study of the drawing-room at present, showing how 
barren the age is of books fitted to form and improve 
the character. Mr. Tupper’s book, like my own, touches 
on everything, and I know of no other book which will 
serve better to contrast with my own. Mr. Tupper’s 
book is addressed to the feelmgs, and mine to the in- 
tellect: the former magnifies ignorance and mystery, 
while mine diminishes ignorance and solves mysteries, so 
that the two books are opposites one of another. We 
read that men love darkness more than light, but I 
believe the time has now come when men will love light 
better than darkness; and if the two books are such as 
I have described, they will serve as a test by which this 
opinion, as to the improved state of the world compared 
with primitive times, may be ascertained. 

Although the proximate object of science is the im- 
provement of material things, its ultimate object is the 
production of cHaracrsr; for what are material things 
but the means of advancing our spiritual interests and 
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happiness? The knowledge of human nature admits of 
indefinite advancement, and if religion is to be reformed 
all those difficulties which have hitherto prevented writers 
from developing it will be removed, when steady progress 
will be made. Does not man consist of soul as well as 
body? And why should not the knowledge of the one 
be as freely cultivated as that of the other? And why 
do we imagine that human nature can be known when 
we confine our studies to its material interests and ig- 
nore its spiritual wants. There is certainly no greater 
difficulty in discovering the secrets of nature in the soul 
than in the body. Can it be better to leave man to re- 
main a riddle to himself than to solve that riddle? The 
science of Humanity, both mental and physical, must 
be taught,—a science which will not only advance moral 
knowledge but the medical art. The fruits of this 
science may be expected not only to add materially to 
the term of human life, but to the health of the body 
and to the power and strength of the mind. That such 
is the ultimate object of all science there can be no doubt, 
and that all this progress will sooner or later be accom- 
plished is equally certain; and in the prospect of some 
amendment in Religion we may confidently look forward 
to this progress in our own time and generation. 

It has been my study neither to exalt man above 
measure, nor to reduce him below what he is in reality ; 
and if I have succeeded in rightly dividing between Man 
and his Maker, and in reconciling the ways of God to 
Man, a great advance in science will have been made. 
Science and religion have hitherto been opposed to each 
other, but now I trust they are reconciled and go hand 
in hand. 
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1. Good is anything that supplies our wants either 
mental or physical, or anything that is true or right. 
Evil is the want of anything that is good either in know- 
ledge or in bodily comforts. Ignorance, delusion, preju- 
dice, superstition, and scepticism, are all evil. The want 
of bodily comforts and health is likewise evil. 

2. Civilisation cultivates the fields and converts a 
barren wilderness into a fruitful country. It cultivates 
the mind and converts the natural man into the civilised 
man, and man thus becomes a reasonable being capable 
of knowing good and evil. 

3. The Soul consists of the higher feelings and sen- 
timents, and although these are latent in the mind at 
birth, yet the soul is practically the product of this life. 
God gives the capacity to produce the soul, and the soul 
produced is the result of knowledge and experience. 

4. A good man is a religious man, a man of princi- 
ple, a man of good understanding, good sense, and good 
feeling ; all qualities which come from good knowledge 
and good conduct. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The Test of Truth defined. How the Reformation of Luther was ef- 
fected. How the new Reformation will be effected. A Summary of 
Evangelical Doctrine. Faith and Works. The Theory of the Cal- 
vinist tested. 


THERE is an apparent difference in doctrine in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, compared with the Gospels and the 
other writings of the New Testament, to reconcile which 
is the first duty of any one who attempts to interpret 
the Bible. There appears to be only one way of ef- 
fecting this, and that is by comparing all the writings 
of the New Testament and discovering what the Gospel 
is; and, having ascertained that preliminary point, to in- 
terpret the whole of the New Testament by it. This I 
have done, and the result of the process is, that the 
Gospel means Self-Reformation: to deny the natural 
affections and lusts at the call of truth and duty,— 
being that seL¥-pEN1AL which our Lord speaks of un- 
der the figure of a cross. “Jf any man will deny him- 
self, let him take up his cross daily.” Such is the sa- 
crifice which Christianity demands, and the atonement 
which its Divine Author wrought out for them, for the 
work of Christ is at once a Sacrifice and an Atonement. 

St. Paul’s Epistles are generally interpreted as mean- 
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ing a material sacrifice and atonement; but that the 
Apostle meant a spiritual atonement may be proved from 
his own writings, for he states that “¢t is ¢mposszble that 
the blood of bulls and goats can atone for sin.” It is 
true, that in another place the Apostle says, all things 
by the Law are purged by blood, and without blood 
there is no remission; but if we take that passage lite- 
rally, we make the Apostle contradict himself. What the 
Apostle means is simply this, that unless Christ had died 
his work and atonement would not have been complete ; 
and not that the blood of Christ, taken in a material 
sense, could take away sin; for if the blood of bulls 
could not take away sin, it is impossible that the blood 
of Christ’s human nature could have that effect, for none 
will say that Christ’s divine nature could die. It is 
important to bear this distinction in mind, for if we in- 
terpret St. Paul literally we shall go back to the Jewish 
doctrine of Sacrifice, which Christ denounced, and which 
the prophets said was an abomination to the Lord. We 
are to trust in the blood of Christ in a spiritual sense, 
for unless Christ had sealed his testimony with his blood 
the Gospel could never have reached our ears, and con- 
sequently we should have remained under the dominion 
of sin. 

“ This 1s the blood of the New Testament which is shed 
for man, for the remission of sin.’ To take this passage 
in a literal sense seems to me to be as unreasonable and 
as upposed to the intention of Him who uttered these 
well-known words, as to suppose that the bread of the 
sacrament was the real body of Christ, because Christ 
said that that bread was his body. 
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We may read hundreds of passages on the body and 
blood of Christ in the Bible to support the literal in- 
terpretation of such passages, but that does not alter 
the fact, that the literal meaning is opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel and the evidences of fact and 
reason. If it is difficult to read St. Paul in any other 
than a literal sense, I ask how the reformers of the six- 
teenth century managed to read St. John in a spiritual 
sense as to the real presence, who spoke even in a more 
decided manner on that question than St. Paul does on 
the question of sacrifice, as the following passage will 
show: “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” (John vi.) The 
reason why Christ and his Apostles often speak posi- 
tively, and not figuratively, is the defective nature of all 
the Oriental languages, for these tongues have no word 
to denote “ signify.” Now although the New Testament 
is written in Greek, Christ and his Apostles spoke in 
Syriac, and for the want of the necessary words their 
preaching when rendered into Greek occasions much 
misconception. 

It is the characteristic of all primitive Churches to read 
the Scriptures literally, of which the Catholic Church 
is a standing example, for that Church reads the Bible 
much more literally than the Protestants do, of which I 
have given examples. As Religion advances towards 
perfection it will be found that progress can only be 
effected by reading the Bible still more spiritually than 
heretofore. ‘This must be so if we only consider the na- 
ture of man. Place the Bible before an illiterate man, 
and he will read it all literally ; but place it before a man 
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enlightened in knowledge and truth, and he will at once 
spiritualise a large portion of it: and if the test of hu- 
man nature has enabled me to spiritualise many passages 
which have hitherto been taken literally, that is the 
natural effect of knowledge and truth when brought to 
bear on the Word of God. The Scriptures were never 
intended to be taken all literally, for that would contra- 
dict the plainest testimony of experience, and thus the 
Bible would be made to bear its own condemnation 
as a book of inspiration. 

If I am asked why the Bible was not made more 
plain than it is, I answer that question by asking another. 
Why did our Lord teach his Gospel in parables and not 
by a plainer method of speech, and why does God effect 
his purpose in creation not by giving knowledge directly, 
but by withholding it? The reason is, that an inde- 
pendent intelligence might be created, and keeping this 
purpose in view the Supreme-Wisdom has only partially 
revealed his will orally, and left man to do the rest him- 
self. If it is wrong to spiritualise the Bible, as I have 
ventured to do, then the reformation of Luther is wrong, 
for that reformation abolished the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, the Confessional, Absolution, and a variety of 
other doctrines by that method; and in now going for- 
ward to another reformation, we shall only carry out that 
which Luther so nobly began. 

If we invariably interpret the Bible literally we shall 
fall into errors which will contradict the plainest facts of 
knowledge. ‘This will appear if I give one or two in- - 
stances. ‘The literal interpretation of Genesis states that 
not only was the world made and peopled in six days, 
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but that all the heavenly bodies were made at the same 
time and within the same short period. Now as the evi- 
dence of Geology proves that the creation must have oc- 
cupied many millions of years, we must turn to the spi- 
ritual sense of the passage if we wish to discover its true 
meaning. The evidence of facts which has been called 
the revelations of nature necessitate such an interpreta- 
tion. To give another instance. In the New Testament 
we find that Christ speaks of the bread broken as his 
body, and the wine poured out as his blood. Here again 
we find ourselves forced to reject the literal sense and 
take the spiritual sense. It is equally true that it will 
not meet the requirements of truth if we sometimes take 
the literal and sometimes the spiritual sense, as it may 
suit our own opinions or wishes, for then we may make 
the Bible say anything we please. In these circum- 
stances, what is to be done? Has God given to man a 
revelation of his will and denied to him any certain mode 
of discovering its meaning? Better far that revelation 
had never been given, for in that case it would mislead 
rather than guide. Certainly not: God’s works are all 
perfect and complete, and the gift of revelation is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

If we make use of facts,—and what are facts but 
truth ?—we shall possess a test which, like the needle al- 
ways pointing in one direction, will invariably point to the 
right. Nothing is so easily known as a fact, and we all 
know that facts admit of no denial. Here therefore we 
have a certain test of truth, by which a large portion of 
the difficulties constantly occurring in the perusal of the 
Bible may be solved and set at rest. This test shall be 
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our guide to direct us when to apply the literal and when 
the spiritual interpretation. We shall then apply our- 
selves to the study of the Bible upon a definite princi- 
ple, and no longer without any rule to guide us. As the 
revelation of Nature and Scripture have come from the 
same author, both must be of equal authority ; and if ap- 
parent discrepancies between the one and the other show 
themselves, we may rest assured that they are only appa- 
rent, for God cannot contradict himself. 

I now pass to the consideration of another test which 
is no less important. There are many doctrines in the 
Bible to which the test of facts cannot be applied. We 
must therefore look for some other test which will meet 
these cases. The doctrine of the perfection of the Deity 
is a test which will meet every possible case. All theo- 
logy, as the word itself signifies, is based on the divine ex- 
istence and perfection. This being so, it is manifest that 
no doctrine which contradicts or in any way jars with 
that governing doctrine can be true; and so searching is 
this test, that I know of no erroneous doctrine held by 
any of our numerous Churches which may not be detected 
and refuted by it. 

Let me now take one or two doctrines to show the 
operation of this comprehensive test. The first doctrine 
to which I shall refer is that of man’s original depravity. 
We read that sin came into the world by Adam’s trans- 
gression, and that death came in consequence of that 
sin. I grant the fact of the existence of original evil, 
but I deny the doctrine that God first created Adam free 
from evil, and afterwards allowed one of. his creatures to 
spoil the goodly work. 'To hold such a doctrine either 
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implies a want of power in God to prevent the work of 
Satan, or the want of goodness in allowing Satan to effect 
the ruin of mankind. Here the doctrine of original sin 
is distinctly opposed to the doctrine of God’s perfec- 
tion. The next doctrines to be noticed are those of free 
will and predestination. It is evident that if God has de- 
nied to man a free will, and has predestinated all things, 
that God himself and not man is responsible for all the 
evil in the world. There is no escape from this deduc- 
tion, awful as that may be; and as such a deduction would 
deprive God of all perfection whatever, we are bound to 
reject it, for we must vindicate the character of Jehovah 
even at the sacrifice of our most cherished opinions. 
When we reject predestination and accept free will all is 
clear; then we can understand how man is responsible 
for his acts and how God may punish the guilty. 

I have now shown that we possess two great tests of 
truth, the test of facts and the test of the Divine perfec- 
tion. These may be called the polestars of revelation, tests 
which are able and sufficient to lead us safely through 
the labyrinth of theological controversy, rejecting scep- 
ticism on the one hand and superstition on the other. 

I shall now give a summary of Gospel truth, as that is 
to be found in the writings of the four Evangelists, Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, where alone the words of 
our Saviour are given. In going to the writings of the 
Evangelists in search of the precious treasure, I go to the 
fountain-head ; and although the result may be different 
from what some of my readers may expect, yet it will ne- 
vertheless be found to be true Evangelism. 

Love to God in Christ our Saviour and Redeemer is 
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the great motive which the Gospel holds out for obe- 
dience to its precepts; and with that motive every man 
‘is able to work out his own salvation, for the age of 
miracles has passed away. That motive calls forth good 
action, and that action produces regeneration, which is 
the natural effect of that action. ‘There is nothing mi- 
raculous in regeneration. The gift of Christ is miracu- 
lous, and in its origin the Gospel may be said to be the 
same; but in its effects on the soul they are wholly 
natural. The death and sufferings of Christ for our re- 
demption call forth our love and adoration ; and without 
the manifestation of Christ as a sufferer for humanity 
the Gospel would fail of its effect. It was necessary that 
Christ should die, that we might live. Without the 
death of Christ the crowning miracle of the Resurrection 
would have been wanting; and if with that greatest of 
miracles men are scarcely persuaded of the Divine au- 
thority of Christ’s mission, what must have been the 
fate of the Gospel without itP It was therefore abso- 
lutely necessary that Christ should die, that his Revela- 
tion might be universally received. 

“ This is the condemnation, that light has come into the 
world, and men have loved darkness rather than light.” 
Here our Saviour makes condemnation consist not in 
original sin, but in preferring error to truth. Salvation 
is the opposite, namely, the acceptation of Christ as our 
Redeemer and Divine instructor, both in belief and in 
action. Such being redemption, the question as to whe- 
ther faith or works is the true doctrine of justification 
is easily solved. Salvation comes from belief in Christ, 
and action in obedience to Christ’s commands. There- 
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fore we are justified not by faith alone, nor by works 
alone, but by faith and works combined. 

The object of religion must be regeneration, or it is 
nothing. Now as regeneration can only be produced by 
action or works, and as works are taken away by the Cal- 
vinistic theory, the remaining creed can have no definite 
object. To whom much is given of him much shall be 
required, and to whom little is given of him little shall be 
required, for every man shall be judged according to his 
works. Here both the doctrines of works and respon- 
sibility are taught; and I think the perusal of the Gos- 
pels will convince any reasonable mind, that if there is 
truth in the Bible, the Gospels teach these essential 
truths very clearly. But it will now be necessary to 
touch on some questions regarding the Future State, 
both as respects the judgment-day and the nature of the 
rewards and punishments of the future. 

If we believe that judgment and glory are to be de- 
ferred until a general judgment-day, on which the whole 
family of man, dead, living, and unborn, is to be raised 
and judged, that involves a middle state, in which the 
souls of men are to lie dormant in their graves until a 
general resurrection. ‘This is not a very cheerful pros- 
pect for a deathbed, for the world may yet last for thou- 
sands of years, and in that case we should be separated 
from all that is dear to us for that lengthened period. 
Happily St. Paul’s words indicate the contrary, for he says, 
“‘T would rather be absent from the body and present 
with the Lord.” 

To believe in a middle state is belief in the Purga- 
tory of the Catholic Church under another name, and in- 
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volving a different description of punishment,—a belief 
which that Church wields to great effect in suppressing 
the liberties of its people. The globe is not yet more 
than half peopled. Three-fourths of America, nearly the 
whole of Africa, a large portion of Asia, and nearly the 
whole of the islands of the East are yet uninhabited. 
Now as it will take ages to people those vast regions, and 
as God produces nothing in vain, it is more than proba- 
ble that the existence of the world has not yet nearly run 
its course. The imperfect state to which civilisation has 
yet arrived, compared with that of which it is capable, is a 
still more convincing proof than the one already named, 
that the world is destined to exist for a period of time of 
which we have little conception. Such being the case, it 
is obvious that if the judgment-day is to be postponed 
to the end of the world, that day must be a distant one. 
The question of rewards and punishments must be dis- 
cussed with special reference to the character and per- 
fection of God, the Judge of all. We know that God is 
the God of love, and has no pleasure in the punish- 
ment of the wicked. Punishments will therefore be re- 
stricted to that which is necessary to maintain good go- 
vernment on the earth and the production of goodness. 
These are definite principles; and, keeping these prin- 
ciples in view, I shall be able to indicate the probable 
nature of the rewards of the future. The production of 
goodness is God’s object in this world; therefore re- 
wards will be déalt out according to the degree of good- 
ness found in each soul, with special reference to the abi- 
lities and opportunities with which each has been en- 
dowed. There will be a great variety of different States, 
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peopled with souls of all degrees of goodness, and re- 
wards will consist of our being sent to one or other of 
these states. “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions,’ —a statement of our Lord which confirms the 
view I have now taken. That it will be a severe pu- 
nishment to be shut out from the companionship of the 
good and the noble, and compelled to associate with 
those we cannot love or respect, there is no doubt; and, 
looking to the character of the great Judge who is to 
pronounce our fate, a greater punishment than a separa- 
tion from all that is good is not conceivable. 

If I am told that the New Testament speaks of a 
lake of fire and so forth, I answer, that such language is 
easily explamed. In a primitive state of civilisation no- 
thing less than reference to terrestrial affairs could make 
any lmpression,—hence the manner in which the Jews, 
who were an ignorant and ill-civilised people, were spoken 
to by our Lord. The figure of a judgment-day was bor- 
rowed from their own criminal courts; and if, instead 
of a lake of fire, a separation of the righteous from the 
wicked had been spoken of, no impression could have 
been made. 

All primitive Churches appeal to the feelings of fear 
rather than love, of which the Catholic Church is a nota- 
ble example ; but‘as love is the essence of the Gospel, 
it is our duty, if we would be faithful to our Master, to 
seek the interests of religion, not by wielding the arm 
of fear, but of love. That love is a much more potent 
weapon to induce obedience than fear all experience goes 
to prove. In these circumstances I hope I have con- 
sulted the best interests of religion in deprecating the 
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use of fear beyond what Scripture and reason absolutely 
demand. In this world God has ordained that intelli- 
gence and goodness are to be elaborated out of the expe- 
rience of this life, and it ‘is probable that the same will 
be the case in the next world. That the future state will 
not be one of idleness and the absence of duty, there 
is no doubt; and if from the experience of the future 
state, a superior intelligence is to be created, and su- 
peradded to that we have gathered in this life, this 
is only what may be inferred from what we see here. To 
gather this new and superior goodness and intelligence 
involves duties and employments, but what these duties 
may be I must leave to the imagination of the reader. 

I must now speak of prophecy, a subject which occu- 
pies so much of the attention of the clergy. The repeated 
failure of all the predictions cf the end of the world, 
within the recollection of my readers, ought to be enough 
to show how idle it is to indulge in such speculations. 
No man can explain the meaning of any prophecy until 
after the event predicted takes place, for the prophecies 
are all couched in language so dark and vague that it is 
impossible to decipher them; and seeing that such is the 
case, it is only a fair inference to say, that it was not the 
intention of God that their fulfilment should be known 
until after the events they predict have come to pass, and 
then their aim and purpose will be apparent. Writers 
on prophecy little know how much their speculations 
disturb the industry and affairs of the people. In the 
Middle Ages prophecy was cultivated as much as now, 
and it often happened that the people were so persuaded 
by their would-be prophets that they actually left their 
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farms and their merchandise, and prepared themselves to 
meet the end of the world in the attitude of prayer. 

The end of the world, as I have already said, is evi- 
dently far distant ; and when we consider its use and 
purpose, it is not impossible that it may exist to all eter- 
nity. That the world will yet be delivered from all evil 
that is fairly within the reach of man to expel, before it is 
ended, I doubt not, for a wise God would not destroy 
his work until it was complete. Who can assign any 
limits to the perfection of man in this world? for there 
seems to be no end to discovery; and why should we 
imagine that God will destroy his own work before its 
destinies are finished ? ioe 

I am now prepared to enter on the subject of Cat- 
vinisM, a theory of religion which I have had occasion 
to allude to in terms of deprecation in the course of the 
work. ‘This theory of the Christian Religion has existed 
in the Churches since the time of its founder, Dr. Calvin ; 
but it was not until the opening of the present century 
that it began to assume the power which it now exercises 
over the minds of believers. 

To test the reality of the Calvinistic theory, let me ask 
what is the object of that religion. Regeneration is not 
the object of the Calvinistic Churches, since they repudi- 
ate works, and works are necessary to regeneration. ‘T'o 
glorify God is not the object, for that is worship, and 
worship is not an object but a means. Belief is not the 
object, for unless belief is followed by action it can pro- 
duce nothing. Prayer is not the object, for with Election 
and Predestination it is difficult to see the use of prayer. 
Church-going and Sabbath-keeping are not the object, 
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for these, like worship, are only means. In short, the 
Calvinistic theory of religion has no object, and a religion 
without an object is a negation. Is it not true, that 
unless religion be a practical thing, it is nothing? It 
may at first sight be feared that when Calvinistic error 
is taken away little will be left, but the case is just the 
reverse. The evil of the Calvinistic doctrines is, that they 
contradict and obscure the Gospel light, and thus curtail 
its fullness and freeness. But take away errors, and 
Gospel truth will come out in bold relief, and a great ex- 
pansion of faith will be the consequence. Let me state 
what the result will be. 

The first and great boon which the sacrifice of Cal- 
vinism bestows is Free Will; for while Election and Pre- 
destination remain there is no Will, for a will that is not 
free is not a will. This recognition of the will for the 
first time in the Churches will be the Magna Charta of 
religious liberty. With Calvinism we have nothing but 
to brood over our own nothingness; but now made free 
with the liberty whereof Christ has made his people free, 
we are called on to be up and doing, to work out our 
salvation. Nothing is so pleasant and beneficial as em- 
ployment, and in exchange for empty contemplation, which 
ends in negation, we shall have a positive and practical 
religion to interest and employ the soul. 

But Free Will is not all, for now the Christian has a 
sure and stable foundation for his faith, in a God who is 
~ good and just; no perception of which is to be found in 
the God of the Calvinists, who saves one and condemns 
another irrespective of their deserts! Further, in ex- 
change for the gratification of the feelings, which the Cal- 
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vinists may have, the Reformed Church will, in addition, 
have the higher gratification of the intellect; and I need 
only remark that, while the feelings are often made to 
blush when met by the arguments of truth, the intel- 
lect is never put to shame. In short, in exchange for 
the Calvinistic theory we shall receive a faith ten thou- 
sand times better and larger, so that the sacrifice which 
truth demands is great gain. 

. If Tam told that faith is to be proved by works, that 
is salvation, not by faith alone, but by the combination 
of faith and works; and if the Calvinistic Churches will 
grant that, we are agreed. But it js plain that the Cal- 
vinists cannot do so consistently with their own theory, 
for the moment that works are introduced, Election and 
Predestination must be given up; for it must not be for- 
gotten that Predestination and Regeneration are opposed 
to each other; the one being the work of God, and the 
other the work of man. ‘“ Not every one that saith, Lord, 
Lord, but he who doeth the will of God is accepted.” 
Here the doctrine of Works as the object of religion is 
clearly taught, and seeing that these are the words of 
Christ himself, it is surprising that the Church of Christ 
should have mistaken the intention of its great Founder . 
on the very object of all religion. 

It may be pleasant for indolent man to be told that 
works are of no avail, as this relieves him from the trou- 
ble of self-exertion, self-control, and self-reformation; but, 
in exchange for that delusion, he must bend his neck under 
a yoke of burdensome and impracticable doctrines, which 
ignore liberty and the power of self-improvement,—a yoke 
which neither we nor our children are able to bear. If 
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we take up this burden, we go back to the Jewish reli- 
gion, from which this load has been borrowed, and then 
Christ has risen in vain: we are under the law of bondage, 
and not under eracz! Perhaps some of my readers 
may hear these things for the first time, for such is the 
intolerance of the age that few writers venture to speak 
without reserve on religion; but let not such imagine 
that, because these things have not been written before, 
they are new; few men with whom I am acquainted, 
accustomed to think and observe, think differently from 
myself. 

I shall conclude with some remarks on the necessary 
union of faith and knowledge; and on this subject I 
cannot do better than quote from Lord Brougham’s late 
speech at Edinburgh, which confirms all I have said on 
the importance of Natural Religion to Revealed Religion; 
and coming from so great an authority, it must make an 
impression. Lord Brougham spoke as follows :— 


“The great doctrines of Natural Theology demand the 
closest attention, and afford the most valuable support to the 
teachers of the revealed Word. Nothing can be more ground- 
less than the jealousy sometimes felt, but oftener professed, 
of natural religion by the advocates of revealed. Bacon de- 
scribes natural religion as ‘the key of revealed, which,’ he 
says, ‘opens our understanding to the genuine spirit of the 
Scriptures, unlocking our belief, so that we may enter upon 
the serious contemplation of the Divine Power, the characters 
of which are so deeply engraven in the works of the creation, 
Newton has said ‘de Deo, de quo ex phenomenis disserere 
ad philosophiam naturalem pertinet.’ Locke declares ‘ that he 
who would take away reason to make way for revelation puts 
out the light of both; as if we should persuade a man to put 
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out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an invi- 
sible star by a telescope.’ And Tillotson, in his great sermons 
preached before the King and Queen, affirms that ‘the prin- 
ciples of natural religion are the foundation of that which is 
revealed It is therefore most desirable that a line of demar- 
cation should not be drawn by the teachers of revealed religion, 
so as to exclude from their province the great truths of natu- 
ral religion as the subject of deep and continual attention ; and 
‘the teachers of the latter, and of moral philosophy generally, 
ought to be less shy than they too often are of a reference to 
the truths of the Gospel dispensation. That dispensation may 
be safely rested upon its own proofs; but should the weight of 
authority be required in its favour, we may assuredly ask if 
any one can pretend to be a better-judge of physical and 
mathematical evidence than Sir Isaac Newton, of moral evi- 
dence than Mr. Locke, of legal evidence than Lord Hale, all 
of whom were firm believers of the Gospel truths. But not 
only is the habit to be deplored of drawing a line between 
theology and the other branches of learning, it is equally ne- 
cessary that no line should be drawn between these and natural 
religion. There is hardly any head of philosophy which is 
not connected with it; and these sciences, as well as natural 
religion, must gain by keeping this connection constantly in 
view, and not considering that to treat of the one subject we 
must go out of the other.”’—Times, May 21, 1860. 


God has graciously given to man two great luminaries 
to govern and direct his course,—the light of Nature and 
the light of Scripture; and if he uses these gifts, in the 
reflection of each other, he will safely pass through life, 
rejecting superstition, delusion, and scepticism. Hitherto 
the vast majority have only used one of these lights ; and 
if such have been more or less enveloped in the darkness 
of superstition and scepticism, they will know the reason 
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of that darkness, and how such is to be dispelled. In de- 
siring that knowledge should be added to faith, I must 
not be misunderstood. It must not be supposed that 
I wish to see science and religion united, for that is 
not my intention; I neither wish to see science taught 
from the pulpit, nor religion from the lecture-room or 
the school-room. All I desire is, that the clergy and 
laity should use the principles of science in testing in- 
terpretations of the Bible, and in illustrating Scripture 
truth, and that philosophers should not ignore the reve- 
lations of the Bible in their search after truth. When 
Dr. Butler announced that there could be no actual 
schism between Nature and Scripture, all men assented 
to the general statement, but until now none have shown 
in what respect they are agreed. Discrepancies have now 
been proved to arise from misconception both of Scrip- 
ture and Nature; and if I am asked whether science or 
religion has been most at fault, I answer that error has 
arisen quite as much from our ignorance of Nature as 
of Religion; but while I say so much, it must not be 
forgotten that the poverty of philosophy and science has 
arisen mainly from the intolerance of religion. 

The amount of ignorance, want, and misery in the world 
is enormous, and to expel that mass of evil both religion 
and civilisation must be brought to bear upon it. Both 
these important instruments have the same object, namely, 
the regeneration of Man; but although the means at the 
disposal of each are different, they are at the same time 
in harmony with each other, as I shall now explain. 
What religion wants civilisation supplies, namely, philo- 
sophy, science, and art ; and what civilisation wants reli- 
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gion gives, the heart-stirring motives of the Gospel. Ci- 
vilisation and religion are therefore the great levers by 
which the world is to be regenerated; and great and 
difficult as the work of regeneration may be, that work 
is not greater than the potent means at our command 
for its accomplishment. We all know and feel the wants 
of mankind, but hitherto we have only half discovered the 
remedy for these wants ; and in anticipating a brighter 
future for humanity, I am satisfied that I do not hold 
out a hope which may not be realised. 


Extracts from Butler's * Analogy of Nature and 
Revelation.’ 


Tue Constitution or Nature. 


“Upon the whole, then, we see wise reasons why the course 
of the world should be carried on by general laws, and good 
ends accomplished by this means. We have no ground to 
believe that all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, 
or could have been precluded by general laws. We find that in- 
terpositions (Miracles) would produce evil, and prevent good ; 
and, for aught we’ know, they would produce greater evil than 
they would prevent, and prevent greater good than they would 
produce. And if this be the case, then the not interposing is 
so far from being a ground of complaint, that it is an instance 
of goodness. 

“Upon the whole, then, the appearance of deficiencies and 
irregularities in nature, is owing to its being a scheme but in 
part made known, and of such a certain particular kind in 
other respects. Now we see no more reason why the frame 
and course of Nature should be such a scheme, than why 
Christianity should. And, that the former is such a scheme, ren- 
ders it credible that the latter may be so too. And as it is 
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manifest that Christianity is a scheme revealed but in part, 
and a scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish 
ends, like to that of nature; so the credibility, that it may 
have all along been carried on-by general laws, no less than 
the course of nature, has been distinctly proved. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

“‘ Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It in- 
structs mankind in the moral system of the world; that it 
is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his go- 
vernment ; that virtue is his law; and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according to 
their works, in a future state. And, which is very material, 
it teaches natural religion in its genuine simplicity, free from 
those superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, and 
under which it was in a manner lost. Revelation is, farther, 
an authoritative publication of natural religion, and so affords 
the evidence of testimony for the truth of it. 

“But the importance of Christianity will more distinctly 
appear by considering it more distinctly: 1st, as a republi- 
cation, or external institution, of natural or essential religion, 
adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, and in- 
tended to promote natural piety and virtue; and 2nd, as con- 
taining an account of a dispensation of things not discover- 
able by reason, in consequence of which several distinct pre- 
cepts are enjoined us. For, though natural religion is the 
foundation and principal part of Christianity, it is not in any 
sense the whole of it. 


THe Province or Reason. 

“Tndeed, if in Revelation there be found any passages, the 
seeming meaning of which is contrary to Natural Religion, we 
may most certainly conclude such seeming meaning not to be 
the real one. But it is not any degree of a presumption 
against an interpretation of Scripture, that such interpreta- 
tion contains a doctrine which the light of nature cannot 
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discover, or a precept which the law of nature does not oblige 
to. Itis the province of reason to judge of the morality of 
the Scripture ; i.e. not whether it contains things different 
from what we should have expected from a wise, just, and 
good Being ; but whether it contains things plainly contra- 
dictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness ; to what the light of 
nature teaches us of God. 


RELIGION PROGRESSIVE. 


“ Practical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour which 
renders a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing, like 
the common rules of conduct with respect to our ordinary 
temporal affairs. The more distinct and particular knowledge 
of those things, the study of which the Apostle calls going 
on unto perfection, and of the prophetic parts of revelation, 
_ like many parts of natural and even civil knowledge, may re- 
quire very exact thought and careful consideration. The hin- 
drances, too, of natural and of supernatural light and know- 
ledge have been of the same kind. And as it is owned the 
whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it ever 
comes to be understood before the restitution of all things, 
and without miraculous interpositions, it must be in the 
same way as natural knowledge is come at,—by the continu- 
ance and progress of learning and of liberty, and by parti- 
cular persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing intima- 
tions scattered up and down it, which are overlooked and dis- 
regarded by the generality of the world. For this is the way 
in which all improvements are made; by thoughtful men 
tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature 
accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds by 
chance. Nor is it at all incredible that a book, which has 
been so long in the possession of mankind, should contain 
many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the same pheno- 
mena, and the same faculties of investigation, from which 
such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been made 
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in the present and last age, were equally in the possession of 
mankind several thousand years before. And possibly it might 
be intended that events, as they come to pass, should open 
and ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture. 


DirFrerent Doctrines or THE ATONEMENT. 


“ Sacrifices of expiation were commanded of the Jews, and 
obtained amongst most other nations from tradition. And 
this sacrifice was in the highest degree, and with the most 
extensive influence, of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of 
sin, which the heathens may be supposed to have thought 
their sacrifices to have been, and which the Jewish sacrifices 
really were in some degree, and with regard to some persons. 
How, and in what particular way it had this efficacy, there 
are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. We 
seem to be very much in the dark concerning the manner 
in which the ancients understood atonement to be made, 7. e. 
pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the Scripture 
has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of 
Christ mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjec- 
tures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least 
uncertain. 

“Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scrip- 
ture has authorised ; others, probably because they could not 
explain it, have been for taking it away, and confining his 
office, as Redeemer of the world, to his instruction, example, 
and government of the Church: whereas the doctrine of the 
Gospel appears to be, not only that he taught the efficacy of 
repentance, but rendered it of the efficacy which it is, by 
what he did and suffered for us: that he obtained for us the 
benefit of having our repentance accepted unto eternal life : 
not only that he revealed to sinners that they were in a capa- 
city of salvation, and how they might obtain it; but, more- 
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over, that he put them into this capacity of salvation by what 
he did and suffered for them. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

“Some good men may, perhaps, be offended with hearing it 
spoken of as a supposable thing, that the future punishments 
of wickedness may he in the way of natural consequence; as 
if this were taking the execution of justice out of the hands 
of God, and giving it to nature. But they should remember, 
that when things come to pass according to the course of na- 
ture, this does not hinder them from being his doing, who is 
the God of nature ; and that the Scripture ascribes those pu- 
nishments to divine justice which are known to be natural, 
and which must be called so, when distinguished from such 
as are miraculous. But, after all, this supposition, or rather 
this way of speaking, is here made use of only by way of 
illustration of the subject before us; for, since it must be 
admitted, that the future punishment of wickedness is not a 
matter of arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity, and 
justice ; it comes, for aught I see, to the same thing, whether 
it is supposed to be inflicted in a way analogous to that in 
which the temporal punishments of vice and folly are inflicted, 
or in any other way. And though there were a difference, 
it is allowable in the present case to make this supposition, 
plainly not an incredible one: That future punishment may 
follow wickedness in the way of natural consequence, or ac- 
cording to some general laws of government already esta- 


blished in the universe.” 


Dr. Butler’s book, from which these extracts are taken, 
is certainly held to be one of the best books on religion and 
morals that has ever appeared, and the reason is that it 
treats of Nature as well as Revelation. Instead of going 
to history and trying to prove one doctrine from another, 
Dr. Butler goes straight to Nature for his proofs. What 
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would one think of a man complaining of the want of food 
and clothing who had money in his pocket and would 
not use it? and yet those who complain of the difficulty 
in finding truta and will not go to Nature for wt are 
equally foolish. The ‘Analogy’ was published about the 
year 1740: and ever since there has been a sad falling 
off. Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ follows about fifty years later,— 
a book which has probably made more sceptics than con- 
verts; and now we have the Bampton Lectures, which 
is only a second edition of Paley. All prefer history and 
dogma to nature, and for that reason truth makes no pro- 
gress! But there is a higher authority even than Butler 
for this method of finding truth, and that authority is 
the Saviour himself, who took all his parables from nature, 
and not from history. History admits of many different 
readings, which is not the case with the facts of nature 
and experience. Such being the difference between his- 
tory and nature, we may rely upon it that if we desire to 
throw any new light on revelation and religion we must 
go to nature for that light. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SCHISM IN THE CHURCH. 


The Revival of Calvinism. The Origin of the High Church. The 
Remedy for the Schism. Doctrinal Reform. The Right of Private 
Judgment. 


Havine defined the principles of Christianity, and the 
test by which the Bible is to be interpreted, I am pre- 
pared to enter on the troubled field of Church politics 
under favourable circumstances,—for the discovery of the 
remedy for the dead-lock in which parties find them- 
selves. 

Calvinism began to be revived about the beginning of 
the present century, and that movement was followed by 
the counter-movement of the High Church, about twenty- 
five years later. The latter movement was originated by 
Dr. Pusey and his coadjutors, for the express purpose 
of checking the further spread of Calvinism, and it has 
been partially successful; for already, in the compara- 
tively short. period of a quarter of a century, about one- 
fourth of the Church has been detached from the ranks 
of the Calvinists. It is hard to say how much religion 
and civilisation owe to the High Church, and if I am 
not much mistaken as to the theology of that section of 
the Church, future historians will point to their efforts 
as the origin of the new Reformation. The reason of 
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this success of the High Church is obvious. The preach- 
ing of that Church’is practical and consistent, and reaches 
the understanding. ‘ Work out your own salvation ” is 
the burden of their discourse, and for the first time in 
modern history the people are told they possess a will, 
and are able to work, and in these circumstances there 
is no marvel if the people prefer the teachings of the 
High Church to anything the Calvinists are able to offer. 
Such is the position of parties at this moment, and look- 
ing to the theology of each, as well as to their past his- 
tory, the issue of the conflict is no longer doubtful. 

In the order of legislation Church reform must com- 
mence with the Articles of faith ; for as the Services ought 
to be the counterpart and carrying out of the Articles, it 
is evident that legislation on the Articles must precede 
that on the Services. The reform of the Services is of 
course a minor consideration compared with the Articles ; 
for if the doctrines are put right, the Services will follow as 
a matter of course. So that the principles of the Church 
are true, it is a matter of minor importance in what man- 
ner the Services are conducted. Uniformity in that. re- 
spect is not only not essential, but it is not desirable, any 
more than that there should be uniformity in the manner 
of treating any truth from the pulpit. The principle of 
any Church should be to give as much liberty as is con- 
sistent with truth and good government ; and I may add, 
that if any less degree of liberty is given, discord and 
not harmony will be the result. It is strange that those 
who are clamorous for the reformation of the Services 
should have overlooked these considerations. To end 
right we must begin right, and in now calling the atten- 
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tion of the country to the reformation of the Articles, 
rather than the Services, I take the only course which 
our statesmen could countenance or encourage. If the 
great cause of Church Reform is to prosper, the country 
must not allow its attention to be diverted by minor 
and subordinate questions of reforms of Services and so 
forth, but must manfully meet the difficulty, by entertain- 
ing some tangible proposal for the reform of the Articles 
of Religion. Inquiry and free discussion on questions 
of spiritual doctrine is that which is now called for to 
prepare the people for reform. It has hitherto been the 
policy of the Legislature and the Press to avoid such dis- 
cussion, but it is now to be hoped that such discussion 
will be courted, for with a definite proposal for the consi- 
deration of the country, nothing but good can come from 
that course. ' 

Hitherto no test of truth has been used in the con- 
struction of our articles of faith. The ‘Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles were constructed on the principle of a compromise, 
and, as was to be expected, they contain many contradic- 
tory doctrines, which have been the cause of the present 
troubles. This error will of course be corrected by the re- 
vised Articles, which may easily be made consistent with 
truth and with each other. Then will the Church pos- 
sess a statute-book which will admit of no difference of 
opinion as to its import, and then will the people know 
how the Church interprets the Bible. 

While I say that it is necessary to legalize a code of 
belief which shall define the principles of the national 
Church, I must not be understood to say that that belief 
is to interfere with the private opinions either of the clergy 
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or of the laity; for in that case the proposed Articles would 
take away that liberty of thought which they intended 
to protect, and this principle, namely the right of private 
judgment, will of course form one of the articles of the 
new statute-book. If I am told that the High Church 
will not grant the right of private judgment, I answer 
that such is not the case. Their object is to place the 
articles of faith upon the only proper footing, that of 
truth and consistency, by the repeal of the objectionable 
tenets of the Calvinists; and if the articles are placed 
on that footing, the object of the High Church is accom- 
plished, and their objection to private judgment is obvi- 
ated. Private opinion in connection with contradictory 
and impracticable articles of belief, is one thing; but 
private opinion with consistent and intelligible articles 
is another. The first is private opinion without any defi- 
nite creed to protect it from licentiousness, and the last 
is private opinion protected by a definite creed. Is not 
the one bondage and the other liberty ? 


There are two ideas which very few minds can take in 
at the same time. One is, that Scripture is an inspira- 
tion of God ; and the other, that man may have misre- 
presented, misinterpreted, and misapplied that Scripture. 
The two things are perfectly compatible, and yet I have 
seldom met any who can accept the self-evident propo- 
sition. Let the reader boldly examine Scripture, and he 
will find that he may reform his Creed without rejecting 
his Bible or his Religion. To act upon the principle of 
either accepting the Bible as it is now interpreted and 
applied, or to reject it altogether, is as illogical as to say 
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that because we cannot know everything we can know no- 
thing. Reformation is the course we take in every other 
affair of life, and why we should treat religion either as 
everything that is good and perfect, or nothing at all, is 
the greatest folly imaginable. 

We all know and acknowledge that religion is not 
perfect, and, being so, why do we refuse to reform and 
perfect itP Why should we seek its destruction until 
we have first proved that it cannot be reformed? What 
should we think of a politician who assumed that the Bri- 
tish Parliament could not be reformed, and who therefore 
proposed to abolish it? and if that is folly, the folly of 
those who refuse to look into the facts upon which Reli- 
gion stands, and who, in ignorance of these facts, assume 
that it cannot be reformed, is equally great. 

Three different paths are open to us. ‘The first is to 
remain as we are, and see the world go on from one 
folly to another in an endless circle. The circle in which 
religion has always moved begins and ends with Juda- 
ism, in a more or less modified form. Out of Judaism 
came Catholicism, and out of Catholicism came Protes- 
tantism, which in its troubles and weakness is ever apt 
to go back either to Catholicism or Judaism. ‘The second 
is to ignore Religion altogether, and then we shall have 
the world worse than ever. The third is to keep our 
Bible, and to conform our religious belief to it, and that, 
I think, is the only course consistent with true religion. 

At the Christian era there existed three great parties : 
Ist, the Pharisees, whose religion was hypocrisy and 
whose self-righteousness was filthy rags; 2nd, the Sad- 
ducees, whose religion was scepticism; and 38rd, the 
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Christians, who took a middle course, rejecting hypocrisy 
and superstition on the one hand and scepticism on the 
other. Such was the state of the world in the first 
century, and it is practically the same now in the nine- 
teenth century. We have, Ist, the anti-reform party, who 
are contented to remain as they are, and who by reject- 
ing reform assume that they are perfect and need no re- 
form ; we have, 2nd, the rationalist party, who, without 
faith themselves, desire others to become the same ; and 
3rd, those who advocate a reformation of doctrine on 
the principles of the Gospel. 

If the reader will take the trouble to examine the li- 
brary of theological books (55 volumes) of the sixteenth 
century, published by the Parker Society, he will find a 
marked similarity to the theology of the present cen- 
tury, proving that theology has made no advance during 
the three centuries which have since intervened. The fact 
is, the clergy have studied more to copy the Fathers of 
the Church than to add a single new truth to the stock 
of knowledge possessed by the early reformers. Surely 
it is time to look for a resurrection of the dry bones 
which have covered the ground these three long centu- 
ries ; unless we desire to be ever learning and never coming 
to the knowledge of the truth, we shall wipe away this re- 
proach by forgetting the things which are behind, and 
pressing forward to those which are before, knowing 
that such is the duty of all who would be the soldiers 
of the Cross. 


1. The Love of God.—The Gospel is the publication 
of God’s love to man, previously unknown. Without the 
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manifestation of Christ as a sufferer for humanity, the 
Gospel would have failed of its effect ; it was therefore ne- 
cessary that Christ should die, that we might live. Love 
to God in Christ, as our Redeemer and intercessor, is the 
essence of the Gospel, for that supplies the motive and 
incentive for obedience to its precepts. 

2. Love and Self-Denial——The banner of love and 
the cross of self-denial comprise the sum total of Chris- 
tian duty. Love is the positive and self-denial the ne- 
gative side of Christianity, and whether the Christian 
thinks and acts upon the one principle or the other, the 
result is the same; for if we love and tolerate our neigh- 
bour, we must practise self-denial; and if we practise 
self-denial, we must love our neighbour. Love and self- 
denial therefore are the same thing, and these are the 
marks by which every Christian is known. 

3. Love and Fear. ‘These are opposite feelings, and a 
religion which acts upon both, will, to a great extent, be 
negative. The Jewish dispensation dealt exclusively with 
fear, but it is the glory of the Christian dispensation 
that it deals mainly with love; and unless fear be super- 
seded by love, no progress in the divine life is possible. 

4. Redemption and Condemnation.—Salvation consists 
in the acceptance of Christ, both in belief and in obeying 
his commands. Condemnation is the opposite, namely, 
the rejection of Christ, either in belief or in obedience. 
Such being the test of acceptance laid down by our 
Lord, it follows that justification does not consist in faith 
alone, or in works alone, but in both faith and works. 
Now, what are the works which are essential to salva-_ 
tion? Not the works of the Catholics, such as penance, 
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alms-giving, and so forth, but the works of regeneration. 
Regeneration is the gate of Heaven, and I know of no 
other. It is the end for which all things else are the 
means. What are labour and the fruits of toil? what 
is religion? yea, what is the world and all it contains, 
but the means of regeneration? Marvel not that I said 
unto you, ye must be born again; for without self-refor- 
mation religion is a mere profession, and not a reality. 

5. Free-will and Responsibility.—If man is a respon- 
sible being he must be a free agent, for responsibility 
without liberty is a contradiction. It is likewise a con- 
tradiction to speak of the Will as partly free and partly 
not free; for if we possess a will at all, it must be a 
free will, for that which is not free is obviously not 
a will. To hold predestination and election is to trans- 
fer responsibility from man to God, and to invert every 
right principle of morals and religion. We must either 
abandon free-will and responsibility, or predestination and 
election ; for we cannot serve two masters. And in ta- 
king the test of God’s perfection for our guide, we are 
bound to accept responsibility. Predestination and re- 
generation are opposites, the one being the work of God 
and the other the work of man; and unless we render 
to God the things that are his, and to man the things 
that are his, no progress in knowledge, civilisation, and 
religion is possible. 

6. Rewards and Punishments.—Without punishment 
responsibility would only be a name; but as we know 
that God is the God of love, and takes no pleasure in 
the punishment of the wicked, beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of responsibility and the 
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production of goodness on the earth, that punishment 
will be as light as possible. Keeping these definite prin- 
ciples in view, it is not probable that future punishment 
will exceed that of the separation of the righteous from 
the wicked. We have been accustomed to consider the 
punishment of the: future to consist of hell-fire,—an error 
which has forced man to take refuge in predestination, 
or the shifting of responsibility from himself to God for 
the relief of the conscience, showing how one error begets 
another. Seeing that religion depends on love,—love to 
God as well as to man,—it must trench upon the power 
of religion to influence the conduct, to attribute to God 
a greater severity in punishment than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

7. Religion and Toleration.—Religion is comprehended 
in the two commandments of the New 'l'estament— 
love to God, and love to man. ‘The law of Toleration 
comes under the latter commandment; for as we desire 
liberty of conscience for ourselves, we are bound to grant 
that liberty to others. If we have many dislikes to 
others, we may rest assured that self-love and pride are 
strong within us. 

8. Conversion non-miraculous.—The Gospel is miracu- 
lous in its origin, but the effect of the Gospel on the 
soul is entirely natural. It is by mixing up these two 
truths, which are quite distinct, that all the mysteries 
and fallacies attending religion come. Let the Church 
be consistent on this fundamental point, and religion 
will become a reality, and those fruits in the soul which 
the Gospel is intended to yield will be produced. If 
the effect of the Gospel on the soul is not natural, what 
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is it? It can be nothing but miraculous, for there is no 
half-way house between nature and miracle. 

9. Regeneration.—This new birth is produced in the 
soul by the operation of truth, even the spirit of truth, 
which creates new and better feelings, and these new 
feelings are natural. The reason why all men require 
regeneration is that every man is born in ignorance and 
want; and in this state, his unregenerated feelings in 
the absence of reason and religion grow up rank and 
strong, like a garden overgrown with weeds, and it is 
with these powerful adversaries that regeneration has - 
ever to contend. As we sow, we shall reap; for the soul 
will always be the counterpart of the faith, knowledge, 
and experience with which it is fed. If the seed sown 
be a mixture of truth and error, the soul produced will 
be partly good and partly evil; but if the seed sown be 
wholly good, the soul will be the same. ‘The will, prior 
to conversion, is at the command of the unregenerated 
feelings; but when converted, it is at the command of 
the regenerated feelings, showing how the Will is re- 
newed by regeneration. 

10. Lhe Test of Truth.—The test of God’s perfection 
is truth, at the apex of the pyramid of knowledge; and 
the test of Fact is the test of truth at the base of that 
pyramid. ‘These two tests—the one deductive and the 
other inductive—are therefore one and the same. 

ll. Lhe Works of God and Man.—External nature be- 
longs to God, and was made by him. The body and 
the mind were likewise made by God ; but the thoughts, 
words, and actions belong to man, and for these he is 
responsible. 
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12. Knowledge and Faith——We are bound to derive 
our knowledge from nature and experience, as well as 
from the Bible; for as nature is the work of God, its re- 
velations are of equal authority with His word. There- 
fore I say, add unto your faith knowledge, for without 
both you cannot understand either the one or the other. 

13. Opinions.—Opinions govern actions, and if we 
are responsible for our acts we are likewise responsible 
for our opinions. ‘This is practically a new doctrine, for 
no one ever seems to dream that he is responsible for the 
opinions he holds. Our duty to God, to ourselves, and 
to others, alike demands that we should know and feel 
our responsibility in regard to our opinions; and it is 
essential to the advancement of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom on the earth that we should hold right opinions. 
To ourselves it is not less necessary, for on. that the 
health and progress of the soul and character depend. 
With regard to others, I need only say that as the acts 
of one man affect the acts and interests of others, any 
departure from right and true action necessarily injures 
our neighbour. I have now shown why it is that every 
man is bound to make his opinions, as well as his duty, 
a matter of conscience. So long as Predestination was 
held, responsibility as to opinions was of course out of the 
question ; but now that dogma is dismissed, responsibi- 
lity will have its perfect work in the minds of all. 

14. This Life.—Life is a time of trial and probation, 
the conflict of good and evil passions within constitu- 
ting a trial to which all are subjected ; and this trial is 
to be carried on from the day of our birth to the day 
of our death. This is the trial which St. Paul speaks 
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of as “crucifying the flesh,” and it is by practising this 
self-denial that we may be said to carry the cross. ‘To 
state this in other words, it is by giving effect to the 
intellect over the feelings that we can be Christians in 
reality. 

15.. Zhe Atonement.—The atonement of the Gospel 
is the work of Christ, that work and sacrifice which 
he performed on the earth, and which all who would 
be Christ’s must perform, according to their talents, in 
Christ’s name and after his example. The atonement of 
the Old Testament was blood; that of the New Testa- 
ment is not blood, which is a dead material thing, but 
a new spirit offered as a living sacrifice unto God. Such 
is the atonement which Christ purchased for his people, 
a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling savour which ever burns 
on the altar on high at which our High Priest and Me- 
diator ministers on our behalf. This interpretation is 
new, but let it not be despised on that account, for if 
it be the true interpretation, we are bound to accept it ; 
and a careful perusal of the Gospel will convince any 
reasonable mind that the interpretation now given is 
the only one consistent with our Lord’s teaching. When 
Luther projected a new interpretation of the words, 
“ This is my body,” he was denounced as a heretic, but 
in due time men began to see that Transubstantiation 
was opposed to the Gospel, and so will it be with the 
new interpretation of the atonement. The tendency of 
the old atonement was to increase sin, so that it might 
have the appearance of a reality and a necessity ; but the 
new atonement takes away sin and sets the conscience 
free. Regeneration takes away the offence of the Cross, 
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religion becomes natural, and instead of a cross it be- 
comes a pleasure and a privilege. 

16. Zhe New Reformation.—Luther’s reformation spi- 
ritualises some passages which it ought not, and leaves 
untouched other passages which ought to be spiritualised ; 
but the new reformation spiritualises upon a fixed and 
definite principle ; the new reformation will therefore act 
as a corrective of the old reformation rather than an 
extension of it. As the new reformation lays no man 
under sin, but only under responsibility for his acts and 
opinions, it is as great an advance over Luther’s refor- 
mation as that reformation was in advance of the Church 
of Rome. Had the Gospel not been absolutely free from 
Judaism, I should have despaired of any further refor- 
mation being practicable; but, bemg free from Judaism, 
a reformation is not only called for, but certain. It is 
strange that discussion on religion should have hitherto 
turned on the question whether the. Bible be a revelation 
Jrom God, or not,—of which Paley’s Evidences are an ex- 
ample,—and not on the question of doctrine. Whether 
this be accidental, or done with the object of diverting 
attention from the question of reform, I cannot say; but 
whether it be accidental or intentional, one thing is cer- 
tain—that it has had the effect of keeping the world in 
the dark as to its true interests. 

17. The Creed of the Church.—Articles of belief free 
from error protect liberty and create concord and good- 
will, but articles of belief which are a mixture of truth 
and error are subversive of liberty, and create oppres- 
sion, intolerance, and schism. ‘The proposed revision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles upon the principle of truth and 
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consistency will therefore be the Magna Charta of religi- 
ous liberty. The right of private judgment will form one 
of the articles of the revised code. While subscription 
to the new articles will involve a general assent, that will 
not prevent the clergy from holding particular views on 
any of the articles, provided those particular views do 
not amount to a nullification of the whole. It being es- 
sential to peace and good government in the Church, as 
in the State, that individual liberty be curtailed as little 
as possible, I have drawn this important article upon a 
basis as liberal as is consistent with its object, the main- 
tenance of liberty ; for I hold that good government does 
not consist in drawing the reins tight, but in following 
the opposite course. ? 

18. Right Conduct.—If truth produces sincerity, error 
must produce hypocrisy : it follows, therefore, that a mix- 
ture of truth and error must produce a mixture of sin- 
cerity and hypocrisy. ‘This is a self-evident truth, and 
yet it is one which has been entirely overlooked and 
ignored in the religious world. If truth has now been 
found, we have only to accept it, and we shall be deli- 
vered from scepticism and hypocrisy ; and who is able to 
conceive what such a revolution will do for the world, as 
it is impossible to overrate the evil effects of scepticism 
and hypocrisy ? While the proposed change of opinions 
may be called a Reformation, the change of action conse- 
quent on that reformation may be considered a Revolu- 
tion, the change will be so great ; for when faith is right, 
insincerity will cease, and the conduct will accord with it. 

19. Divine Grace.—A will in unison with the Divine 
will is that grace which is so often spoken of in the 
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Gospel. It is that grace of which the benediction of the 
Church speaks, when it says, “The grace of God be with 
you.” This Divine will is produced in the soul by the 
Gospel. If I now analyse our Lord’s Prayer, this new 
interpretation of Divine grace will be applied and tested. 
When we say, “Thy kingdom come,” we desire the Di- 
vine will to enable us to advance the coming of God’s 
kingdom on the earth. When we say, “ Thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in Heaven,” we pray for the Divine will, 
so that the will of God may rule on the earth as it rules 
in heaven. When we ask “our daily bread,” we seek 
the Divine will to enable us to be diligent in business ; 
for in so acting we serve the Lord, by providing for our- 
selves and our dependants. When we pray, “not to be 
led into temptation, but to be delivered from evil,” we 
ask the Divine will to keep us out of temptation, and to 
deliver us out of evil when we fall under its dominion. 
When we pray for the forgiveness of our sins, we ask the 
Divine will to perform our duties to each other and to 
society ; for unless we forgive men their trespasses, and 
act towards them as we wish them to act to us, we can- 
not expect our Heavenly Father to forgive us our tres- 
passes. 

20. ruth and Liberty.—Our Saviour links these two 
grand principles in one when he says we shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make us free. That the 
knowledge of truth should set us free from sin has hi- 
therto been an enigma, but now the riddle admits of a 
definite explanation. So long as our Creed is defective, 
insincerity and its fruits burden the conscience with much 
sin; but as truth becomes known, insincerity will cease 
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in proportion to its triumph, showing how truth is to 
make us free. | 

21. Religion.—Religion consists not merely in remai- 
ning contented with the faith we already possess, but in 
adding to our faith new and better doctrines; for un- 
less the soul grows as well as lives, it must be dormant 
aud fruitless. 

22. Protestantism and Catholicism.—Unless Religion 
be reformed, there is reason to fear that the High-Church 
will tend to return to Rome, and the Low-Church to. Je- 
rusalem, for it is quite clear that these parties cannot re- 
main much longer as they are. The reason why it is so 
difficult to refute the Catholics is that our own creed is 
faulty ; but once let that be purified, and placed on the 
rock of truth and consistency, and the errors of Rome 
will pass away like a tale that is told. It is because 
error cannot cast out error, that the reform of Protes- 
tantism must precede that of Catholicism. Is it not true 
that religion begins with error and imperfection, and goes 
from thence to truth and perfection? Heathenism came 
first, then Judaism, after that Catholicism, then followed 
Protestantism, and after that we may expect reformed 
Protestantism. 

23. The Hvil Passions.—The natural affections in ex- 
cess are spoken of in Scripture under the figure of Satan, 
showing how hateful these are in the sight of God; and 
seeing that our Maker has provided us with the means 
of converting these evil passions, we are left without ex- 
cuse if we remain subject to them. 

24. Lhe High and Low Church—The High Church 
being built on Free-will and the works of Regeneration, 
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its theology is more practical and truthful than the theo- 
logy of the Low Church, which is built on Predestination, 
the negative of Free-will and the Works of Man. As re- 
gards conversion, both parties are equally defective, for 
both derive conversion from internal miracles,—the one 
from Baptismal Regeneration, and the other from Elec- 
tion. Such being the comparative merits of the two par- 
ties, it is plain that a middle party,—the Reform Party, 
—which repudiates the errors of both, is that which every 
consistent Christian ought to represent and encourage. 

25. The Understanding.—TVhe importance of under- 
standing Religion cannot be over-stated. It is so im- 
portant, that he who fully understands religion in all its 
phases can scarcely help going right. Every one knows 
how delusive good intentions are; now all I ask is, that 
men should free their minds from ignorance, and they 
will go right naturally. When the mind is not open to 
conviction, that person must be considered in a state of 
bondage; but when the mind is able to submit to rea- 
son when convinced, it is in a state of liberty. 

26. The Catholic Church.—TVhe Greek Church was the 
first to claim to be a Catholic or Universal Church. In 
the sixth century the Church of Rome laid claim to this 
title; but St. Gregory, in writing to the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, declares that all such claims are the fore- 
runners of Antichrist. By means of Auricular Contes- 
sion the Catholic clergy exercise a power over the con- 
sciences of the people which God himself does not exer- 
cise; for our Maker does not interfere with the free-will 
of man, lest the feeling of responsibility be weakened 
thereby. The fact that the Catholic Church preceded 
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the Protestant Church in point of time, is a presumptive 
proof that it is less pure than the Protestant Church, for 
error ever precedes truth. 

27. Truth—What is mystery, inconsistency, and er- 
ror, but darkness? and in spiritualising beyond measure, 
we love darkness rather than light. There is no difficulty 
in finding truth either in the Bible or out of it; the sole 
difficulty consists in loving and obeying it, after it has 
been found. 


In these Articles, which are twenty-seven in number, 
the two great principles of our Religion have been shown 
to be love to God and love to man, and these accord- 
ingly form the two first articles. These two principles 
are the pillars of our Faith; and as they are sunk deep 
in human nature, they will find a response in the minds 
of all. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CIVILISATION DEFINED AND APPLIED. 


Industry and Wealth. The Weakness of Individual Character. The 
Insincerity and Expensive Habits of Society. The Decline of Civili- 
sation. Universal Toleration. The Exaltation of Private Character. 
Public Opinion over-powerful. The Office of the Press. 


In entering on the wide and difficult subject of Civilisa- 
tion, I enter the field almost as a pioneer; but, difficult as 
the work may be, fortified as I am by the previous study 
of nature, I have every confidence in the result. It will 
be my study to penetrate below the surface and appear- 
ances of things, and to portray society not in the gar-- 
ments of outward show, but in the more humble garb of 
reality ; for unless we are prepared to go boldly forward 
to truth and reality, no improvement is to be expected. 
To improve or civilise man, evil feelings and evil will 
must be changed into good feeling and good will, and 
the only way to effect that conversion is by the develop- 
ment of the intellect. To make man good as well as in- 
telligent is essential to a high state of civilisation; and 
by working on feeling by the intellect, both objects will 
be attained, and the whole man will be developed, which 
would not be the case if either feeling or intellect were 


left out. Some few writers fall into the error of making 
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the intellect everything, which produces a character cold 
and argumentative, in which the head is everything and 
the heart nothing. 'The vast majority of writers, how- 
ever, fall into the opposite error of developing the feel- 
ings, which necessarily supersedes the intellect. This is 
a worse error than the former, for without reason to dis- 
tinguish truth from error, right from wrong, and good 
from evil, no improvement can be made. Such writings 
may amuse and excite the imagination, but they cannot 
exalt, instruct, or civilise. 

Civilisation may be defined to be the zmprovement of 
nature. If I now explain what I mean by progress in 
civilisation, and its opposite, retrogression, the meaning 
to be attached to the term “ Civilisation” in the present 
work will be distinct and definite. Progress may be said 
to consist in the development of the intellect, so that it 
may be powerful enough to direct and control the feel- 
ings, and so convert evil feeling into good feeling. Re- 
trogression is the over-development of the feelings, the 
necessary effect of which is the suppression of the intel- 
lect ; for when the feelings are stimulated overmuch, they 
gain the mastery. ‘True civilisation consists in taking 
feeling for the groundwork of the superstructure, “ Civi- 
lised Man,” and intellect as the architect, guide, and ruler 
over that edifice. Feeling and Intellect are the two con- 
tending forces within, which are ever at variance; and, 
according as we yield to the one or the other, will the 
character be formed for good or evil. As the one or the 
other is in the ascendant, Civilisation will advance or — 
retrograde, for material things are ruled by these moral 
causes. When the understanding rules, discord and war 
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cease, and industry, wealth, and comforts flourish; but 
when feeling is uppermost, peace and its blessings dis- 
appear. 

Industry and wealth are intimately connected toge- 
ther, as the latter comes from the former. Wealth is 
accumulated when income exceeds expenditure, the ba- 
lance of the one over the other forming what is called 
money or wealth. This being the origin of capital, it is 
obvious that if an individual or a nation desires to be 
rich, expenditure as well as income must be looked to. 
Industry on the one hand, and prudence and economy 
on the other, being the means by which riches are ac- 
cumulated. I need scarcely state that the progress of 
civilisation depends greatly on the increase of wealth, for 
without that leisure from toil which wealth alone can 
give, and without the means of building factories and 
works of public utility, little progress in civilisation can 
be made. Excessive wealth of course is not desirable, 
for that often brings with it a multitude of evils, greater 
perhaps than the want of riches, great as that may be. 

Such being the connection which wealth bears to Ci- 
vilisation, it follows that the present expensive habits of 
society, and its excessive desire for amusement, which 
indisposes the mind to industry and enterprise and 
spends useful capital, are not favourable to civilisation. I 
may be told that expenditure does good to others, and 
that what one spends another gains, but that is a fallacy 
which even political economists fall into. The fact is 
that expensive habits must always impoverish the coun- 
try, and, if so, the well-being and civilisation of a nation 


must suffer from improvidence. If it be true that wealth 
E-2 
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comes from prudence and economy, as well as from in- 
dustry and enterprise, it is certain that expensive habits 
cannot produce good. 

Having now defined Civilisation, I shall be expected 
to offer a definite opinion as to its actual state in Eng- 
land at this moment, which I shall now do. When I 
sat down to the present task my impression was that 
civilisation was making rapid progress, and that I might 
have the felicity to pomt to some future day when its 
consummation would be complete. But this dream of 
the imagination soon passed away under the tutorage of 
facts, and my decided opinion now is that civilisation is 
actually in a state of decay. But I will go even further, 
for that decay seems already to have advanced so far, 
that it is not impossible it is already beyond the power 
of man to remedy. ‘That the evils of society should have 
been allowed to proceed so far before they were disco- 
vered, is a lamentable fact ; for it may be, that let us now 
call in all the physicians at our own command, they will 
only report that the patient is too far gone to recover. 
This is a startling statement, but in now proceeding to 
describe this great decline, I think it will be found that, 
startling as the statement may be, it is literally true. 

The first and greatest cause of the decline of civi- 
lisation is of course the great revival of Calvinism in the 
course of the present century. This will appear, if I 
now describe the character which that theory of Religion 
produces. Calvinism kills the inner man, for in ignoring 
self-reliance, self-exertion, and self-reformation, it must 
have that effect. What is the type of the present age 
but the absence of individual character, and what but to 
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the revival of Calvinism can we ascribe that fearful re- 
sult? The whole nation has been dwarfed by that re- 
vival; we have become a nation of little men, the essence 
of weakness, and with such men there is no saying what 
calamities may come upon us. The spread of the re- 
vival movement, as it is called, in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, is one of those calamities, the evil effect of 
which will soon be apparent, and I might easily mention 
other calamities equally great, which may be expected to 
befall us in our present defenceless state. T'o the Cal- 
vinistic movement must therefore be traced the great 
cause of the present decline of civilisation. 

The second great cause of the decline is the prevalence 
of hypocrisy in all classes of society, and the expensive 
habits which a departure from sincerity involves. ‘That 
this evil comes in a great measure from Calvinism is 
evident, for a defective creed must ever produce insin- 
cerity. We have left the simple manners of our fore- 
fathers, and have adopted manners which are artificial 
and unreal. If I am asked for a proof that truth and 
. sincerity are better than error and hypocrisy, I point to 
modern society, and ask the reader if he thinks that so- 
ciety, as it is now constituted, is either desirable or such 
as can last. That it is unreal and unsatisfactory all ac- 
knowledge, and that it cannot last, but must either be 
improved or pass away, there is no doubt. It will be 
seen sooner or later that nature is either unable or un- 
willing to support a system which is as unnatural as it is 
expensive, and that we must submit to be ruled by the 
dictates of truth and prudence, before its wayward course 
can be arrested. 
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Such is the deplorable state to which Calvinism and 
insincerity have brought this country. Selfishness is the 
ruling power, and for the most part all that is noble, dis- 
interested, and public-spirited is rapidly being rooted out. 
Selfishness, or self-love in excess, being the opposite of 
public spirit, it follows that as the one increases the other 
must decline. To subdue this master-evil of selfishness 
it is manifest that we must learn to love, or at least to 
tolerate, our neighbours, as well as to deny our own self- 
ish propensities. Improvement in civilisation is therefore 
double in its nature; the one means being positive, and 
the other negative,—Love being the positive, and Self- 
denial the negative, means of improvement. That the 
repeal of Calvinism, and the consequent elevation of in- 
dividual character, will cure these evils, there is, I hope, 
little doubt; but [ would caution my readers not to be 
too sanguine of the result, for it is a fact which must not 
be forgotten, that the mind, although enlightened and con- 
vinced for a time, is apt, when the excitement is over, to 
return to its accustomed haunts of thought and action. 
The good of agitation and excitement on any proposed - 
Reform is, that it enables the Legislature to place the ne- 
cessary reforms on the statute-book, and when there the 
sooner excitement passes away the better. 

In every case the decay of civilisation may be expected 
to come on the world unawares, for decay naturally co- 
vers itself over with outward show to hide its defects, 
but when it is examined narrowly, although all may seem: 
prosperous outwardly, it is too often a deception. The 
reign of Augustus ushered in the decline of ancient civi- 
lisation. That Emperor boasted that he had found Rome 
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in brick and left it in marble; but neither he nor his sub- 
jects knew—what was of more value than a city of pa- 
laces—that the knell of civilisation was about to be rung, 
and that nothing remained but its decline and fall. Had 
any of the numerous and talented writers of that reign 
possessed the courage and heart to proclaim the fact that 
civilisation was then on the turning-point and about to 
fall, that announcement would have been of inestimable 
value, for in that case civilisation and liberty might have 
been saved ; then the darkness of the Middle Ages would 
have had no existence. I have now shown that the great 
causes of the present decline of our own civilisation are 
the revival of Calvinism and the unreality of society, and 
I will not weaken the force of these conclusions by in- 
troducing any minor causes, but will at once proceed to 
the remedies. 

The first and great remedy for the decline of civilisa- 
tion is universal toleration, or liberty of thought and dis- 
cussion. 

The law of toleration is as necessary to peace and 
progress as the law of jurisprudence ; and looking to the 
evils which the constant violation of that law of liberty in 
every age has led,—and in no age more than in our own, 
—it is to be regretted that no court of justice should 
have been set up to enforce obedience to it, similar to 
that which has happily been established for the protec- 
tion of life and property. ‘To take away a man’s charac- 
ter and reputation because he freely and honestly ex- 
presses his opinions (or because he is not so great a hypo- 
crite as his neighbours) is surely as great a crime as theft, 
for what is life without character? The conscience 1s 

* 
a. 
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the divine means for the maintenance of toleration ; but 
that means is insufficient in the earlier stages of eivilisa- 
tion, for then conscience, like reason, is weak. What is the 
history of the Middle Ages but the history of wars and 
persecutions arising from intolerance, showing how much 
a court of law, to protect liberty of thought and discus- 
sion, was then wanted? I do not of course propose to 
establish a court of justice for the protection of liberty of 
discussion in this country, for there is a much more 
simple way of effecting that object,—by giving legal effect 
to a Church statute-book, such as I have proposed in the 
last chapter. When that reform becomes the law of the 
land, the law of toleration will receive legislative effect, 
and no one will then have to complain of the want of 
hberty. 

A new era in civilisation must be inaugurated, in which 
perfect liberty of thought and discussion shall be not 
only tolerated, but encouraged. This will rescue men 
from their present torpid condition, and improve public 
opinion. ‘The discussion of principles has hitherto been 
studiously avoided, both by the Legislature and the 
Press; but the sooner all such reserve be laid aside the 
better, for it is now too evident that civilisation is rapidly 
losing ground, and to that very avoidance of such. discus- 
sion is the present torpid state of society mainly to be 
ascribed. We possess the machinery for a much higher 
state of civilisation than the world has ever seen, in which 
the comforts of all classes of the people may be greatly 
advanced, and all that is wanted is some tangible pro- 
gress in moral science, which may be expected if the new 
liberty I have spoken of be freely granted. 
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The second remedy is the elevation of individual cha- 
racter and opinion. s 

The adoption of the first remedy of toleration will pro- 
duce a great change on the minds of individuals, for many 
books now kept back, from the want of toleration, will 
then make their appearance, when the present condition 
of modern literature and character will be changed and im- 
proved. Most men either possess no definite opinions, or 
such as are narrow and sectarian. In this state of mind 
the people are seldom in a position to judge for them- 
selves, and are therefore the passive slaves of public opi- 
nion or fashion. ‘To contrel and improve public opinion 
we must induce men to think and act independently, 
and then men will be governed by principle rather than 
fashion. ‘To allow public opinion to think and act for us 
is the part of children, and not of men; it indicates a 
want of character and soul; and if we wish to raise our- 
selves in the scale of civilisation and being, this deplo- 
rable state of things must have an end. 

The third remedy is the improvement of public opinion. 

What is public opinion, so blindly followed and so 
much feared? What is its worth, and from whence 
does it come? ‘The public mind of course is the ag- 
gregate of private opinion and experience. Now, if the 
iuultitaude were learned, wise, and good, we might ac- 
cept public opinion as a test of truth. Men would then 
have a good and trustworthy friend in the public mind 
to direct their thoughts and actions. But unfortunately, 
that is far from being the case, for the wise and good 
are only to be numbered by hundreds, while the igno- 
rant and prejudiced are to be counted by thousands. 
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Until the fountain from which public opinion comes be 
purified by the learned and the wise becoming the ma- 
jority, little reliance can be placed on public opinion as 
a teacher of opinions and principles. Each man must 
inquire and judge for himself; and I may add, that when 
toleration is granted, there will be no lack of good books 
to assist us in the inquiry. But even although public 
opinion was always right, it would not be good for man 
to allow the public to think for him, for that would re- 
duce him to a mere machine, the echo of public opinion ; 
and where would individual character be? It would 
be zz/, and no soul, worthy of the name, would be pro- 
duced. 

In every view we take of public opinion built on the 
ruins of private opinion, it is an evil which cannot be 
overstated. What is caste or custom, in India or China, 
but public opinion carried to excess? I do not know 
the state of private opinion in these distant climes; but 
seeing that custom and prejudice are so powerful in the 
East, it is certain that there can be no private opimion 
worth mentioning. The civilisation of the East is much 
older than that of Europe, and unless European civilisa- 
tion be delivered from its present stagnant and decaying 
condition, future centuries will see European civilisation 
in a similar state to that of Asia. Private character will 
go on declining, and public opinion will go on strength- 
ening, until the New Zealander of Macaulay will visit 
Europe, and in sketching the ruins of civilisation, report 
to his countrymen the evils of custom and the impossi- 
bility of removing them. 

The history of public opinion is this: public and pri- 
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vate opinion act and react on each other. When private 
opinion declines, which it does under the withering in- 
fluence of Calvinism, public opinion strengthens on its 
ruins. This seems a strange result, for it might have 
been expected to be the reverse, as one would naturally 
imagine that weak private opinion would produce weak 
public opinion. But it is not so, and I shall now explain 
the enigma. If we dwarf the individuals composing so- 
ciety, they become weak and timid, and may be driven 
like a flock of sheep. The weaker the individual man 
is, the stronger is the public mind. It is easier to drive 
weak minds than strong minds, for the former may be 
led by custom rather than by principle, which is not the 
case with the latter. Public opinion does not become 
stronger, but owing to the weakness of the individuals 
which it governs, it relatively becomes more powerful. 
Its strength lies more in the weakness of individual cha- 
racter than in its own strength. The value of this dis- 
covery is great, for now that we know all the ailments of 
society, there is no difficulty in applying the antidote. 

It is of the last importance to control and improve 
public opinion, for on it do our destinies for good or 
evil depend. Legislation, literature, our habits and cus- 
toms, and I know not what else, depend on it. It has hi- 
therto been supposed that no power existed which could 
touch this master-power, the public mind; but that is 
now happily found to be an error, for public opinion is 
found to rest on private opinion, and if we can raise the 
character of individuals, we can at once control and im- 
prove public opinion. There is no other remedy, and in 
stating that universal toleration is the first and greatest 
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of all the reforms now proposed for the amelioration of 
society, this will be manifest, for unless we can reach the 
ear of the individual mind, and thus gain a hearing, the 
public mind cannot be improved. 

I now come to the Press, which holds a prominent 
place in the field of civilisation. The Press, like other 
interests in the country, has been sadly dwarfed by the 
intolerance of the age, for it is the merest folly to 
imagine that although the press is free from legal re- 
straint, it is a “free Press.” It is nothing of the kind. 
The newspaper press depends on its subscribers, and ac- 
cording to what pleases or displeases them will it, as 
a commercial speculation, flourish or decay. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the press, de- 
pending as it does on the pleasure of its subscribers, is 
no better than it is. It must be the desire of all to set 
the press free from this bondage, for who is not inter- 
ested in a free press? When the principle of toleration 
is recognised, and when that principle receives legal ef- 
fect by the passing of the proposed Church Reform Bill, 
that liberty will be achieved; and then the press, for 
the first time, will not only be free from legal restraint, 
but free from the more galling tyranny of an intolerant 
public. Then will the press fulfil the anticipations of” 
its friends, and become what it was originally intended 
to be, the guardian of the public hberty. 

It is supposed that the mission of the press is to re- 
present public opinion, but that is far too humble an 
object for so important a vehicle of civilisation. Did 
the press actually walk up to its profession in this re- 
spect it would be useless indeed, and it is only because 
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the press sometimes goes beyond its professions and con- 
tends with the errors of public opinion that its value 
consists. The proper position of the press is to stand 
between the two great parties into which every state is 
divided—the governing classes and the governed classes. 
In holding this neutral ground the Press must not allow 
itself to be governed by either class. In protecting the 
rights of the governing classes and the liberties of the 
governed classes, the press will interpret passing events, 
and assign to them their proper places in the great cate- 
gories of good and evil, or progress and retrogression in 
civilisation. The first duty of the press is to enter into 
principles, and having done that, to offer advice to the 
governors on the one hand and the governed on the other. 

The press, or at least that portion of it which is not 
avowedly devoted to party interests, ought to be of no 
party. I know of few newspapers which come up to 
this standard. A newspaper devoted not to party but 
to the public interests, may be expected sometimes to 
advocate the interests of one party and sometimes those 
of another, wherever right may happen to fall. This 
fact should be well understood and recognised, for when 
the public finds a paper shifting its ground from one 
party to another, such changes are apt to be mistaken 
for a change of principles, which is not necessarily the 
case. It is the same with a statesman. He, like the 
press, if he is a public and not a party man, will some- 
times be found with the Conservatives and High Church, 
and sometimes with their opponents, the Liberals and 
Evangelicals. The past history of the press may be said 
to be an unsatisfactory result of great opportunities. 
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Great things were predicted of it, for it was thought 
that with a press free from legal restraint, no error or 
evil could long hold its place. But all this has now been 
discovered to be a mere dream of the fancy, of which 
the present call for a general reformation to correct 
opinions and practices is the proof. 

I have now passed in review the two great maladies 
which afflict the state, viz. the prevalence of Calvinism 
and the dwarfage of private character. I have likewise 
indicated the remedies which are calculated to cure these 
evils, which may be reduced to two in number,—the re- 
cognition of Universal Toleration on the one hand, and 
the elevation of Individual Character on the other. 

It is not difficult to see how this general reformation 
may be completed. There must of course be no attempt 
at legislation in the first instance, for public opinion is. 
not prepared for that. The first step will be to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the people on the subject. To effect 
this, a communication might be made to the bench of 
Bishops from the Crown, to the effect that some reforma- 
tion in the Thirty-nine Articles is called for, so that the 
schism in the Church may be removed, and calling the at- 
tention of the Church to the subject ; the Bishops would 
. then communicate with their clergy, and the clergy with 
their people. If the Church preferred to take the initia- 
tive, the bishops would in that case communicate with 
the clergy, without waiting for any communication from’ 
the throne. 

If the nation be sincere in its desire to strengthen its 
defences, I have now shown how that is to be done; not 
by the expensive and ineffective method of making our 
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coasts bristle with cannon or by covering our seas with 
men-of-war, but by the noble, effective, and inexpensive 
method of strengthening the inner man. To raise the 
character of the individual is the banner of the new refor- 
mation. Under its influence our little men will become 
great, and our weak men strong ; strong in counsel and 
strong in action. ‘The national character will be raised, 
and the influence of the Reformation will cross the 
Channel and perhaps induce other nations to follow our 
example. Controversy and war followed Luther’s refor- 
mation ; but the new reformation is Peace. Luther’s re- 
formation was partial and incomplete. It only partially 
allowed the light of reason and the intellect to enter the 
articles of its faith, and the partial introduction of light 
produces contradictions, and instead of belief it leads 
_to scepticism ; for all contradictions necessarily have that 
effect. Contradictions produce controversy and war, and 
such was the result of Luther’s imperfect work. The 
first reformation was based, not on principle, but on 
compromise; but the glory of the new reformation is, 
that it is based on truth. Such is the wide difference 
between the two reformations, and that difference is suffi- 
cient to account for the failure of the one and the pre- 
dicted success of the other. 

Fortunately no political or pecuniary interests are af- 
fected by the present movement, and in these circum- 
stances the proposal cannot long remain as a mine of 
wealth and happiness discovered, but unworked and un- 
developed. If the will of man is wanting, the course 
of events will carry forward the good work; for Truth 
governs the will and must finally prevail. I am not 
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ignorant of the value of the discovery of the gold mines 
of America and Australia; but what, after all, is gold? 
It is only the means of peace, contentment, and happi- 
ness ; and as the new reformation offers peace and hap- 
piness, its value must be infinitely greater than any ma- 
terial thing, for material things are only a means to 
effect a spiritual object. Further, what is the use of 
stimulating population by these new discoveries of gold, 
if we cannot offer peace and happiness to the multitudes 


whom the gold mines are the means of bringing into 
the world ? 


1. Civilisation is both mental and material. To im~ 
prove the mind, to improve the body, and to improve 
the fields, all come under the term “civilisation”; for 
without the improvement of material things the earth 
would not supply the wants of civilised man. 

2. Progress in Civilisation consists in giving effect to 
the intellect over the feelings. Retrogression is permit- 
ting the feelings to govern. The feelings are the ground- 
work of the edifice, Civilised Man; and the Intellect is 
architect and ruler over that edifice. 

3. Civilisation in England is in a state of decay in 
spiritual things, and progress in material things. Al- 
though the material adjuncts of civilisation are prosper- 
ous, yet as civilisation is more mental than material, I 
consider civilisation on the whole to be in a state of 
decline ; poverty in spiritual things more than cancelling 
the superfluity in material things. The chief cause of this 
decline is the prevalence of Calvinism in the Church. 
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Another cause is the unreal and unsatisfactory condition 
of modern society. 

4. Material prosperity cannot give peace and happi- 
ness, for that alone can be realised by spiritual prospe- 
rity ; material things being the means, and spiritual things 
the end. The character of every man will be exalted 
and improved when he revises and improves his own opi- 
nions. 

_ 5. Civilisation exalts the character and improves pub- 
lic opinion. It maintains liberty, and takes the part of 
the oppressed against the oppressors. 

§. Abstract principles only appeal to the intellect, but 
as all men are not accustomed to abstract reasoning, I 

-have taken another course. By applying principles to the 
existing state of affairs, I appeal more to feelings than 
intellect ; for all men have the faculty of approving and 
disapproving, and to that faculty as well as the intellect 
I appeal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
POLITICS. 


The Order of Progress. How Individual Opinion affects the Public 
Mind and Literature. Liberty and Oppression defined. Church and 
Educational Reform. 

Porrtics may be defined to be the art of government. 

To discuss the acts and opinions of statesmen and par- 

liament, or the opinions and acts of mdividuals, is to dis-- 

cuss politics. The art of government ought to be the 
best understood of all the arts, for more attention is 
given to it than perhaps to any other; but this is far 
from being the case, for scarcely two persons entertain 
the same ideas on this subject. This diversity of opinion 
is a serious drawback to progress, showing the want of 

a general reformation in individual opinion, not only on 

the constitution of government, but all that a govern- 

ment ought to do. 

The range of political discussion in this country has 
always been extremely meagre and limited. Discussion 
has scarcely ever gone beyond one or two points, and 
generally speaking politics have been confined to discus- 
sions as to who ought to have votes, and what places 
ought to send members to Parliament. When the vari- 
ous reforms brought under notice by this Work are consi- 
dered, it will be seen how ill-informed the people are as 
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to what their real wants are, when they allow their atten- 
tion to be almost exclusively directed to a subject which 
is really less wanted than almost any reform I could name. 
So that we have a good working House of Commons, 
free from all taint or suspicion of corruption, which we 
certainly have, it matters little who are the electors or 
who are the elected. As yet, with the single exception of 
Free Trade, we have got little good from the Reform Bill 
of 1832; and the reason is, that the attention of the 
public has been diverted from real reforms to questions 
about voting. In this new age of discovery we ought 
to see a better era in legislation. Legislation can make 
no great advance in the present divided state of opinion, 
and until more harmony of opinion is produced out-of- 
doors little improvement is to be expected. 

Progress affects the Public and the Legislature in a 
definite order, and I shall now state what that order is. 

1. Literature and the Press. 

2. Private Opinion and Character. 

3. Public Opinion. 

4. The Legislation. 

If the reader will keep this order of progress and re- 
form in view, he will perceive how necessary toleration is 
to all improvements worthy of the name; for unless lite- 
rature be free, such reforms cannot even be mooted, far 
less carried. Two measures will accomplish all the legis- 
lative reforms I have proposed, for the book has much 
more to do with individual character than with politics. 
These are,—first, a Church Reform Bill; and second, an 
Educational Reform Bill. These proposed Bills have 


been so fully discussed, that I need not enter on them 
L 2 
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here: I will therefore pass at once to define the limits 
which ought to be drawn between the government of a 
State and the individual. 

Perfection generally falls between extremes, and so it 
is with government. If the Government draws the reins 
too tightly, that is oppression which produces evil; and 
if, on the other hand, a Government holds the reins too 
slackly, that likewise produces evil; for excessive liberty 
is not liberty, but its abuse. To produce good, a Govern- 
ment must avoid both extremes. The question therefore 
arises, what is the happy medium, and where are we to 
draw the line which separates liberty from oppression. 

The principle of government is to give as much li- 
berty to the individual as is consistent with social and 
the general good. ‘This principle will apply to liberty of 
thought and discussion, with which the British Govern- 
ment does not interfere, as well as to liberty of action, in 
which the State does interfere. Such then is the prin- 
ciple of liberty which ought to rule every Government. 
To increase the power of the Government is not the ob- 
ject, but to protect the liberty of the subject. As to the 
application of the principle of liberty now laid down, I 
must refer the reader to the other portions of this Work. 

As legislation stands at present, I of course consider 
that the principle of liberty is infringed, or I would not 
propose the great reforms I have done. The statute- 
book of the Church contains many inconsistencies, which 
proves the existence of error. Here then the Legislature 
is at fault, in allowing error to be protected in its name. 
This error gives rise to intolerance, and all the evils that 
flow from it. Here then is a crying evil, and the sooner 
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it is corrected by the proposed Church Reform Bill the 
better. But intolerance and error are not the only evils 
arising from a faulty national creed, for to these errors 
we mainly owe the variety of creeds and opinions now 
existing in this country, which stops the progress of edu- 
cation. No educational Reform Bill is possible until the 
Church be first reformed ; and if I were to mention all 
the evils which arise from the want of education, I 
should fill volumes, for their name is legion. 

To possess no national creed would lead to license, 
and not liberty ; butif I am asked whether I would rather 
have a faulty national creed or none at all, I answer that 
I would greatly prefer to have none at all. I think the 
interests of truth and liberty would be better cared for 
in this country without a national Church, if that Church 
is to be so faulty as ours is, than to have a national 
Church. Give us a national Church free from error, and 
it will be an unspeakable blessing; but without that, a 
national Church must be considered a thing which cum- 
bereth the ground. 

The Church is the only unreformed portion of the State; 
for since 1559, when Elizabeth came to the throne, it 
has not been reformed. Now as the Church happens to 
be the chief element in civilisation, our attention must 
be mainly directed to it; for to reform the Church as it 
ought to be reformed, is almost to reform and complete 
civilisation. It is clear that we must look to the laity, 
in the first instance, for Church reform. If a Catholic 
writes on the Church, he only magnifies the infallibility 
of his own Church; if a High Churchman writes, he ad- 
yocates the views of his own party; and if the writer be 
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Evangelical, he only tries to reconcile opposites. Under 
these circumstances we must look to the laity for impar- 
tial information ; and it is because of this necessity that 
I have ventured to enter on the wide field of Church re- 
form. 

It is a matter of minor importance, as regards Scrip- 
ture authority, whether the Church be governed by the 
Clergy in Synod assembled, as in Scotland, or by Bishops, 
as in England; for both forms of government seem to be 
equally Scriptural. Every one conversant with the New 
Testament knows that such is the case. ‘The English 
Establishment is a Church governed by Bishops, under 
the authority of Parliament; and provided Parliament be 
a fair representation of the State, that is an arrangement 
which appears to be both just and beneficial, so long as 
those who choose to dissent from the Church are allowed 
soto do. The Toleration Act of William III., the repeal 
of the Test Acts, and the recent reforms of the Universi- 
ties, have done all that appears to be wanting to secure 
the rights of conscience ; as regards Church government 
therefore no reform is called for. 

Doctrine naturally divides itself into two distinct 
classes,—the spiritual, and the material. The first has 
reference to the Deity, and is spiritual and general; the 
second refers to the clergy and the Church, and is mate- 
rial and particular ; showing how distinct the two classes 
of doctrine are. Strange to say, this separation has never 
been made ; for it is manifest, that to separate the two is 
to deliver the public from a world of difficulty, on the 
very threshold of the question. All I propose to reform 
are the spiritual doctrines; for the material doctrines, 
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such as Apostolic Succession, Baptismal Regeneration, 
and so forth, I would leave untouched and unrecognized 
by any new legislation. The reason why I do not touch 
the material doctrines which refer to the Services of the 
Church, will be understood by reference to secular affairs, 
to which I must now advert. 

To improve the character, habits, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people, how are we to proceed? Certainly not 
by attempting to teach manners directly, which would 
only give offence and excite opposition, but by teaching 
the knowledge of truth. In this way the vulgarity of 
materialised minds will give place to character and good- 
breeding. ‘The time was, when disinterestedness, since- 
rity, hospitality, uprightness, good-breeding, and good 
taste were considered the highest marks of a lady or gen- 
tleman; but we are fast getting over that weakness; for 
we have learned to estimate everything, not by merit, 
but by the deceitful measure of money. Without a ca- 
pacity to appreciate merit, the mind takes its cue from 
money and selfishness. ‘T'o correct this downward course 
ridicule has been tried; but instead of doing good, that 
doubtful weapon has only produced what are called “ fast 
manners,” which, like fast colours, will not easily be 
washed out. Such is the natural result of allowing the 
character to be rooted out by the rapid progress of ma- 
terial things, without any corresponding progress in spi- 
ritual things,—proving to demonstration the necessity of 
a reform. Having now shown how the secular element 
is to be dealt with, we have only to apply the same rule 


to the Church. 
In secular things we are to work on the character, the 
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spiritual part of man, and in the Church we are to confine 
our reforms exclusively to the spiritual doctrines, that is, 
the spiritual part of the Church. To touch the Services 
of the Church by Acts of Parliament would only give of- 
fence and provoke hostility. ‘To confine all our reforms 
to spiritual things, and leave the people and the clergy 
to adapt their habits and customs, as to the mode of 
conducting public worship to their own taste, is, I think, 
the language of liberty and common sense. I a clergy- 
man displeases his people by his manner of conducting 
worship, the people have the remedy in their own hands, 
by leaving one place of worship and going to another. 
All that the State and Convocation have to do, is to see 
that the Creed of the Church be kept pure, for that is es- 
sential to liberty. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LITERATURE. 


Mill’s Essay on Liberty. Lord Macaulay’s History of the Popes. Pub- 
lic Libraries. The Quality of Literature on the Decline. 


Tue ‘ Edinburgh Review’ was commenced in 1802, and 
was followed by the ‘ Quarterly’ in 1809. Then came 
‘ Blackwood’ in 1817, and the ‘ Westminster’ in 1824. 
These journals have had an immense influence on the 
age; and while that influence has been generally exer- 
cised in a right direction, yet concurrent with it have 
arisen the Calvinistic opinions, showing that some reform 
is wanting in literature and criticism. The opportunities 
which the reviewers have enjoyed have been great, and 
if more courage and boldness had been displayed in cri- 
ticising theological works, I cannot doubt that Calvinism 
would have been kept within due bounds. The error has 
been in literary men ignoring theological doctrines, and 
in this way the whole horizon of opinion has become 
charged with the Calvinistic theory. 

Some. change in the ordinary routine of literature is 
called for. The old materials have been worked up; we 
want something new, which shall savour more of fresh 
air than of dusty and moth-eaten quartos; and Mr. Mill 
has boldly come forward to define the direction which 
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that reform should take. It is not scholarship so much 
as information which is the object of literature. We are 
to raise individual character, and so to improve author- 
ship and public opinion. To show the contrast between 
the literature of the old school, and that which may be 
expected to supplant it, I shall give a few extracts from 
Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on the Popes,’ and some extracts from 
Mr. Mill’s work. Lord Macaulay states :— 

“Natural theology then is not a progressive science. That 
knowledge of our origin and of our destiny, which we derive 
from revelation, is indeed of very different clearness and of 
very different importance. But neither is revealed Religion of 
the nature of a progressive science. All divine truth is, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Protestant Churches, recorded in 
certain books. It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there 
cannot be a progress analogous to that which is constantly 
taking place in pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A Chris- 
tian of the fifth century with a Bible is neither better nor 
worse situated than a Christian of the nineteenth century 
with a Bible, candour and natural acuteness being, of course, 
supposed equal.” 


This is certainly an assumption which is opposed to 
fact. I defy any one to show that nature contains aught 
which is not progressive; and as natural religion, as the 
term implies, belongs to nature, it is necessarily a pro- 
gressive science. But I go further: even revealed reli- 
gion is progressive ; and if Macaulay had consulted Dr. 
Butler’s ‘Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed,’ he 
would have found that the author grants that some truths 
of Scripture which are not discoverable in one age, owing 
to the want of knowledge, may be discovered in another 
age, when knowledge is more advanced. This is a truth 
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which only requires to be stated, to carry conviction with 
it. The Bible does not change, but the capacity of man 
to interpret the Bible changes. Proceeding from this er- 
roneous assumption, Macaulay infers that, looking to the 
past history of the united Church of Rome on the one 
hand, and the disunited Church of Protestantism on the 
other, the Church of Rome, erroneous as it is, is likely 
in the end to become universal. This extraordinary opi- 
nion is here indicated :— 


«The members of her communion (the Church of Rome) 
are certainly not fewer than a hundred and fifty millions ; and 
it will be difficult to show that all the other Christian sects 
united amount to a hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we 
see any sign which indicates that the term of her long do- 
minion is approaching. She saw the commencement of all 
the governments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments 
that now exist in the world ; and we feel no assurance that she 
is not destined to see the end of them all. The Church of 
Rome may exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller 
from New Zealand shail, in the midst of a vast solitude, take 
his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul’s.” 

I grant the cogency of this reasoning, on the assump- 
tion that religion is not progressive; but I come to the 
opposite conclusion, upon the fact that religion is pro- 
gressive, and consequently that the Protestant Church 
will some day be reformed and united. That an author 
of Lord Macaulay’s standing could have imagined it pos- 
sible that error, in the long run, could put down truth, 
is inconceivable to me: it shows that, while this great 
writer is an excellent critic on general literature, he is 
not a philosopher; for while he admits that the Church 
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of Rome is more erroneous than the Protestant Church, 
he predicts the downfall of the one and the triumph of 
the other. Assuming that religion is not progressive, 
Lord Macaulay is right; but when that assumption is 
taken away, his conclusion must be reversed. There is 
no question that Protestantism will be reformed, when it 
will be more united than the Catholic Church, and able 
to overcome all opposition. The revival of Catholicism 
in our day is next spoken of :— 


“Some future historian, as able and temperate as Professor 
Ranke, will, we hope, trace the progress of the Catholic re- 
vival of the nineteenth century. We feel that we are drawing 
too near our own time, and that if we go on we shall be in 
danger of saying much which may be supposed to indicate, 
and which will certainly excite angry feelings. We will 
therefore make only one observation, which, in our opinion, 
is deserving of serious attention. During the nineteenth 
century, this fallen Church has been gradually rising from her 
depressed state and reconquering her old dominion. It is 
surely remarkable that neither the moral revolution of the 
eighteenth century, nor the moral counter-revolution of the 
nineteenth, should, in any perceptible degree, have added to 
the domain of Protestantism. During the former period, what- 
ever was lost to Catholicism was lost also to Christianity ; 
during the latter, whatever was regained by Christianity in 
Catholic countries was regained also by Catholicism.” 


The revival of Catholicism here referred to is very 
marked in this country. The Catholics in England and 
Scotland now amount to about two millions, and their 
chapels, nunneries, and monasteries number some two 
thousand. This progress is mainly to be attributed to 
the increasing weakness and anarchy of Protestantism, 
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and if writers would address themselves to the question 
how this evil is to be arrested, they would be entitled 
to the gratitude of every friend of progress. The rea- 
son why reform of doctrine in our own Church is never 
broached—the only way to attack Romanism—is of 
course the intolerance of the age, and the dislike which 
Protestants have to self-reformation; but a truly phi- 
lanthropic and independent author will disregard these 
feelings, and boldly speak the truth. It is not enough 
merely to point out our danger, as Lord Macaulay has 
done, we must be shown how we are to remove it; and 
this I do not find in any of the publications of the pre- 
sent time, all arising from the prevailing intolerance in 
the public mind. 

The duration and vitality of the Papacy is certainly 
great, as Macaulay says, but it is not unprecedented, 
for the duration of the Jewish Church is double that of 
the Papacy ; and as for unchangeable vitality, the Jewish 
Church is likewise in advance of the Papacy. If writers 
are only to treat of what will please the public, there 
is an end to improvement ; and here we have a proof 
of the intolerance of the age, for even Macaulay, one of 
the boldest writers of the day, shrinks before it. 

I now come to Mr. Mill’s ‘Essay on Liberty,’ pub- 
lished last year, in which the author, impressed with the 
growing weakness of individual character, and the defi- 
ciency of literature arising from that cause, fearlessly con- * 
tends with the errors of public opinion. The following 
extracts are selected, not for the sake of criticism, but to 
give an idea of what the book contains :— 


“ So natural to mankind is Intolerance in whatever they 
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really care about, that religious freedom has hardly anywhere 
been practically realised. In England, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our political history, though the yoke of 
Opinion is perhaps heavier, that of Law is lighter than in 
most other countries. It is often argued, and still oftener 
thought, that none but bad men would desire to weaken pre- 
vailing beliefs; and that there can be nothing wrong it is 
thought in restraining bad men, and prohibiting what only 
such men would wish to practise.—The truth of an opinion is 
part of its utility.. If we would know whether or not it is 
desirable that a proposition should be believed, is it possible 
to except the consideration of whether it be true or not.—So- 
cial intolerance kills no one, roots out no opinion, but induces 
men to conceal them, or to abstain from any active effort for 
their diffusion. In our times, from the highest class of society 
down to the lowest, every one lives under the eye of a hostile 
and dreaded censorship. 

“The only ground, on which restrictions on Sunday amuse- 
ments can be defended must be that they are religiously wrong. 
The notion that it is one man’s duty that another should be 
religious was the foundation of all the religious persecutions 
ever perpetrated, and, if admitted, would fully justify them. 

“ Peculiarity of taste, eccentricity of character, are shunned 
equally with crimes, uutil by dint of changing their own na- 
ture they have no nature to follow. Thus man’s capacities 
are withered and starved, they become incapable of any strong 
wishes or native pleasures, and are generally without any 
opinions or feelings of home growth. Human nature being 
radically corrupt there is no redemption for any one until 
Human Nature is killed within them. To those holding this 
theory of life, crushing out the human faculties, capacities, 
and susceptibilities is no evil; man needs no capacity, but 
that of surrendering himself. Such is the theory of Cal- 
vinism, and it is held in a mitigated form by many who do not 
consider themselves Calvinists. There is a limit to the legiti- 
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mate interference of collective Opinion ; and to find that limit, 
is as indispensable to a good condition of human affairs as 
protection against political despotism.—On any matter not 
self-evident there are ninety-nine persons totally incapable of 
judging of it for one who is capable——Wrong opinions and 
practices gradually yield to fact and argument; but these, to 
produce any effect on the mind, must be brought before it, for 
very few facts are able to tell their own story without com- 
ments to bring out their meaning. Popular opinions on sub- 
jects not palpable to sense are often true, but seldom or never 
the whole truth.—Despotism of custom is everywhere the 
standing hindrance to advancement, being in unceasing anta- 
gonism to a disposition to improve. Custom in the East is in all 
things the final appeal. Justice and right mean conformity to 
custom. Europe is decidedly advancing towards the Chinese 
ideal of making all people alike.” 


Such is Mr. Mill’s book, and I have found no one who 
does not receive these home truths in good part. There 
is a striking contrast between the ‘Essay on Liberty’ and 
the ‘ History of the Popes ;’ for while the one goes below 
the surface and introduces quite an array of novelties, 
the other only skims the surface, and indicates the future 
from the past. Macaulay says that, because Rome put 
down all opposition in the past, she will do so in the 
future,—an inference which does not follow ; for there are 
a variety of great causes now in operation which had no 
existence in the past, and which will undoubtedly bring 
about a result different to that which he predicts. An 
idea exists, that everything has been discovered and said 
sometime or other, and consequently that it is vain to 
look for anything new; but I have found the fact to be 
quite otherwise. Books abound, but as for adding any- 
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thing new to the existing stock of knowledge, there seems 
to be little progress making. This absence of discovery, 
however, proves neither that everything has been disco- 
vered, nor that nothing remains to be found. If I am 
told that the experience of the past indicates nothing new 
in the future, I answer that if it were so there could be 
nothing new. ‘The discovery of the gold-mines and the 
steam-engine have no precedent in history, and yet they 
were discovered, proving that the past has not necessarily 
anything to do with the future. I grant that the same 
causes will generally produce the same results ; but as no 
two epochs of history are alike, so the causes are con- 
stantly changing, which lead to new results. 

Writers of the old school have an idea that an au- 
thor ought to take up the thread of any subject of discus- 
sion at the point where others have left it. This idea, 
I am happy to say, is fast dying out. Had Mr. Mill fol- 
lowed that course, instead of announcing his new opinions 
in a single volume, he would have been obliged to fill 
many bulky volumes, which would not have been read, 
No writer who comes before the world with a discovery 
has anything to do with what has gone before: he is 
merely called on to state his case clearly, and support it 
with all the evidence from fact and argument in his 
power. ‘T’o go to past literature, and cull what one man 
has said and another thought, is only to weaken facts ; for 
if facts are facts, they want no support from the opinions 
of others; and to add proof where none is wanted is 
only to weaken argument. Lord Bacon understood this 
well, and in all his writings he is careful to rely on facts 
and arguments, and not on literature, for support. 
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{t is proposed to codify the laws of England: now 
there are two ways of doing this,—first, by recasting 
the whole afresh ; and, secondly, by recognising all exist- 
ing decisions and arranging them in a codified form. If 
the first mode, which would undoubtedly be the prefera- 
ble one, is adopted, the new code might be embraced in a 
single volume; but if the latter course is followed, I can- 
not imagine that it could be comprised in less than a hun- 
dred large volumes. It is the same with science; for if 
any writer chooses to enter into the labyrinth of literature 
and controversy, he may easily produce bulky volumes ; 
but while the result may fill the pocket, it cannot satisfy 
the mind of the reader, for it is not profusion but sim- 
plicity which removes doubt or leads to conviction. Ma- 
caulay, in his Essay on Bacon’s Life and Works, states 
that Bacon was never involved in any controversy; and 
the reason is, that instead of troubling himself with the 
books and opinions of others, he went straight to nature 
and fact for his materials, and in so doing it will be the 
author’s own fault if he is ever involved in controversy. 

Every improvement in civilisation must of necessity ori- 
ginate with literature and the Press. The philosopher 
—the pioneer of knowledge—makes his discoveries and 
publishes them to the world, which improves opinions 
on religion, morals, politics, and science. Above all things 
it is essential to the public good that authorship should 
be protected from intolerance, which is ever a bar, not 
only to the publication of valuable books, but to the qua- 
lity of those which are allowed to appear; and so long 
as the public continues to be of an intolerant spirit, it 


must expect to be fed only with such food as it is able 
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to receive. Critics, as watchmen set on high towers, are 
the guardians of literature, and to them especially does 
the laborious author look for protection; and of all the 
responsible positions in which men are placed, I know of 
no class whose responsibility is equal to the writers of our 
periodical and daily Press. 

The imagination seems to have taken possession of the 
world. Look at the multitude of novels which consti- 
tute the whole stock of nine-tenths of our libraries ; look 
at the poems which profess to speak the language of the 
feelings ; but behold! a language addressed exclusively 
to the imagination. Look at books on morals and reli- 
gion, and tell me the amount of reality to be found in 
them. Such literature is the growth of the present cen- 
tury, and indicates a departure from reality and intelli- 
gence, and the abuse of the imagination. Now, what is 
the imagination to which these writings are addressed, 
and after the fashion of which the character of the age 
is being moulded? ‘The best answer I can give is, that 
the abuse of the imagination is spiritualismg overmuch, 
or rather spiritualising on nothing. I grant that the 
abuse of the imagination, like the abuse of everything else, 
has its peculiar pleasures ; but we may rely upon it that 
these pleasures are obtained at the expense of the higher 
faculties; and, being stolen goods, the sooner they are 
returned to their rightful owners the better, In the 
absence of knowledge and moral worth, the mind fills up 
the blank with the imagination, a faculty to which one 
thing is as true as another; and so that the things ima- 
gined give pleasure, that is the great consideration. The 
cause of this victory of the imagination over the intellect 
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is doubtless the progress of material things, unaccompa- 
nied by any corresponding progress in spiritual things ; 
for, in the absence of knowledge, the mind naturally finds 
vent in something else. 

The remedy for this state of society is very simple: 
let a free Public Library be established in every parish, in 
which all works of the imagination shall be carefully ex- 
cluded ; and then the people will have free access to the 
best books, and authors will be encouraged to write books 
addressed to the intellect and good-sense of the people. 
One reason why novels are read more than other books 
is the high price of good books compared with the price 
of novels and cheap literature. Would any one believe 
that in a great city like Brighton not a single library 
possesses a copy of Mill’s ‘ Liberty’? The only remedy 
is Public Libraries ; and if we think the education of the 
people of any value, these libraries will be established. 
What is to prevent the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation from assisting in the establishment of public li- 
braries in the chief towns and cities of the empire, and 
to encourage authors by taking from five hundred toa 
thousand copies of every good book which comes out, for 
the supply of these libraries? That Committee spends 
£800,000 a year in teaching boys and girls to read and 
write, but gives nothing to keep up the education of 
those children after they leave school; and if the Privy 
Council would bestow a twentieth part of that sum on 
free libraries they would be repaid a hundredfold. That, 
I think, is the way to encourage literature and education 
in the proper sense of these words. I must here explain, 


that I do not disapprove of works of imagination which 
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are true and natural, nor do I wish to sce such excluded 
from our libraries ; but what I desire is, that works of in- 
formation and real value be brought within the reach of 
all,—an object which might surely be accomplished in the 
manner I have pointed out. 

It was thought that “cheap literature’ was only an- 
other word for the diffusion of knowledge, but alas! the 
very reverse of all this has been the result. With the 
diffusion of books the quality has gone off, the public 
taste has been vitiated by trash, and no market is left 
for anything else. We have come to this, that all that 
is of value cannot be had, and all that is worthless is 
forced upon us at every corner of our streets. Many of 
my readers may think I am too severe on the weaknesses 
of the age, but there is nothing like being candid, if we 
desire any reformation, and I shall be glad if any one 
will have the courage to say that I have drawn a picture 
which the actual state of literature does not warrant. 
Nothing now can save this downward course but the 
Public Libraries I have spoken of. Mr. Milner Gibson has 
done good work in relieving knowledge from taxation : 
will he now lend us a helping hand in the establish- 
ment of these Libraries, without which all he has done 
is worthless? That Lord Brougham and Mr. Gibson and 
a host of others should have paid so much attention to 
the diffusion of knowledge for the last thirty years, with- 
out at the same time doing something to improve its 
quality, is to me inexplicable. We are decidedly going 
backwards; and what our state will be this time ten 
years, if nothing be done to stay the evil, I leave my readers 
to say. 
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Literature is an element of Civilisation much too im- 
portant to be discussed in a single chapter; I shall there- 
fore devote another chapter to it immediately after the 
historical part of the matter has been concluded, for then 
both the writer and the reader will be in a better posi- 
tion to do full justice to it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE FINE ARTS. 


Natural Art. Civilised Art. Habit and Instinct. The Effect of Rea- 
son. Examples of Good and Bad Taste. Individuality to be pre- 
served. 

Tuosz arts called “Fine,” are Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, Music, and Literature, both verse and prose, 
and whatever else may be termed accomplishments or re- 
finement. Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting are the 
expression of the mind in form and colour: Music, the 
expression of the mind in sound: Literature, the expres- 
sion of the mind in words. There are two distinct species 
of Art,—the one, the product of nature, the other the 
product of civilisation, and it will be my object to explain 
and define these two kinds. 

The Gothic cathedrals of the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries were built at a period when the Latin 
and Greek tongues had gone out of use, and when the 
modern languages were scarcely formed. The earliest of 
these structures were built when civilisation was only 
beginning to bud forth; for at that period scarcely a 
single person in the city of Rome could read or write ; 
and if civilisation was not to be found in the Eternal City, 
it was nowhere else. The Gothic buildings introduced 
a style of architecture which excels most other styles in 
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ornament and beauty. Now where have these noble 
buildings come from? They have not come from civili- 
sation, for when they were built no civilisation existed, 
They have not come from Greek and Roman times, for 
the Gothic is entirely different. My opinion is that they 
must have come from the Ottomans or the Greeks of the 
Middle Ages, for although the Gothic is different from 
either of these styles, yet that difference is not nearly 
so great as the difference between the ancient Greek and 
Gothic. 

What was civilisation in one country and in one cen- 
tury, was instinct in another country and in another cen- 
tury. In support of this theory I may state, that at the 
period when the Gothic temples were built European civi- 
lisation was at its lowest ebb, and Arabian civilisation at 
its highest flow. By means of instinctive genius handed 
down from generation to generation, aided by the fra- 
ternity of Freemasons, extending over Europe and Asia— 
at that time in the zenith of its glory,—the arts of the 
East have been preserved and spread over Europe, not so 
much by means of plans, squares, and rules such as mo- 
dern architecture uses, as by the more rude implements 
at the command of instinct and nature. 

If it be said that it is impossible to imagine that 
instinct, the offspring of a bygone civilisation, could per- 
form the wonders of art exhibited in the Gothic edifices, 
which all the ingenuity of modern times can neither copy 
nor emulate, I point to the bee, the ant, and the beaver, 
and a hundred other instances in the lower creation, 
whose architecture is as wonderful, considering the arti- 
sans, as that of the Gothic buildings. The chivalry and 
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nobility of the Middle Ages, so different from anything 
to be found in modern times, is likewise only to be ac- 
counted for in the way I have accounted for Medieval 
Art. The poetry of Hesiod and Homer, written before 
Greek or Roman civilisation began, and Ossian’s poems 
in modern times, come under the same category. 

The grand distinction between civilisation and nature, 
is that reason performs a part in the one, and is absent 
in the other. Now what effect has reason upon instinct ? 
Does reason improve instinct, or destroy it? I answer, it 
destroys it. This fact is alone sufficient to explain the dif- 
ference between civilised Art and natural Art. It shows 
how impossible it must be for civilisation to imitate in- 
stinctive Art, or to amalgamate itself with it. The two 
arts are of different parentage, the one being tuition and 
the other hereditary, and consequently all our efforts to 
revive Medieval Art are only time and pains thrown 
away. ‘The more civilisation advances, the more will 
medieval and modern art be driven apart: reason and 
instinct being opposites, as the one advances, the other 
gives way. ‘There is therefore no alternative, but to 
throw aside the ancient models, and to create an inde- 
pendent school of Art for ourselves,—an art which in the 
end will as much excel the art of instinct as civilisation 
excels nature. 

This brings me to the question as to what Beauty and 
good taste are. It has often been said that there is no 
such thing as beauty, nor any standard of good taste, for 
it is alleged that every eye forms its own idea of beauty. 
This of course is only looking at the question on the sur- 
face. Place a picture and a statue before a dozen per- 
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sons, and each will express a different opinion of their 
merits, One will say they are good, another that they 
are bad, and so forth. The reason of this difference of 
opinion is, not that there is no standard of beauty or 
good taste, but that no two minds are alike. One per- 
son’s intellect has’ not been developed at all,—hence he 
is all feeling. Another has had his intellect so much used 
that he has no feeling, and of course the judgments of 
these persons will differ. Beauty and good taste are to 
be sought in that which is natural and in harmony with 
civilisation, which is true to nature. Simplicity, variety, 
truth, and consistency will ever be found to be the charac- 
teristics of true works of Art. If there were no such thing 
as a standard of beauty and good taste, how does it hap- 
pen that every one thinks truth more beautiful than error? 
and why is right conduct thought more lovely than its op- 
posite ? and why is a faithful representation more valued 
than a work of art less true? 

If I am asked whether an original stock of good sense 
or good taste is necessary to make an artist, I answer in 
the negative. Good and true knowledge will give good 
taste, and those who desire to become artists must begin, 
not with the pencil and the easel, but with general edu- 
cation. Let the mind be emancipated from ignorance on 
all subjects, and it will be purified, and good sense and 
good taste will be the result. The artist will then begin 
to draw and to sketch, and his works will, as a natural 
consequence, be true to nature and civilisation. What is 
usually considered native genius is instinctive art; but 
there is a genius superior to this, which may be called ac- 
quired genius. Natural genius is mainly cnstinc/, it there- 
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fore cannot be compared to the genius of civilisation. The 
natural genius is sagacious, quick, imaginative, impulsive, 
crotchety, and wayward. While the true artist will be 
slow and painstaking, his progress will be steady, and 
based on definite principles. He will be able to emanci- 
pate himself from hobbies and mannerism, to which he 
had been addicted, and in the end the artist of civilisation 
will think little of the art of nature. 

To determine what true taste is, we must first ask 
what the object of Art is. The object of Art is Zo please 
the feelings of good taste. It is not to pamper the taste 
of the public, for truth, and not popularity, must be the 
object if any progress is to be made; for it is from con- 
sulting the public taste more than truth that all failures 
in literature, architecture, painting, and sculpture arise. 
Such being the object of Art, let us now consider what 
nature and true civilisation are, which are the objects Art 
has to copy and represent. Nature is a unity, and at the 
same time a collection of individuals; in other words, 
while nature is one, it is at the same time composed of 
parts. This being the constitution of nature, it is evi- 
dent that nature must be represented in both aspects, 
¢.e. we must preserve individuality as well as unity. The 
moment we allow the one principle to trench on the 
other, we ignore truth and offend good taste. What 
should we think of a library with the books all of one 
size and colour of binding? The individuality would 
be gone; and if this is distasteful, we have only to apply 
the example to everything else in Art. The principle of 
matching everything is fast going out, and the sooner it 
disappears the better. 
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The new town of Edinburgh and the Rue Rivoli of 
Paris may be cited as examples of bad taste. There we 
see unity of design without individuality, which is un- 
known to nature. While all men are of one nature, no 
two men are alike eitherin mind or body. The uniform 
style of architecture, in making all its parts alike, may 
be called artificial or unnatural. The Boulevards of Paris 
are an example of good taste: there, variety of styles is 
blended with a general object. Plenty of light and air, 
owing to the width of the roadway, accompanied with 
the picturesque arising from the culverture of the street 
and the variety of styles, is that which gives so much ele- 
gance to the Boulevards. Here we have the proof, that 
it is the fault of ourselves, and not of civilisation, that so 
much of the architecture of modern times is so little in 
harmony with good taste. 

In recommending diversity, I must not be understood 
to say that we ought to mingle styles essentially different 
together. To see a Gothic house in the midst of houses 
after the modern styles is most unsightly. The Gothic 
in that position is an exotic, out of date, and decidedly 
in bad taste. No, we must adhere to the modern styles, 
and by varying these we shall have streets and buildings 
in keeping with the age. The Gothic is associated in the 
modern mind with churches, and to that class of build- 
ings alone does it seem applicable in our day. It was the 
rise of civilisation in the fifteenth century that destroyed 
Medieval Art; and before that art can be restored, as a 
modern school of artists have desired, civilisation must 
be expelled, and I dare say even the Medieval Revivalists 
are not prepared for that. 
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The chief occupations of man may be divided into four 
classes,—Ist, Money-making; 2nd, Amusements ; 3rd, 
the Formation and Improvement of Character ; and 4th, 
Refinement. It is unnecessary to write a book on money- 
making; I have therefore said nothing on that point. 
Neither have I touched on amusements, which occupy so 
much attention in our day. The formation of character, 
by far the-most important consideration, fills nearly the 
whole of this volume ; and as to refinement, I have thought 
it sufficient in so general a work as the present to devote 
only one chapter to its consideration ; as the importance 
of the Fine Arts to civilisation, of course, falls far short 
either of money-making or of the formation of character. 
The Fine Arts, unlike commerce, religion, and morals, are 
not essential to prosperity or to civilisation. They must 
therefore be considered a luxury ; and as all luxuries must 
be kept within due bounds, so the Fine Arts must not 
be overdone. ‘To study Art exclusively would simply be 
the loss of existence. As aluxury, refinement is good and 
wholesome, but it must not be allowed to occupy the 
chief attention of a people, or the loss of civilisation will 
certainly follow. 


1. The knowledge of nature and civilisation will give 
good sense and good taste, so essential both to the artist 
and the amateur. Beauty and good taste consist in what 
is natural and in harmony with civilisation. 

2. Simplicity, variety, truth, and consistence are the at- 
tributes of beauty and good taste. Unity without indivi- 
duality is bad taste, for it is not true to nature. 
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3. A good treatise will contain a variety of chapters, 
each of which will be a complete essay in itself, each rest- 
ing on itself, and not on any other chapter; and yet the 
chapters taken collectively will form one whole. This will 
explain what is meant by individuality and unity. 

4. Medieval Art cannot be restored to Europe while 
civilisation remains. Modern Art must take an indepen- 
dent course, and if we attempt to copy the ancient models 
no progress is possible. 

5. Civilised nature is what is wanted, viz. a civilisa- 
tion which is true to nature. A civilisation which is not 
true to nature may be called artificial or unnatural. 

6. What would be thought of a book written after the 
fashion of medieval times, or even after the fashion of the 
Greek and Roman writers ? and if such literature is to be 
deprecated, Art copied from the ancients is equally vain. 

7. Civilisation is that which mainly distinguishes man 
from the lower creation, showing how valuable the trust 
is, and how careful we must be to preserve and extend 
it upon principles which are true to nature. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


School Education. Self-Education. How Truth may be found. How 
it may be taught. The Prevalence of Error. The Cause of Into- 
lerance. Rules for the Improvement of Character. 


Epvcation naturally divides itself into two parts,—that 
which goes on at school, and that which follows after we 
leave school; and these educations I propose to treat se- 
parately. It is only by teaching the knowledge of truth 
that the intellect can be developed, and made strong 
enough to improve and purify the feelings. The will is 
ever at the command of feeling, and it is not until the 
feelings are improved by knowledge that the will can be 
changed. All the learning in the world, such as reading, 
writing, languages, and so forth, will not improve the con- 
duct, for we must reach the feelings before we can bend 
the will. The knowledge of truth is what is wanting ; 
and if we really desire to educate the people, both high 
and low, we must pay less attention to accomplishments, 
and more to instruction in what is true and right and 
good. 

Moral and religious training is either altogether ignored 
in our schools, or confined to the Church catechisms. To 
introduce such theology in our schools is an error which 
cannot be too soon rectified. To teach any Church ca- 
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techism must necessarily create jealousy and contention 
among the parents whose children attend school; for as 
the parents belong to different Churches, all cannot 
have their opinions taught in the same school, and hence 
no one is satisfied. The result of such dissensions is, ge- 
nerally, that all religious or moral training must be given 
up, and nothing remains but that which is of little use. 
The remedy for this evil is to teach general knowledge, 
both moral and physical, in the schools, and allow the 
clergy and the parents to look after the religious training 
of the children out of school. Sunday-schools are the pro- 
per places to teach the Bible and the Catechism, and not 
Day-schools. ‘The question then arises, who is to choose 
the books on general science which are to be taught. In 
answer to this question I say, there will be no greater 
difficulty in choosing those books by the directors of the 
schools than there is by the professors of colleges. Gene- 
ral science may be called the science of history and civi- 
lisation, and this must be taught before any substantial 
advance can be made in education. 

With regard to the difficulties which attend Government 
schools, arising from the religious element, these may 
be entirely removed in the way I have pointed out. Let 
the Bible and all catechisms be removed from secular 
schools, and let the religious part of education be given 
over to voluntary efforts, and all objections to Government 
education will cease. In place of religious teaching, moral 
teaching will be introduced, and in this way the soil will 
be prepared for the teaching of the Pulpit and the Sun- 
day-school. Intellectual culture is what is wanted in 
youth ; and if the understanding of the children is called 
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forth by written exercises in history and civilisation, in 
all its departments, the people will soon be raised in the 
scale of civilisation. Logic is not wanting ; for if the un- 
derstanding be called forth upon facts, logic will come 
naturally. Teach knowledge, and above all true know- 
ledge, and nature will do the rest. Then will the indus- 
trial classes be set free from the tyranny of ignorance and 
delusion, and the perils attending modern civilisation will 
be removed. Weare rearing up multitudes of workmen, 
unprecedented in number in any, former period or in any 
other country; and unless new and extraordinary means 
be taken to meet the new circumstances in which this 
country finds itself, the day will assuredly come when we 
shall see our folly in not sooner listening to the warning 
voice which cries so loudly from the lower ranks of so- 
ciety. 

Youth, the time for school education, is a limited pe- 
riod, and if we fill up that valuable time with learning 
and accomplishments, which do not instruct, we allow 
the spring to pass without sowing. Languages, dead or 
living, neither develope the intellect nor improve the feel- 
ings: they enable us to read foreign books, and to travel 
in other climes with great advantage; but these are mi- 
nor and exceptional benefits, and, compared with what 
we lose by devoting the spring-time of our lives to their 
study, they are as nothing. No proficiency in foreign 
tongues can compensate for the loss of youth devoted to 
languages. My own idea is that languages might be pro- 
fitably studied after we leave school, and then our school- 
days will be devoted wholly to that education which af- 
fects the intellect and the feelings. 
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Science is knowledge arranged and classified : it treats 
of facts and their causes, and every science has reference 
to every other, for all have reference to nature. There 
ought therefore to be a general science, to represent the 
whole of nature, as well as the individual sciences to 
represent its parts. When this general science is esta- 
blished, the map of knowledge will be complete. This 
map will be like a puzzle-map, which admits of being 
taken to pieces and put together at pleasure. The pieces 
will represent the individual sciences, and the whole 
map, the general science. When this topstone to science 
is brought forth and established on a sure foundation in 
our schools of learning, we shall have all the sciences on 
a proper footing to admit of general progress; and at last 
morals and physics will be as united in science as they 
are in nature, and the same harmony which exists in na- 
ture will then exist in science, the one being faithfully re- 
presented by the other. 

Moral science not being requisite for the knowledge 
of art, not being called for by the material wants of man, 
there is no difficulty in perceiving the reason why Phy- 
sical science goes on prospering and advancing without 
any external aid. It is otherwise with Moral Science, by 
far the more important of the two; for without external 
aid to lift it out of its present stagnant condition, a posi- 
tion which has been little improved since the time of Plato, 
no progress seems possible. For this reason it will be ne- 
cessary to establish a new Chair in each of our Colleges, 
to teach the proposed new science ; and in this way moral 
science will be brought up to the standard already attained 
by physical science. 

N 
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It has been well said that Truth can only be reached 
through the medium of error. The reason is, that man 
begins his career with ignorance and error, and the per- 
ception and love of truth only come with experience and 
civilisation. It is because the generality of men hold opi- 
nions more or less erroneous, that truth is rarely popu- 
lar. Unadulterated truth appeals to feelings in the minds 
of most men which have not yet been developed, and, 
finding only a partial response within, is apt to fall flat, 
and the mind speedily returns to its accustomed ways of 
thinking and acting. 

Truth may be defined as anything that is real. It has 
been imagined that truth is so difficult to discover, that 
practically the search after it is hopeless: this is hap- 
pily not the case. It would indeed be strange if our 
Maker had bestowed on man the perception of truth, 
and had denied to him the means of finding it. To 
have done so would have been mockery. If Iam allowed 
to speak from my own experience, I can say most posi- 
tively that I never found any difficulty in finding truth: 
I have found difficulty in obeying it, but never in dis- 
covering it. All that is necessary is to collect facts and 
evidence, and set aside prejudices, and then the truth 
comes out in bold relief, and a firm conviction is esta- 
blished in the mind, which nothing can afterwards dis- 
turb. Conviction of truth is a feeling with which every 
man is endowed, and that feeling ever accompanies its 
perception or discovery. Of course if men will not take 
the necessary trouble to search after it, or will not sup- 
press the voice of prejudice and error within, when that 
is called for, they will assuredly never find it. Nothing 
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valuable is to be attained without trouble and self-sacri- 
fice, and as truth surpasses all else in value, its price is 
proportionably high. 

That every man is endowed with the faculty of per- 
ceiving truth, when it is fairly brought before him, is a 
fact which I have «proved fifty times over by actual ex- 
periment. I have submitted a series of propositions to 
a mixed company, and before I left the room every one 
assented to all the propositions laid before them. This 
proves that there is not only such a thing as truth, but 
that every man’s mind is impressed with the faculty of 
perceiving it. No sooner had I made this discovery, than 
I set to work to complete the project I had in view, of 
which the present Work is the result; in the assured 
confidence that I had only to discover truth, and lay it 
plainly before my readers, to produce a uniform result in 
the minds of all. 

This will no doubt startle many of my readers; they 
will be apt to exclaim, that it is contrary to all experi- 
ence to find any set of opinions commanding the assent 
of all; but to this objection I answer, that if opinions are 
true they will certainly produce the same effect, and if 
they do not produce such a result, that will be the proof 
that they are not true. The fact is, truth will always 
command assent; and when dissent is produced, that is 
the proof that the opinions offered are not true, or at 
least not the whole truth. I maintain that the test of a 
good style of writing is its facility of being understood ; 
and, in like manner, I say that the test of the truth of 
opinions is the facility of their commanding the utmost 


assent. 
N 2 
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Two things that are opposite cannot both be true, 
and when we entertain two conflicting opinions we must 
set to work to discover which of them is true, and then 
dismiss the intruder. Comparison is perhaps the most 
powerful instrument we possess for the discovery of 
truth ; and in offering the present essay, in which I have 
brought all the leading subjects of faith and knowledge 
into one focus, this instrument of comparison has been 
brought into action in full force; and if I have suc- 
ceeded in proving by actual experiment that truth is not 
difficult of discovery, that will arise, not from any merit 
of my own, but merely from the use of comparison. ‘To 
put this instrument to the test, let the reader ask himself 
whether Free Will or Predestination be true. They are 
opposites, and | ask him to choose between them. If I 
address a Calvinist, his feelings will whisper that, if Pre- 
destination be not true, it is at least a doctrine which he 
hikes. To this Intellect replies, that liking is not enough, 
to be good or right the thing must be true. Here Feel- 
ing says one thing and Intellect another. In this dilemma 
what is to be done, but to sacrifice feeling on the altar of 
truth, and dismiss the erroneous opinion? I have taken 
this question of Predestination as a test of comparison, as 
that happens to be the question which was the turning- 
point in my own case ; for after I got over that fallacy, 
everything else was plain-sailing. 

Often have I heard people say that Truth is nothing 
to them,—they like so-and-so, and by that they will 
abide. Can such complain that they either have no faith 
or none they can understand? Can they complain of 
want of success in their career in life, when they avowedly 
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despise the dictates of truth? In short can such com- 
plain that the experience of their lives is unhappiness, 
and not that happiness which ever follows in the wake of 
truth and rectitude? Let not the reader imagine that he 
has finally conquered himself when he gives up Predes- 
tination, for the mind is apt to relapse after a time to 
its old idols. Let him remember Rachel, who, while she 
professed to put away idolatry, hid her household-gods 
under the furniture of her camel. Rachel was a predes- 
tinarian, and so are all the Arabs and Mahometans to 
this day, but that is no reason why Christians should be 
the same. We all agree in condemning the philosophy 
of Voltaire ; now what was his philosophy but fate, or ne- 
cessity, which is only another name for predestination ? 
The reason why truth is so often represented as not 
to be found is, that it convicts of error, and then it is 
too often hated and persecuted instead of being obeyed. 
Here we sce the connection between error and intole- 
rance. 

Every one has a presentiment that truth will some 
day prevail over error, but that day is not yet come, for 
error much more abounds than truth. It will not be 
until the last prop of error is cut away, that the mass 
of delusions to be found in opinions will be dismissed. 
his tenacity of error to hold together, and so fortified 
successfully to contend with truth, may be likened to 
the launch of a ship. Prop after prop is cut away and 
no motion is perceptible, but the moment the last prop 
goes the ship begins to move; and so will it be with 
truth, for when the whole truth has been told, and the 
last prop of error taken away, the good ship ‘Truth, un- 
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encumbered by the ties of error and prejudice, will be 
launched. Often have I heard the cry, Spare this tree 
and that; but no, the axe must have its perfect work, for 
not a prop must be left. 

Having now treated of school education and of science 
and truth, I come to the all-important subject of Self- 
Education ; and so that I may make what I have to say 
on that subject as definite as possible, I shall lay down 
the following rules :— 

Rule 1. Moderate Wishes—Keep your wishes mode- 
rate, and avoid all extremes, which are invariably bad; 
for truth ever lies between extremes, and so does right. 
To avoid the rocks of extreme opinions and wishes is 
to strike the happy medium which leads to comfort, 
peace, and happiness ; but to run into extremes, either in 
religion or in our worldly affairs, is to invite disappoint- 
ment and unhappiness. Self-love, so good and neces- 
sary in moderation, is the parent of all wickedness and 
evil when in excess. ‘To be thought cleverer and better 
than everybody else is the secret of the thoughts and 
heart Jor others, wd to think and control their feelings. 
And it is not until we allow the light freely to shine in 
upon us, and govern us, that this fountain of evil within 
can be dried up. Immoderate self-love creates selfish- 
ness, ambition, pride, vanity, envy, jealousy, and all un- 
charitableness or intolerance ; and it is only by raising up 
a moral barrier, by the love of others, and the practice 
of self-control and self-denial, that we can moderate our 
opinions and wishes, and so keep down selfishness and 
pride. So ignorant are we of the evil nature of pride, 
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that it is not uncommon to hear people make a boast of 
their pride. ‘The fact is that pride and selfishness ever 
go together ; and so long as these propensities reign over 
us, it is vain to expect peace or happiness. To run into 
selfishness and pride is natural to us, and we can only 
cast out these evils by cultivating the opposite virtues ; 
for it is not by attacking pride directly, but indirectly, 
through the understanding, that the character can be 
improved. A moderate fortune is at all times to be pre- 
ferred to money in excess. A millionaire, the architect 
of his own fortune, once told me he had four hundred 
tenants. ‘“ Yes,’ I said, “you have many tenants, but 
have they added to your happiness, or taken it away ? for 
perhaps your tenants are so many troubles.” And so it 
was, for my friend was one of the most dissatisfied of 
men. A moderate establishment, simplicity in furniture 
and dress, truth and sincerity in all we think, say, and 
do, are the marks of good taste, good sense, and good 
judgment. To excel others in these virtues is Goop ; but 
to seek to excel others in the opposite, viz. empty parade 
and show, is nviL, the parent of all our troubles, disap- 
pointments, and unhappiness. Look at the lives of all 
the would-be great men of the world, and we discover 
that the cause of their fall and disappointment has arisen 
from disobeying the great law of moderation. Look at 
the histories of every church, sect, and heresy, and you 
will discover that the cause of their failure has been the 
same, With these facts before us, can any one doubt 
that moderation in all things is wisdom ? 

Rule 2. On Giving in.—Acquire the habit of giving 
in, at the call of truth and conviction. To be at all times 
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open to conviction is a rare quality, and its value is high 

in proportion to its rarity. Until we learn the art of 
giving in, the mind is the bond-slave of prejudice: we 

are yet in our teens, and although we have left school 

our real education has yet to begin. We are fond of 
discussing the question of the existence of a free will, 

and the best way to be convinced of the actual fact is 

to cultivate and create a free will within ourselves, by ac- 

quiring the salutary habit of submitting to truth and ar- 

gument without hesitation or mental reservation. To give 

in, is the first blow to self-love and self-conceit. Only 
learn to say, “I see you are right,’ and all will be right, 

—you will be free. I myself learned this art at the age 

of seventeen, after a fortnight’s moral drill, and ever since 

the art has come quite readily to me; for I would as soon 

think of trying to reconcile opposites, as to perceive a 

truth and not submit to it. Pride and self-love, so na- 

tural to us all, must be broken; and when once broken, 

we shall find it easy and natural to give in. So powerful 

is the antidote I have now prescribed for a proud spirit, 

that if the reader will only give it a trial, selfishness and 

passion will wither and die out, like a tree whose roots 

have been cut away. A clever writer has said that every | 
man is sane on everybody’s crotchets but his own; and 

if we would only remember this tendency of the mind to 

think every one wrong but ourselves, we should be more 

humble and more tolerant of our neighbours. 

Rule 3. Decision.—To acquire definite and consistent 
opinions is the only way to cultivate decision of character. 
So long as our opinions are everything and yet nothing, 
which they are while they consist of vague and contradic- 
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tory notions of things, no decision of character is to be 
expected ; but once let that chaotic mass be defined and 
sifted—by throwing out the tares and retaining nothing 
but the wheat—and the character comes out as fine gold 
from the furnace. Such is Education in the proper sense 
of the word, which begins after we leave school and col- 
lege. To go on upon the principle of always taking in 
new ideas, and never parting with old and obsolete ideas, 
is like a man who is always buying and never selling, 
which ds sure to end in embarrassment. But if we would 
be wise, we must unlearn as well as learn; for, like the 
quartz-rock before it is crushed and purified, a little that 
is good and true is better than much which is a mixture 
of truth and error. 

Rule 4. Zhe Love of Knowledge and Truth.—Prove all 
things, and hold to that which is good and true. To 
acquire a taste for truth and knowledge is essential to 
progress. The present book, which treats of all know- 
ledge, all faith, and all history, will be useful as an 
index to study, and it is to supply the want of such 
an index that the book has been written. The love of 
truth is the basis of all right character, and although 
some are endowed with greater natural abilities than 
others, yet with the help of books all may acquire this 
love, if they will only give themselves the trouble to prove 
all things and only retain that which is good. If these 
rules, which are scarcely ever thought of, far less carried 
out into practice, are essential to character and educa- 
tion, we need not wonder that character is so defective ; 
and I may add, that if moral worth is considered of any 
value in these material times, we cannot too soon turn 
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our attention to it; for that which is under the process 
of decay is ready to perish. 

Intolerance being the grand obstacle which stands on 
the threshold of self-education, it will be necessary to in- 
quire into its cause with the object of removing it. I 
have said that self-love, or selfishness, not only makes us 
blind to our own faults, but peculiarly alive to the faults 
of others. Its effect is double, for while selfishness mag- 
nifies the errors of others, it diminishes our own. If i 
now describe the intolerance in the world, the evH effect 
of self-love uncontrolled by reason will be apparent. 

The Greeks spoke of all other nations as barbarians ; 
the Romans did the same, and even in modern times the 
Chinese are not behind the ancients in selfishness and 
intolerance. But to come nearer home, what do we find P 
The Catholics speak of the Protestants as heretics, and 
the Protestants treat the Catholics no better, for they con- 
sider the Catholics Antichrist and the Scarlet Lady. But 
this is not all, for one class of Protestants consider an- 
other class mere professors, devoid of all vital religion ; 
while these very professors retort on their accusers that 
they who consider themselves the favourites of Heaven are 
quite as insincere as themselves. These being the facts of 
the case, I ask where does all this intolerance come from ? 
I answer, that it arises from the prevalence of error in 
our own opinions. ‘Those who have no errors to uphold 
are never intolerant, for to such truth is ever pleasant 
and welcome; but to those who indulge in error, truth 
produces anger and resentment. ‘Truth and error being 
opposites, when they come into contact these feelings are 
certain to arise, unless we are careful to suppress them 
under a sense of duty. 
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The following is from the pen of St. Paul, who suffered 
so much from the intolerance both of the Jews and the 
Gentiles :—“ Although I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and although I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suf- 
fereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. Now abideth faith, 
hope, charity, and the greatest of these is charity.” 

If Tam reminded that the word “ charity ” means love, 
IT answer that it is even so. Where intolerance reigns 
there is hatred, envy, jealousy, and all uncharitableness ; 
but where charity reigns there is love. Charity and love 
therefore are either identical, or relative to each other as 
cause and effect. From this passage it will be seen that 
toleration is one of the first, if not the very first principle 
of Christianity, and the description I have given of the 
Christian world will show how little toleration there is 
in the world. It will not be until we purify our faith 
that we shall be able to see eye to eye, and judge of each 
other, not after the fashion of the world, but on the prin- 
ciples of truth, justice, and charity. 

_ The sure and certain remedy for intolerance is to expel 
error from our opinions, and then it becomes as difficult 
to be intolerant as before it was difficult to be tolerant. 
There is a remedy for every evil; and although it has been 
supposed that intolerance is an exception to the rule, I 
hope I have now shown that such is happily a mistake, . 
which cannot be too soon rectified in our books of mo- 
rality and religion. 

It has often been remarked how few men of genius are 
to be found amongst the clergy. The Bar and the Um- 
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versity produce great men, but the Pulpit very few. Now 
what is the reason of this? for it is certainly neither 
want of ambition nor of opportunity which prevents the 
clergy from rising to eminence. The reason is probably 
an almost exclusive study of the Bible. When the mind 
once forms the habit of filling up its wants by quota- 
tions from Scripture, it soon becomes unable to produce 
anything original, and the mind in becoming materia- 
lised is more like a machine than a mind. If the 
clergy would study the book of Human Nature as much 
as the Bible, new life would be infused into the mind; 
and instead of the Bible being starved by the process, it 
would be enriched, for man does not live by bread alone. 
Nothing is to be gained by exclusive study; and if the 
people are to be nourished as they ought to be, the clergy 
will seek that food by adopting a better mode of inter- 
preting and illustrating Bible truth. What is the reason 
why Bishop Butler’s Sermons and Analogy are considered 
superior to others? It is just this, that their author 
treats of human nature as well as of Scripture, which 
gives to his discourses a charm that is not to be found 
elsewhere. 

‘To prove the Bible by itself would be the proper course, 
if Revelation was a complete system of philosophy, morals, 
and religion; but as it is not, it is only time and pains 
thrown away to use it in that manner. The counterpart 
_ of the Bible is the book of Human Nature (natural reli- 
gion), and to that book every discourse ought to have 
reference as well as the Bible. If the clergy would vary 
their discourses by preaching on a subject rather than 
on a text of Scripture, and illustrate that subject from a 
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variety of texts of Scripture, they would find the benefit 
of it; for then their discourses would more readily take the 
inductive method, and reach the understanding of young 
and old. Why is it we never hear the words do you under- 
stand ? it is always do you believe ? as if the understand- 
ing was not the portal of belief. To preach to the feel- 
ings exclusively is one thing, and to preach to the feel- 
ings through the understanding another ; and I may add, 
that until the latter course be adopted, we shall to some 
extent be in the position of ever learning and never com- 
ing to the knowledge of the truth. The natural effect 
of the religions of the past is to produce self-righteous- 
ness, pride, and hypocrisy ; and it will not be until the 
Churches recognize regeneration as the object of religion, 
that actual righteousness, sincerity, and humility can be 
produced. 

But I must now call attention to a fact which has been 
entirely ignored and overlooked, viz. that Religion is pro- 
gressive. The body grows as well as lives; so the soul 
must grow and expand as well as exist, or there can be no 
progress in it. It will be found that Religion consists 
in advancing from one doctrine to another, and from 
a lower degree of perfection to a higher, as well as in car- 
rying out in practice what we already believe. ‘This two- 
fold nature of Religion has been entirely ignored for three 
centuries, for during all that long period no advances 
have been made in the discovery of truth. We have con- 
tented ourselves with remaining stationary, and with ac- 
cepting only such doctrines as have come down to us 
from the Reformers of the sixteenth century ; and expe- 
rience and conscience will say how far we have been 
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right in so doing. The Prophets speak of a future day 
when all are to know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest; our Saviour tells us that we are to know the 
truth, and that the truth will one day make us free; 
and St. Paul speaks of going on to perfection; and if 
we respond to the spirit of these writings, we shall add 
to our faith knowledge; we shall go from strength to 
strength ; and as we grow in strength, so shall we grow 
in charity, sincerity, and the practice of every Christian 
duty. It is manifest that, unless we expel error and in- 
consistency from our opinions, these fruits are as impos- 
sible as to imagine that we can gather figs of thistles or 
that we can reap where we have not sown. 
_ The Gospel, which was ordained from all eternity, may 
be said to be a revelation of that which always existed, 
but was unknown to man at the time of its promulga- 
tion. This being so, it follows that the truths revealed 
by the Gospel must have their roots in nature, for they 
treat of nature; and although, as yet, we may not be 
able fully to trace all those truths to nature and reality, 
yet as knowledge advances the connection between the 
Gospel and nature will be discovered more and more, 
until at last faith will be absorbed in knowledge, when 
all shall know the Lord, from the least to the greatest. . 
Such being the glorious destiny of Christianity and Civi- 
lisation, I ask how that consummation is to be brought 
about, unless Christianity is to grow and extend as well 
as live; so that, in every way we look at the question 
of progress, we are forced to the conclusion that religion 
must be progressive as well as knowledge. 

I hope I have now explained what I mean by Self- 
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education, and how that education is to be carried on. 
Self-education is the end and object of life; and we are 
called on to devote a large portion of our time and 
thoughts to it. With right opinions, I may answer for 
right conduct; and I trust these pages will be found of 
some service, in assisting the mind to discern truth from 
error and right from wrong, on every point of general 
interest, either of Morals or Religion. 


As the present chapter completes the Philosophy of 
this Work, let me state what has been done. ‘The great 
books of Nature, and Revelation I have endeavoured to 
unfold and interpret. I have not only shown the origin 
of Nature and of Good and Evil, but I have indicated 
the plan upon which Nature is governed, and the use 
and purpose for which it has been created, and is conti- 
nually upheld and preserved. 

In now passing from Philosophy to History, I shall in- 
terpret the events of history in the light I have received 
from these studies of Nature and Revelation, when I hope 
to throw additional light on the past. Although I can- 
not promise the reader the same amount of novelty in 
History as in Philosophy, yet it would not be a true ren- 
dering of the philosophy of the book if the historic part 
did not contain much that was new. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 


550 B.C.—470 A.D. 1020 yrars. 


Distinct Races of Men. Distinct Seats of Civilisation. Asia is con- 
quered by Europe. The Romans conquer both Europe and Asia. 
Civil Wars of Rome. Selfishness the ruling Passion. The Roman 
Triumphs. The Advent of Christ. The Decline of Civilisation and 
its Causes. The Fall of Rome. 

History is knowledge in connection with time, whereas 

science is knowledge without reference to time. History 

must likewise be considered of the nature of faith as well 
as knowledge, for it can only partially be verified from 
evidence. The evidence we possess of the truth of his- 
tory arises mainly from the dead and living languages, 
the inscriptions on the monuments of past ages, the mo- 
numents themselves, coins, relics of art, and so forth. 

These materials are certainly extensive; but yet the 

greater portion of history must be taken on faith, for few 

of the manuscripts and books admit of being received as 
absolutely certain. I do not, of course, make these re- 
marks in order to throw any doubt on history, for there 
is no reason to doubt the general accuracy of its facts, 
but only to show in what respect history differs from phi- 
losophy. 

Such being the relation which philosophy bears to 
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history, it is manifest that the history of the past ought 
to be built on philosophy, or the experience of the pre- 
sent; for by so treating history we can alone hope to 
arrive at truth, and make history speak to the age in 
which it is written. These considerations likewise show 
that history must be a progressive science ; for the same 
facts which produce certain results in a dark age, will 
produce different results in a more enlightened age. 
Further, to be a good historian, it is necessary to be a 
good philosopher, for without a definite knowledge both 
of nature and civilisation, or of science and art, it would 
be impossible for any writer to survey the past and pro- 
duce a history equal to the wants of the age in which 
he lives. I need scarcely say that history ought to give 
an account, not only of the wars and transactions of a 
country with other nations, but an account of the inter- 
nal government of the country it treats of, which may be 
called its domestic annals, forming of course the most im- 
portant part of every history. 

In now attempting a review of History, I shall only 
notice the leading events, and shall avoid details as much 
as possible ; for my object is not to write history, but only 
to.show the application of the new principles of civili- 
sation, contained in the preceding chapters, to the affairs 
of social man, and to extract such lessons from the past 
as are calculated to be useful to the present age. The 
art of history has probably yet to be discovered, for I 
know of no history which fairly goes below the surface, 
or which assigns to each event its place in the great ca- 
tegories of good and evil. In other words, no historian 
with whom I am acquainted, has produced a work written 
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upon principles which are sufficiently philosophical and 
definite to meet the demands of truth and consistency. 

The true method of treating history is to commence 
with a definition of good and evil, or of progress and 
retrogression. ‘To carry out this method, it will be ne- 
cessary to read each event with reference to our own 
times, for that is the only way to make history profit- 
able; and I see no reason why that plan should not be 
adopted, wherever the event to be noticed bears on mo- 
dern times. In this way every event may be placed in 
one or other of the categories of good and evil. 

The first question which meets the inquirer is, whe- 
ther all mankind have sprung from one original stock, or 
whether there are several original races on the earth. 
I am of opinion that there are at least four distinct races 
on the earth,—the European, the Mongolian, the Malay, 
and the Negro races; and I shall now state my reasons 
for this opinion. I grant that all the races of human 
beings belong to one species,—dMan. The proof of this 
is, that all the races are identical in form and mind, and 
that they all readily intermix and fuse with each other, 
. which would not be the case if the different races were 
so many different species. But while I recognise the 
unity of Species, I deny that there is any evidence to show 
that the races of Man, so different from each other, have 
come originally from one pair. On the contrary, I believe 
there is sufficient evidence to prove that they have come 
from more than one. Genesis speaks of the sons of men 
and the daughters of Eve, indicating very clearly that in 
the time of Adam other races of men existed. The late 
discovery of works of art in a solid stratum seems to in- 
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dicate that the first plantation of Man on the earth must 
have been nearer 60,000 years ago than 6,000 years, as 
we are accustomed to believe. The Scripture account of 
Adam and Noah as the progenitors of the whole human 
race must therefore be taken in a limited sense, as hav- 
ing reference only to one race, the family of Adam. 

The next question which arises is, whether there are a 
variety of original civilisations in the world, or whether 
all seats of civilisation have originally sprung from one 
stock. I am aware that the popular idea is, that all civi- 
lisations have come from one seat; but I shall now show 
that this is as improbable as that all men have sprung 
from Adam. The idea is, that civilisation could not arise 
spontaneously in any country, owing to the want of iron, 
for without that metal timber could not be cut, nor the 
fields ploughed. For this reason it is argued, that all 
civilisations must have come from some pre-existing ci- 
vilisation. This is arguing in a circle; for, go back as far 
as we may, we have still to account for the origin of the 
arts, and without the idea of spontaneous civilisation that 
origin cannot be accounted for. That a people is com- 
petent to originate civilisation without external aid I 
doubt not. The recent discovery of Dr. Livingstone, of 
a people engaged in agriculture in the centre of Africa, 
where no European had ever before set foot, confirms 
this opinion. ‘The Doctor informs us that in the new 
country he has discovered every village has its iron forge, 
showing how a people may begin the practice of art. 
There is therefore no doubt that spontaneous and inde- 
pendent seats of civilisation exist, and have existed, on 
the earth. 
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Tn the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris dwelt one of 
the oldest and most celebrated of all the nations of the 
earth, the Babylonians. In common with all the great 
seats of Oriental civilisation, agriculture was the source 
of their wealth, which was effected by the irrigation of 
the land by artificial means. This nation first conquered 
Jerusalem and Egypt, and, after rising to great power as 
the mistress of the East, was herself taken with all her 
possessions by Cyrus the Persian. This civilisation is 
supposed to have passed away in consequence of wealth 
and luxury, but that opinion I cannot grant, for the ex- 
perience of our own civilisation in modern times throws 
a new light upon the cause of the fall of all the ancient 
civilisations. The cause of the fall of Babylon was doubt- 
less the adherence of that people to sacrifice and custom. 
The more custom is worshiped and followed, the lower 
private character falls ; and the weakness thus brought on 
prevents further advance when the State thus weakened 
falls an easy prey to its neighbours. 

Egypt was not so advanced in civilisation as Babylon ; 
she had no written language as the Babylonians had, and 
although her temples were large and massive they were 
extremely rude. Here sacrifice and priestcraft reigned 
supreme, and the fall of this civilisation arose from the 
same cause as that of Babylon. 

The living civilisation of India is doubtless as old as 
the extinct civilisations of Babylon and Egypt; and see- 
ing that India is possessed of a rich literature and a pro- 
fuse philosophy, its civilisation must have surpassed that 
of the extinct civilisations. India is perhaps more devoted 
to religion than any other nation under the sun. In carry- 
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ing out its religious creed, the whole nation is divided 
into castes; custom, and not principle, is their god; and 
the only wonder is, that with such a rotten system, any- 
thing approaching to civilisation should have remained to 
tell the tale. Here we have a living example of the fruits 
of allowing custom or public opinion to root out and de- 
stroy the liberties of a people. All private worth in India 
has long passed away; and when we compare the rich 
philosophy and literature of that country, written three 
or four thousand years ago, with its present state, the dif- 
ference between ancient India and that which now exists 
is incredible. The literature speaks of a high civilisation, 
while the state of the population is scarcely above that of 
barbarism. India reads a lesson to Europe, for there is 
no doubt that modern civilisation has already begun to 
commit the same error, in adhering to custom rather than 
principle,—an error which was the cause of the fall of 
India. 

Ancient History may be conveniently divided into three 
great periods, when the larger portion of the civilised 
world was under the power of the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. ‘The first period, of two hundred years, dates 
from the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, down to the sub- 
version of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great. 
The second period, of two centuries, is from the con- 
quests of Alexander down to the fall of Corinth and 
Carthage, when the empire of the world passed from the 
Greeks to the Romans. The third and last period, of six 
centuries, dates from the fall of Corinth and Carthage 
to the fall of Rome, a.p. 476, when the history of the - 
ancient world may be said to end. 
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Tue Persian Prertop.—200 YEars. 


About the year B.c. 550, all the nations of the East, 
China excepted, were amalgamated under one great em- 
pire, that of Persia. No sooner had Cyrus and his suc- 
cessors taken Babylon, which gave them Jerusalem and 
Egypt, than they pushed their armies into India on the 
one hand and Asia Minor on the other, which they even- 
tually subdued. At this period, with the exception of 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the whole of Europe was 
in a nomade state. The tribes of Europe were hunters 
and shepherds; they possessed no towns or fixed places 
of abode, but moved from place to place in search of 
game and pasture for their flocks. 

The shores of the Mediterranean, and particularly 
Greece and Italy, contain very ancient monuments called 
the Cyclopean buildings. These monuments are doubt- 
less the remains of a‘civilisation long anterior to the 
rise of Athens and Rome, and probably quite as old as 
Thebes or Babylon. The people which inhabited Greece 
and Italy when Rome and Athens were built were called 
Pelasgians, who were engaged in agriculture, and were 
therefore a civilised people. On this original stock was 
the more noble stock of Greek and Roman civilisation 
built. ; 

The republics of Athens and Rome began in the sixth 
century before Christ, at the very time that the Persian 
empire was consolidated under Cyrus. Italy and Greece 
were divided into a number of small states, some being 
ruled by kings and dukes, called tyrants, while others were 
republics. Darius, the successor of Cyrus, sent ambassa- 
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dors to these states demanding submission, which was, 
with a few exceptions, indignantly rejected, and this step 
prepared the Grecks for the coming storm, now gathermg 
in the East. Each state sent its quota of ships and troops, 
and it is in this state of preparation that I must leave the 
Greeks for the present. 

We must now pay a visit to Babylon, that great city 
where Cyrus holds his court. In that city were fifty 
thousand Jews, who had been carried captive from Jeru- 
salem, among whom were Daniel, Ezekiel, and others of 
the Prophets. This was the age of the Prophets, and it 
was at this time that the Old Testament was written out. 
The religion of the nations composing the Persian Em- 
pire was idolatry and sacrifice. They worshiped images, 
representing numerous gods named after the heavenly 
bodies, the elements, the seasons, the affections of the 
mind, heroes, etc. The heathens did not believe that 
their images were gods, but only that they represented 
the gods whose names they bore. Sacrifices and atone- 
ments were the staple of their religion. ‘The religion of 
the Jews did not differ in some respects from that of the 
nations which surrounded them. The Jews had only one 
God, and they did not represent their God by an image. 
This was a great step in advance, but there the chief dif- 
ference ends, for it will be remembered that the Jews had 
their sacrifices, feasts, and atonements, as well as the 
heathens. The Jews had their traditions of a devil, and 
the origin of evil, and so had the heathens. The Jewish 
religion was a reformation from idolatry, but when the 
two religions are compared, that reformation cannot be 
said to be great ; and when it is added, that the Jews had 
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as little idea of a future state as the heathens, and that 
their rewards and punishments had all reference to the 
present life, this fact is very apparent. From this com- 
parison of the two religions, it is not to be expected that 
the Jews could have been in advance of their heathen 
brethren in point of civilisation ; and, if we are to believe 
Tacitus, they were, as a people, below the other nations of 
the Roman world. — Such were the two religions which 
are now so strangely brought into contact within the walls 
of Babylon. 

At this remarkable epoch, a combination of circum- 
stances occurred which is unparalleled in history, either 
ancient or modern. Beside the prophets of Israel, there 
flourished about the same time Confucius in China, 
Zoroaster in Persia, and Solon in Greece,—all great re- 
formers and prophets, whose names will live in grateful 
remembrance while the world lasts. The spirit of Daniel 
is now aroused within him, when he sees and foresees 
the shakings of the nations. He had just witnessed the 
scattering of his own people, and he foresaw, in the con- 
quest of all Asia by Cyrus, the coming struggle with the 
rising states of Europe. He lamented the breaking up 
of the old states, and preached woe,—woe, to those who 
were to lose their homes and their nationalities ; but while 
evil was in store for Asia, good was to come to Europe. 

The Persian empire attained its height in the reign of 
Darius and Xerxes, and those emperors now collected all 
their forces for the conquest. of Europe. In the year 
490 z.c. Darius carried into Greece an army of 110,000 
warriors, accompanied by a fleet in proportion; and ten 
years later Xerxes led a force of 1,000,000 men, with 
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a fleet of 1200 ships. The issue of these expeditions is 
soon told. The first force is defeated by 10,000 Greeks 
under Miltiades, on the plains of Marathon, and the last 
is put to flight at Plateea almost without striking a blow. 
Here ended the great struggle between Asia and Eu- 
rope, the preparation for which occupied many years, and 
exhausted Persia; and that vast empire, which invaded 
Europe, was in its turn soon after overrun by the Greeks, 
under Alexander the Great, and completely subdued. 

Here we learn a useful lesson. On the side of Asia 
was all the material of war. ‘The Persian army repre- 
sented a population of 120,000,000 souls, while that 
of the Greeks, including Italy, represented only about 
10,000,000. Ships and arms, as well as numbers, were 
all on the side of Persia, and yet they lost the day. Why 
was this? It was because the civilisation of the Greeks 
was superior to that of the Persians. The Greeks were 
strong in mind and strong in action, and nothing could 
withstand the onset of the daring spirit they evinced. 
The Persians, on the other hand, were weak in mind; 
they had no patriotism, no nobility of soul, and conse- 
quently were easily put to flight. Such will ever be the 
result of the conflict between civilisation in vigour and 
civilisation in decay ; and such is the difference between 
a people tutored under the government of the intellect, 
when pitched against a people whose soul has been 
dwarfed under the dominion of the feelings. 

It is well known that the Bible, including the books 
of Moses, was not completed and fairly written out till 
the time of the Captivity. Now as that was a time when 
the Jewish religion was in a very corrupt state, a full 
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account of which we have in the books of the Kings and 
Chronicles, it is not difficult to account for the introduc- 
tion of pagan rites, borrowed from the heathens, into 
the sacred writings ; for to have read a pure Gospel in the 
synagogues of that degenerate age would have been im- 
possible, as such-would have given offence to the people. 
To say that God ordained evil in the Church, that good 
might come, which would have been the case if he had 
ordained sacrifices, is to ascribe a principle of action to 
the Almighty which we would condemn in man, and ac- 
cordingly that way of accounting for the Jewish sacri- 
fices is altogether untenable. In these circumstances I 
am inclined to say that sacrifices were not originally or- 
dained by God, but were afterwards introduced by man. 
Sacrifices are natural to man, for when the Spaniards 
first visited Mexico they found these people in the habit 
of offerimg sacrifices to their gods ; and there is no doubt 
that the Jews and Arabs were in the habit of sacrificing 
long before the calling of Abraham. Not only did the 
prophets denounce sacrifices as an abomination to the 
Lord, but our Lord himself did the same when he said, 
“Go and tell what that meaneth, I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God rather than 
burnt-offerings ;” and, but for such teachings, the nations 
of Europe would have been sacrificing bulls and goats to — 
this day. 

Sacrifice for the remission of sin being the great cause 
of the decline and loss of civilisation in ancient times, it 
will be necessary to inquire particularly into the nature 
and effect of that doctrine. The act of offering sacrifices 
consists in slaying an ox, sheep, or goat, and burning 
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it upon an altar. The ideal part of sacrifices, in which 
all their significance consists, is that the sacrifice so 
made takes away the sin for which the sacrifice is offered. 
‘Take away the idea from the act, and there is no sacri- 
fice at all,—proving that the idea is the reality, and the 
burning of the victim only the shadow or sign of the 
thing signified. The act without the idea is nothing, 
but the idea without the act is everything. It is the same 
idolatry. The idols are nothing apart from the idea with 
which they involve: take away the idolatrous idea 
from an image, and the image is nothing. These consi- 
derations prove that there may be both sacrifices and 
idolatry, without either actual burnt-offerings or actual 
images. Jn other words, it does not follow that a nation 
or church gives up idolatry or sacrifice when it demolishes 
its images and altars. 

The Philistines, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians were 
greatly addicted to sacrifices, for when they were in any 
great trouble they so increased them that they spared not 
their own children, so that their consciences might be 
freed from the burden of sin. It was the same with 
the Jews in the time of the Kings, for we read that they 
were accustomed to put their sons and their daughters 
into the fire. ‘To rely on sacrifice for the remission of 
sin is like taking poison, for the dose must be constantly 
repeated and increased, as its tendency is to enhance 
the malady it is intended to cure. The lower the people 
descend in the scale of civilisation, the more they in- 
crease their sacrifices ; the more the nations gave them- 
selves up to such a religion, the more rapidly did they 
fall. 
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Jeremiah speaks of his time in these remarkable 
words :—“‘ The prophets prophesy falsely, the priests rule 
by their means, and the people love it to be so.’ And so 
it was with all the nations, both Jews and Gentiles, of 
those times. Idolatry is certainly a fearful delusion, but 
if idols were not mixed up with sacrifices, idolatry would 
not have the effect we are accustomed to imagine. The 
worst part of Paganism is undoubtedly sacrifice,—a truth 
which is so palpable, that I am at a loss to account 
for the fact that historians and theologians should have 
overlooked it. 

When it is remembered that during the times of the 
Judges and Kings the Jewish nation was at least ten 
different times in servitude to its neighbours, when its 
books were either lost or mutilated, involving their hav- 
ing been many times written and rewritten, we may 
conceive the changes which the books of the Bible must 
have undergone from the time of Moses down to their 
completion in B.c. 510. Although the Law of Moses 
was begun to be written in his time, it is by no means 
certain that when the Israelites were in the wilderness 
they had any written language. It will be interesting to 
examine this question, and with that object I shall give 
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B.C. 

Athens founded by Cecrops the Egyptian . . 1556 

The death of Moses . . 1450 
Cadmus the Pheenician bile inte Ve oe 

and founds Thebes. . . . . 1493 


The Sanscrit Language is Ranier in varnits . 1300 
The tein of King David . ... - = . . 1026 
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B.C. 
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First irruption of the Gauls in Italy . . . . 588 
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Cyrus takes Babylon . . . . 2) iin ne ee 
The poems of Homer are written he in the reign 
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Herodotus, the father of history . . . . . 445 
Zoroaster, the prophet of Persia . « . ... .; sols 
Confucius, an China a) «0. hv b2-. ano oi spares 
Socrates and Plato. . eer a ee 
Alexander the Great and Asiseotle sie la = eh an 


There are three distinct stages in the progtess of a 
spoken to a written language. The first is “picture- 
writing, such as the Mexicans had when that country was 
subdued by Cortes; second, symbol-writing, such as we 
see on the Egyptian monuments (hieroglyphics) ; and 
third, letter-writing, as used in the present day. Un- 
fortunately it is not known who was the discoverer of 
letter-writing, or the date when the discovery was made. 
Cadmus was the first to take the alphabet from Egypt 
to Greece, about the time of Moses; and, assuming that 
to be the date of the first introduction of letters, the 
question arises, was that invention known to Moses and 
the Israelites in the wilderness? I am inclined to think 
it was not, for the reasons I shall now give. None of 
the temples of Egypt contain any trace of letter-writing, 
although some of them seem to have been built about 
the time of Moses. The Law was written on tables of 
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stone ; and Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, is commanded to write the law in a 
book ; but it does not follow that the writing either on 
the tables or in the book was executed in letter-writing ; 
indeed it is more probable that it was done in hierogly- 
phics, such as we see on the Egyptian monuments, a mode 
of writing in common use at that period. 

Exclusiveness, selfishness, avarice, and hypocrisy were 
the vices of the Jewish people. The Jews imagine that 
they, and they alone, are the favourites of Heaven, and 
all other nations reprobates. ‘They carry this idea so far, 
that it is a crime equal to idolatry itself to intermarry 
with other races, although such was not forbidden by 
Moses. It has been said that the Jews were giants in 
religion, but dwarfs in everything else; but that state- 
ment implies a contradiction, for a religion which pro- 
duces moral dwarfage cannot be religion justly so called. 
The Jews were originally a tribe of Arabs, of which 
the rite of circumcision and abhorrence of swine’s flesh 
—distinctions which belong to the Arabs as well as to 
the Jews to this day—are the proof. The Arabs were 
never civilised, and they remain a people who disdain to 
labour. It is the same with the Jews, who despise agricul- 
‘ture and the arts, preferring the trade of money-changers 
and such-like. The Jews of modern times possess a pe- 
culiar cast of character, different from all other races, with 
the exception of the Arabs. This peculiarity of character 
doubtless arises from instinct and habit, which have been 
transmitted from father to son; and as the Jews do not 
intermarry with other races, the descent of instinct 1s 
uninterrupted and complete. It has been said that the 
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repeated destruction of Jerusalem, and the scattering of 
its people in all parts of the world, is a sign of special 
divine indignation. I need only say that, if this were so, 
it would prove that the Jews cannot be the favourites of 
Heaven as they themselves aver. 

The people and church of the Jews certainly remain, 
while many of the nations and religions contemporary with 
them have passed away. To this I answer, that the Arabs 
remain a distinct people, almost identical with what they 
were in the time of the Jews. Damascus still remains, al- 
though it is as old as Jerusalem, and has as often been 
taken, destroyed, and rebuilt, showing that the pretended 
longevity of the Jews as a distinct race is not confined 
to them. The Armenians, Persians, Greeks, Chinese, and 
Hindoos are likewise races which have come down to 
us unchanged. I may remark, that I entertain no dis- 
like to the Jews, but only wish to place the matter in its 
true light, so that the history of these times may be de- 
livered from much prejudice and error. It is the peculiar 
rites of the Jews, different from all others, which have 
kept them separate and distinct; but so far from this 
justifying the Jews in not reforming their religion and 
inanners, or in never conforming with the general ad- 
vancement of the world by giving up those rites and cus- 
toms, it only shows how wedded they are to their super- 
stitions. ‘That the Jewish Church should have resisted 
all reform for four thousand years is a fact not unpre- 
cedented in history; but even admitting that to be the 
case, how such a circumstance should entitle them to call 
themselves the favourites of Heaven it is difficult to see, 
for it proves the opposite. That the Jewish Church will 
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yet be reformed, as well as the Catholic Church, I doubt 
not, and I should be glad to see some one take up the 
subject, for light thrown upon so rotten a system could 
not fail to have some effect. 

The lesson which the Church and nation of Israel 
teaches to modern Europe is, not to imitate their example 
either in religion or in anything else, but, on the con- 
trary, to go on reforming our Churches both in doctrine 
and ordinances from time to time, irrespective of what 
the Jews believe and practise. One would naturally ima- 
gine that in the nineteenth century the Christians would 
not require to be reminded of this their duty ; but when 
we remember that the Jewish history is every week read 
in our own churches, I hope I need offer no apology for 
devoting so large a space to the history of Israel, for 
public opinion must be set right on this point before our 
prejudices can be removed. 


Tur Greek Periop.—200 Yzars. 


Soon after the memorable battles of Marathon and 
Platza all Greece is united under the presidency of Mace- 
don,—a confederation which raised the States of Greece, 
from the lifeless state into which they had fallen, to be a 
great power, able to contend with Persia. Demosthenes 
protested against the ambitious project of Philip, deplor- 
ing the loss of the individual independence of Athens ; 
but when the subsequent history of Greece is consulted, 
it is found that what was called the slavery of Greece 
was, on the contrary, its salvation. Before Philip’s time, 
each petty State in its turn rose to power, and oppressed 


the other States, and in this way peace and protection be- 
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came impossible. No sooner has Philip, that great man, 
organised all Greece for the invasion of Asia, than he is 
basely cut off by the hand of an assassin ; when his mantle 
falls on a son worthy of himself (B.c. 330). 

Alexander crosses the Hellespont with an army of 
30,000 foot and 4,500 horse, and defeats the Persians at 
Granicus and the Issus. He next overruns Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt, and makes Babylon his head-quarters. 
The walls of Babylon had been destroyed by Darius, so 
that Alexander had no difficulty in gaining access to it. 
In Egypt Alexander founds the city of Alexandria, and 
calls it after his own name. Darius now makes a last 
attempt to retrieve his fortunes; but Alexander, hasten- 
ing from Egypt, completely defeats the Persian army in 
Armenia, consisting of 800,000 men, which puts an end 
to the Persian empire and opens up India to the Greeks. 
Alexander marched through Candahar, Ghizni, and Cau- 
bul, to the river Indus; and although he was opposed by 
the warlike tribes of those mountainous regions, he over- 
came every obstacle, and led his victorious army into the 
plains of the Punjab. At this point his men became 
mutinous, and he accordingly conducted them back to 
Persia by sea, from the Indus to the Persian Gulf, and from 
thence by land to Babylon. Alexander soon after dies 
at Babylon, at the age of thirty-three. The rapidity and 
magnitude of these conquests is unparalleled in history, 
with the exception of the conquests of Tamerlane, about 
a thousand years later. The vast dominions of Alexander 
were parcelled out at his death by his generals, and ulti- 
mately became three independent kingdoms,—1st, Greece; 
2nd, Syria, Asia Minor, and Babylon; and 8rd, Egypt. 
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These countries remained under the Greeks for about 
two centuries, when, one after the other, they were ab- 
sorbed by the Romans. 

About the year 260 B.c. Rome was mistress of all Italy 
south of the Tiber, except Sicily, which belonged to the 
Greeks and Phcenicians. Carthage was now in its glory, 
and is said to have contained a population of 700,000 
souls. The greater part of Spain and Sicily belonged to 
her, and her army and navy were superior to those of any 
Power of that time. The Roman power, always increas- 
ing, was now nearly equal to that of Carthage, and these 
two States prepared to enter the lists for the empire of 
the world. Spain and the island of Sicily were the prizes 
for which the two Powers began the struggle. This 
protracted war, which occupied no less than one hundred 
and twenty years, produced two of the greatest generals 
of any age,—Hannibal the Carthaginian, and Scipio the 
Roman. Hannibal led his forces from Spain, crossed the 
Alps, and descended into the plains of Lombardy, After 
carrying all before him, and occupying Italy for fifteen 
years, Scipio passes into Africa, and lays siege to Car- 
thage. ‘This calls Hannibal home, to protect his native 
city. The result was *he entire destruction of Carthage, 
which took place in the year 146 3.c., to the eternal dis- 
grace of Rome and the general who led her armies to 
victory. The Romans, now without a rival, turn their at- 
tention to Greece, and after a severe struggle with Philip, 
the then king of Macedon, they subdue all Greece, when 
that country is declared a Roman province, the same year 
that witnessed the fall of Carthage. 
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Tur Roman Prrtop.—600 Yzars. 


Rome extends her possessions in Africa. Having sub- 
dued Numidia and Mauritania, they carry Jugurtha, the 
ancient Abd-el-Kader, prisoner to Rome, whom they 
basely starve to death. Africa at this time was highly 
cultivated, and supplied Greece and Rome with corn and 
provisions. When we look at Africa now, we are apt 
to meet this statement with incredulity ; but there is no 
doubt of the fact, showing how different a country be- 
comes after it has been settled and cultivated, compared 
with that same country in its natural state. 

Having put down all opposition from without, Rome 
and Italy become desolated by strife and civil war. This 
war, which continued for forty-five years, began with 
Marius and Sylla, both notorious for their cruelty and 
despotism, about the year 90 B.c., and was brought to 
an end by Cesar Augustus. Prior to the war, the inha- 
bitants of the city alone enjoyed the privilege of Roman 
citizenship. The other Italian states under the rule of 
Rome now demand equal rights with the Romans, and 
this being denied, they prepare to assert their claim by 
the sword. A fearful struggle ensues, which ends in all 
the Italians being declared Roman citizens. Sylla takes 
Rome and destroys the Marian party: he soon after re- 
tires into private life, and ends his days in peace, but 
Marius commits suicide. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, long contended with the 
Roman power, but was finally overcome in 63 8.c. Lu- 
cullus was at first entrusted with this war, but was super- 
seded by Pompey, who finished the war, and added Syria 
and Judea to the dominions of Rome. 
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Pompey, Crassus, and Julius Cesar, the three great men 
of Rome, agree to divide the legions among them. Gaul 
and Switzerland fell to the share of Julius Cesar, which 
he speedily subdued. The Senate and Pompey having 
become alarmed at the fame of Cesar, when they heard 
of *his conquests, forbade him to enter Rome until he 
had first disbanded his troops. Cesar, on approaching 
the city, sent a message declaring his willingness to com- 
ply with the demands of the Senate; but that body in 
the meantime had compromised itself so much, that the 
senators in terror left the city, which Czesar and his army 
at once occupied. 

Cesar, after subduing Pompey’s generals in Spain, 
proceeds to Greece, where Pompey, reinforced by troops 
from Syria, awaits him. Pompey loses the day, and flees 
to Egypt, where Ptolemy, thinking to please Cesar, puts 
him to death. Czesar having conquered Egypt, gives it 
to Cleopatra. The great conqueror of the world now 
returns to Rome to enjoy his laurels; but, alas! only 
four years after the death of Pompey, he himself falls by 
the hands of assassins on the floor of the Senate-house. 
Ceesar was certainly a great man, as well as a great ge- 
neral, for when he came into possession of Pompey’s 
papers at the battle of Pharsalia, he ordered them to 
be burnt, without having looked at them, and a greater 
proof of magnanimity is scarcely to be found in the annals 
of history. Brutus and Cassius were the ringleaders of 
the crime which deprived Rome of her greatest citizen. 
These men, like Corsini in modern times, were no doubt 
sincere, and thought they were rendering service to their 
country and their God by what they did; but if we may 
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judge of the righteousness of a cause by its fruits, they, 
by their rash and base conduct, defeated the very object 
they intended to serve. They thought to restore a repub- 
lic, in which the spirit of republicanism had died out ; 
and in taking away the life of their best man, they only 
sealed the fate of their unhappy country. . 

Lepidus, Antony, and Augustus monopolize the legions, 
and resolve to avenge the death of Cesar. Antony and 
Augustus attack Cassius and Brutus at Philippi, in Ma- 
cedonia, where the latter are defeated and put an end to 
their own lives. Antony, with his army, occupies Egypt. 
Augustus, who is determined to have no rival, gave out 
that he went to Egypt to save the Republic from being 
ruled by an Egyptian. With an army of 80,000 foot and 
2,000 horse he defeats Antony, who in despair throws 
himself on his sword and dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 
The Republic of Rome, which had existed for upwards of 
five hundred years, is now at an end, and Augustus is 
raised to the purple, B.c. 29. The civil wars being ended, 
the Temple of Janus, which had stood open so long, was 
at last closed with great pomp. This period was adorned 
by an array of literary talent unprecedented in ancient 
times,—Cicero, Cato, Tacitus, Virgil, Horace, Livy, and 
Plutarch. 

So that the public enjoy liberty, it matters little what 
the form of government is, whether regal, republican, or 
a mixture of both like the British Constitution. Repub- 
licanism excites the feeling of patriotism and military 
glory, and gives rise to military greatness. That was the 
fruit of the republics of Greece, Carthage, and Rome; 
but what of that? Where is the glory of these States 
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now, and of what value was it while it existed? Instead 
of raising the moral worth of a people, the only real glory 
of any State, it only led the people to deprive all other 
nations of their liberty. That was anything but glory, 
and in witnessing the downfall and extinction of these Re- 
publics, once so powerful, we only see the natural result 
of the patriotism and liberty of ancient times falsely so 
called. The abominable practice of the Romans, in al- 
lowing their generals to make a parade of their spoils 
and captives on their return home, completed the dis- 
grace of the Roman people. That practice stimulated 
its armies and generals to pillage, and to destroy every- 
thing valuable around them. Pompey, on one occasion, 
exhibited in his triumph the spoils of no less than twelve 
hundred cities. The procession through the suburbs and 
streets of Rome occupied three days, and with such an 
exhibition anything approaching to justice and liberty was 
impossible. Nothing is easier for a government than 
to stimulate the desire for conquest, spoliation, and mili- 
tary glory in the breasts of its people, but the experience 
and fate of Rome in following that fatal course is a warn- 
ing to all nations to avoid so destructive a policy. 
Selfishness may be defined to be that which is injuri- 
ous to others. What is wanted is a State which shall seek 
her glory, not in military exploit, but in the moral worth 
and character of the individuals composing it. The an- 
cients had no idea of the modern principle of the bro- 
therhood of nations. In comparing the primitive idea of 
glory with the present condition of Europe, which is con- 
stituted on the principle of the fraternity of nations, the 
contrast in favour of modern civilisation is truly great. 
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The moderns of course owe their superiority in this re- 
spect to that religion which teaches the great precept, 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself,”’—a law of more practical 
value than all the learning of the ancients put together. 

Greatly the inferior of Julius Cesar, Augustus was 
more fortunate, for he reigned in peace for upwards of 
forty years. The Praetorian guards, which Augustus had 
constituted for the protection of his person, assumed on 
his death the right of appointing his successors, and the 
choice they made was such as was to be expected from 
such a source. In the reign of Nero, St. Peter and St. 
Paul suffered martyrdom. It has been doubted whether 
St. Peter was ever at Rome, because the New Testament 
is silent on the subject; but as Eusebius, who wrote two 
hundred years afterwards, mentions that in his day the 
tombs of both Apostles were to be seen in the Campus 
Martius, there is no doubt of the fact. About the same 
time Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried in ashes by 
an eruption of Vesuvius ; and these cities, which are now 
untombed, remain to speak of the magnificence and sen- 
suality of the age in which they were buried. 

At this extraordinary juncture, when all things seemed 
prepared for the reception of the Gospel, the advent of 
the Saviour occurs, and adds a new element to civi- 
lisation. Our Saviour came as a reformer of religion, 
whose mission was to abolish the Jewish religion, and to 
set up in its stead the Christian religion. These two 
dispensations, the Jewish and the Christian, are contrary 
to each other, and consequently cannot be amalgamated 
without introducing contradictions ; and in seeking the 
entire abolition of the old religion, the divine wisdom of 
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the Saviour is most conspicuous. The one dispensation 
teaches salvation by faith in sacrifice; and the other, 
salvation by obedience to the precepts of the Gospel. 
Love to God and our neighbour on the one hand, and 
the denial of self-love on the other, was a religion, as fo- 
reign to the Jewish religion as the Christian religion is to 
the Mahometan religion ; and yet, strange to say, all the 
Christian Churches, both Catholic and Protestant, have 
conspired more or less to mix up the Jewish with the 
Christian religion, and from this cause has arisen all the 
schisms and failures which have ever attended the Chris- 
tian Churches. To prove that the Calvinistic doctrines 
are opposed to the Gospel, I need only say that one and 
all of these doctrines are drawn from the Old Testament, 
for no trace of them is to be found in the Gospels. 
This proves very clearly that the Christian religion has 
been mixed up with Judaism, an error which must be 
rectified before the Gospel can be expected to prevail and 
overcome the world. 

The immediate result of the conflict in which our 
Saviour was engaged, was that his Gospel was rejected by 
the Jews, and he himself fell a victim to their intole- 
rance. But, although rejected by his own countrymen, 
the truth in a diluted form was scattered throughout 
the world, and took root ; thus the new religion has been 
preserved and handed down to us. 

The world was now blessed with a succession of Em- 
perors who will compare favourably with any monarchs, 
either ancient or modern. These were Trajan, who was 
called the father of his country, Adrian, Antoninus, and 
Aurelius, who reigned from a.p. 98 to 180. ‘These great 
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men elected each other, which at once accounts for four 
good and great Emperors coming together, and is a proof 
of the public spirit which animated them in choosing the 
best men for the Empire. Trajan was a great conqueror, 
and extended the Empire beyond the limits assigned by 
Augustus, and the Column of Trajan remains at Rome 
to speak of his victories. Adrian contracted the Empire 
to its old limits, of the Rhine and Danube, and by so 
doing greatly strengthened his position. The rule of An- 
toninus was that of peace and repose, while the reign 
of Aurelius was chiefly occupied by repelling the attacks 
of the Germans. These monarchs, generally called the 
Antonines, occupied themselves with the study of phi- 
losophy and religion; and if the Christian faith, which 
was now making great progress, had been more pure and 
better understood, I cannot doubt that these men would 
have exchanged their faith for that of the Gospel. 

Passing over the obscure reigns of several Emperors, 
the choice of the Praetorian Guards, we come to the bril- 
hant reign of Diocletian, in 284, who introduces great 
changes into the state. Diocletian was a wise and able 
prince, and, in order the better to govern his vast em- 
pire, he divided it into two parts, the Western and the 
Eastern empires. The Eastern empire he retained for 
himself, and the Western division he gave to Maxentius. 
After reigning for twenty-one years, the great Diocletian 
retired into private life, when the empire fell to Constan- 
tius and Maxentius. Constantine succeeded his father, 
Constantius, and having been victorious over Maxentius, 
he ruled alone (306), thus annulling the work of Diocle- 
tian. 
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The city of Alexandria, in the reign of Constantine, had 
grown up to be a great city, and was the emporium of 
learning and piety in those degenerate times. When the 
city was taken by the Saracens, it is supposed to have 
contained a population of 800,000, no less than 450 
temples, as many theatres, and 4000 baths. That Omar 
in the seventh century ordered the Library to be de- 
stroyed, is doubted; but whether he did so or not, the 
destruction of that depository of learning is less to be 
deplored than the loss of life and property which the ir- 
ruption of the Arabs occasioned to Asia and Europe. 

Christianity was now established as the church of the 
civilised world. Corrupt as that religion then was, it was 
pure compared with that which it soon became. In 
the fourth and fifth centuries every town and city had 
its Christian churches, but alongside of these were the 
temples of the Heathen filled with images. This close 
contact of Christianity with idolatry could not long re- 
main, and all saw that sooner or later one or other must 
give way. Christianity being now countenanced by the 
state, the Heathens would feel that they could not long 
survive, and would therefore be prepared to entertain 
some proposal for a compromise. In the reign of 'Theo- 
dosius and his successors this compromise took place. 
Christianity adopted image-worship to please the Hea- 
thens, and the Heathens on their part adgpted the reli- 
gion of Christ, now corrupted by image-worship. It is 
impossible to account for the rapid conversion of the na- 
tions from idolatry to Christianity except on the principle 
of a compromise, and then so general a reformation, if 
it may be called such, extending over one-half of the ci- 
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vilised world, is easily accounted for. By this disgraceful 
compromise, the universality or catholicity of the Church, 
was purchased at the expense of its purity; and such 
being the origin of the term Catholic, it is obviously not 
an appellation which any Church need covet. 

The observance of the Lord’s Day was introduced 
about this time. This ordinance may be defined to be: 
1st, cessation from labour, and the pursuit of our worldly 
callings ; 2nd, public worship to be observed; 3rd, the 
remainder of the day to be at the disposal of the people 
for recreation and instruction. This definition appears to 
be in accordance with the intention of the Saviour; for 
when recreation is denied, the liberty of the Lord’s Day 
is converted into the bondage of the Jewish Sabbath, 
which Christ came to abolish. Had the Church at this 
period taken a less liberal view of the Lord’s Day than 
it did, I have no hesitation m saying that in all proba- 
bility civilisation would have fallen so low that it would 
have been beyond recovery in the sixteenth century, 
and that it could not have produced the Reformation of 
Luther. This statement may startle some of my readers ; 
but if we deny labour to the people, we must give them 
something in exchange, or idleness comes in, and we all 
know that idleness is the mother of evil. A large por- 
tion of the people have no heart to attend public worship, 
and in thesescircumstances innocent recreation and in- 
struction is the antidote. The New Testament is silent 
on the subject of the Lord’s Day, with the exception of 
one passage, to the effect that the Disciples were in the 
habit of meeting on the first day of the week to break 
bread. Now as there is no Scripture authority for con- 
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verting the Lord’s Day into a Sabbath day, the people 
have manifestly a right to liberty on that day ; and when 
we find that such liberty is essential to the progress of 
civilisation, that fact ought to be conclusive. Why should 
we desire to put a yoke on the necks of the people which 
neither Scripture nor human nature warrant ? 

The boundaries of the Roman Empire in the reign of 
Trajan were the Rhine and Danube on the north, the de- 
serts of Africa on the south, the Euphrates on the east, 
and the Irish Channel on the west. Italy is said to have 
contained twelve hundred cities, Germany and France as 
many, and Africa three hundred and fifty cities. Gibbon 
estimates the population of the Empire at 120,000,000 
in the reign of Trajan, of which one half might be slaves, 
and the other half Roman citizens and barbarians. Per- 
haps this estimate may be near the truth, and if so the 
population of ancient Europe would not be more than 
half the population of modern Europe. The population 
of ancient Asia and Africa is no doubt much less now 
than in ancient times; and if we deduct from the gain 
of Europe the loss in Asia and Africa, the entire popula- 
tion of the globe is probably little changed during the 
last four thousand years. 

Civilisation was now in a state of rapid decline. Had 
Christianity been accepted in its purity, it would have 
restored a lost world to life and vigour, but the decay of 
individual character had gone too far to admit of that ; 
for it will be remembered, that it was not until the fourth 
century that Christianity was received generally by the 
Roman people. The pure gold was alloyed with baser 
metal, to bring it down to the tastes of the age. The very 
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object of Christianity was mistaken; for, instead of seeking 
actual regeneration, the nations sought purification in cor- 
poreal afflictions and martyrdom, and in the adoration of 
martyrs and relics. Hence the rise of the Monastic Or- 
ders and the Saints and Martyrs of that time. The false 
direction thus given, religion was the opposite of the Gos- 
pel, and if, in such circumstances, corrupted Christianity 
did as much harm as good, which is quite possible, that is 
only what might be expected from an error so fatal. 

The city of Rome, once so great and powerful, fell an 
easy prey to the barbarous tribes which had for some 
time settled in Italy. Moral worth and strength were 
gone; no spirit was left to stir them up for their protec- 
tion. Accordingly, in 476, the Heruli, an obscure race 
from the shores of the Baldock possession of the Eter- 
nal City. Thus fell the modern Babylon, and over her 
fall we may well exclaim, How is the mighty fallen! 
That the greatest city of the ancient world should be 
so humbled as to become the prey of an unknown and 
wandering race is truly strange, but such is the history 
of all the civilisation of ancient times; and it well be- 
comes us to inquire into the reason, why civilisation has 
always risen to a certain point, and then declined, only 
to be swept away as a rotten and useless garment. 

Rome is situate on the banks of a small river, the 
Tiber, about six miles from the sea-coast, and is said to 
be built on seven hills, but these hills are so small that 
they can scarcely be called such. Rome of the nine- 
teenth century contains a population of 180,000 inhabi- 
tants. ‘The walls now standing are evidently ancient, and 
were probably built by Theodoric the Goth, thirteen hun- 
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dred years ago. The country around Rome is a desert, 
which in ancient times was highly cultivated. The popu- 
lation of the city probably never exceeded a million, of 
which the greater portion must have lived in the suburbs, 
outside the walls. 

The people of Greece and Rome at times enjoyed civil 
liberty, but unfortunately moral and religious liberty 
were always wanting. Their religion was similar to that 
of the Asiatics whom they conquered, and having ad- 
hered to idolatry, sacrifice, and priestcraft, they who con- 
quered the world were unable to conquer their own mo- 
ral or religious liberty. The consequence of this grievous 
oversight and weakness was, that when knowledge and dis- 
covery attempted to go beyond the bounds which were 
compatible with their religion, that was immediately put 
down by persecution and death. Science and art rose to 
great perfection both in Greece and Italy; philosophy 
was much studied, but it took the direction of metaphy- 
sics and the deductive method, which led to no result. 
The ancients were ignorant of the inductive method; 
and as their philosophy was built on ideas rather than 
on facts, no progress was possible beyond a certain point. 
In the absence of toleration, private character declined 
day by day, all progress was barred, and nothing but de- 

cline and extinction remained. 

Knowledge is the salvation of any State, and without 
constant progress in knowledge, and reforms of its in- 
stitutions in conformity, no State can be permanently 
maintained. The ancients were not reformers, and for 
that reason they lost all. The Romans did not know 
that the laws of nature and civilisation are the laws of 
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progress ; and that if a civilisation remains stagnant, and 
does not go forward, by making constant reforms, to meet 
the ever-recurring wants of the age, the despised laws 
of nature will step in and sweep away the unprofitable fa- 
bric as that which cumbereth the ground: internal weak- 
ness invites invasion from the surrounding nations, when 
the whole is swept away. 

It has often been asked, why it is that civilisation has 
always risen to a certain point and then declined; and 
I hope that question has now been answered and set at 
rest, for the reason has been shown to be the want c* 
reform, especially in matters relating to morals and re- 
ligion. The lesson which ancient history teaches is, th 
if we, the nations of modern Europe, like the ancient ni 
tions, reject moral reformation, the decline of Europea 
civilisation is as certain as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow. It has often been said that, with newspapers 
and books in endless variety, we possess a guarantee for 
the safety of civilisation, but that delusion is dispelled 
by the present inquiry. I have found that, although the 
Press may be free from legal restraint, it does not follow 
that it is free from moral restraint, and the result of a 
free Press in England and America shows that liberty 
and knowledge may be on the decline, although books 
and newspapers go on increasing in a surprising degree. 
No, we must lean on something much more stable, I 
hope, if we expect to see civilisation beyond the risk of 
decline and fall, and that is, reformation of opinions and 
of the institutions of the country. 

I might now pursue the fortunes of Europe in the 
Middle Ages; but history here divides itself into two 
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branches,—the European, and the Asiatic; and before 
taking up the history of Europe, it will be necessary to 
trace that of Asia, which will occupy the next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EASTERN EMPIRE, 


The Christian Religion fully established. Corrupted by Image Wor- 
ship. The Lord’s Day. The Eruption of the Arabs. The Crusades. 
The Religion of the Middle Ages. The Church unfaithful to her 
great Trust. Modern Turkey. Ceylon and India. 


Tue Eastern Empire consisted of Greece, as far north as 
the Danube and Syria, and east as far as the Euphrates : 
it likewise included Egypt and Libya. We are to trace 
the history of this fair empire in its dreary course for 
nearly a thousand years, from the fall of Rome to the 
fall of Constantinople, when the whole Hastern Roman 
Empire passed from the dominion of the Cross to that of 
the Crescent. When Rome fell, all eyes were turned to 
Constantinople, the capital of the Eastern Empire. This 
empire had itself been threatened by the Goths, and to 
all appearance it could not hold out long; its fortunes 
however were turned in 527, when Justinian ascended 
the throne. That great man, supported by Belisarius his 
lieutenant, reconquered Italy and Africa; and although 
these states soon recovered their independence, yet this 
reaction gave new life to the Eastern Empire, and, con- 
trary to all expectation, it outlived Rome nine hundred 
years. 
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_ Justinian has handed down his name to posterity, not 
only by his victories in Europe, Asia, and Africa, but 
by the legal code which he constructed, and which forms 
the basis of European law to this day. He likewise im- 
mortalised his name by the building of the temple of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, which, next to the Pantheon 
of Rome, is the oldest temple in full preservation. I 
have stood in both temples,—the one, the representation 
of heathenism, for the Pantheon was the temple of all 
the gods; and the other, the temple of a debased Chris- 
tianity ; and in contemplating their massive proportions 
I have been struck when I thought of the vast changes 
they have seen. 

At an epoch when the Church was at its highest 
power, and the State at its lowest ebb, that great irrup- 
tion of the Arab and Oriental races took place under 
the banner of Mahomet and his successors. ‘The Arabs, 
whose territory covers a large portion of the continents 
of Africa and Asia, extending from Morocco to Arabia 
and from thence to Persia, are divided into a number 
of tribes, who only wanted a common head to make them 
a great power, and that head they found in Mahomet 
and his successors. ‘The religion of Mahomet recognizes 
only one God, and that God is not represented by an 
image; and as the traditions, practices, and prophets of 
the Arabs are very similar to those of the Jews, there 
is a great resemblance between Mahometanism and Ju- 
daism. But this is not all, for the Arabs contend that 
they are the descendants of Ishmael, and as the Jews 
claim descent from Isaac, the brother of Ishmael, there is 
a blood relationship between the races. . The Arabs, like 
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the Jews, observe the rite of circumcision to this day ; 
both nations likewise agree in abhorring swine’s flesh, 
and as their customs separate them from all other na- 
tions, the families of Ishmael and Isaac remain distinct 
from all others. The Arab tribes have never been civi- 
lised, and probably never will; they live in tents, and 
move about from place to place, each family possessing 
a few sheep, goats, and horses, by means of which they 
contrive to support themselves. Some tribes however 
live by plunder. There seems to be little change in this 
people since the time of Abraham, except that none of the 
modern Arabs are possessed of great flocks like those 
of Abraham, Jacob, and Job. This primitive people are 
highly contemplative and religiously inclined. In bivou- 
acking in the desert they watch the movements of the 
stars, and are regular in the performance of their devo- 
tions. On this stock, with all its rites and traditions, 
Mahomet founds his new faith. 

Mahomet began his career by taking Medina and 
Mecca, the holy cities. The successors of the Prophet 
having fully established their empire in Arabia, under the 
title of Caliph, mvade Persia, and transfer their capital 
to Damascus. In 636 they take Jerusalem and all Syria, 
and defeat the armies of Constantinople, consisting of 
140,000 men. The Mosque of Omar is built on Mount 
Moriah, and rivals in magnificence the temple of Solo- 
mon. Persia is next taken (651) after a severe struggle, 
when the victorious Arabs penetrate into India. Egypt and 
Tripoli are taken in 647, and the remainder of Africa and 
Spain are all conquered by the year 710. The Caliphs, 
now emboldened by success, penetrate into France, but 
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there they receive a complete check from the Franks un- 
der Pepin, who repulses them at Tours in 732. But for 
this timely check, the whole of Europe might have been 
subdued, and Europe would now have been a Mahometan 
state ike Turkey. Panic-struck Europe now obtains a 
respite, and prepares herself, under the instigations of the 
Church, to assert her independence and attack the common 
enemy. 

From 813 to 1055, the empire of the Caliphs was in- 
volved in civil wars, and divided into two hostile camps, 
when several of the states were reconquered by the Chris- 
tians, among others part of Spain. These civil wars 
were fatal to the future ascendency of the Crescent, and 
accordingly the Cross now put forth all its might to 
hasten the downfall of the Ottoman power. ‘The efforts 
now made were called Crusades, and were shared in by all 
the Christian princes and people of Europe. 

The first Crusade was undertaken at the instigation of 
Peter the Hermit, in 1090. The numerous contingents 
met at Nice, in Lesser Asia, and numbered no less than 
600,000 strong. ‘This mighty host proceeded to the 
conquest of Jerusalem, which they took in 1099, and 
elected Godfrey its king. In this ill-managed expedition, 
of the whole of the vast multitude which left Hurope 
only about 20,000 returned home. The second Crusade 
was undertaken by Louis of France in 1187, who led a 
force of 300,000 men to Syria. Jerusalem was still in 
the hands of the Christians, but was hard pressed by the 
Ottomans, which gave rise to this Crusade. ‘This arma- 
ment was dispersed in Syria, before it reached the holy 
city. The fate of Jerusalem was now sealed, and in 1199 
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it was taken by Saladin. The news of this blow spread 
shame and alarm throughout Europe, and led to the third 
and last of the great Crusades, which was conducted by 
Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, and Richard, King of 
England. These princes took 100,000 troops with them ; 
but such were the trials they met with, that their cou- 
rage failed, and they returned home without even seeing 
the holy city. 

The error which Europe committed in these ae. 
prises was in assailing the Ottoman power at a point where 
it was least vulnerable. Had they, instead of attacking 
an inland city, situate in a barren country, assailed some 
of its maritime cities, such as Alexandria or Acre, the 
Ottoman power would have been crippled, and in time 
Jerusalem would have fallen. In these armaments Italy 
took the lead, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa being. the prin- 
cipal ports from which the fleets sailed. The constant 
intercourse with the East which this brought about in- 
creased the wealth of Italy, and led to the restoration of 
civilisation in Kurope; and although the Crusades failed 
in the object for which they were undertaken, they led 
indirectly to the revival of civilisation. 

About the year 1000 the Saracen government was re-.. 
duced to a state of great weakness at Bagdad, its capital. 
In its wars with the Turkish tribes on the shores of. the 
Caspian they had taken a great number of slaves, and 
the latter, taking advantage of the anarchy now reign- 
ing at Bagdad, seized the government, and eventually 
became the rulers of the empire of the Saracens. Such 
was the origin of the Ottoman Empire, which exists to this 


day. 
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The success of the Arabian Empire, of course, arose 
more from the weakness of European civilisation, and the 
decay of the civil power, than from any civilisation or 
valour on the part of the conquerors. The result of the 
contest was that the Eastern Empire was stripped of its 
fairest possessions, Greece and Asia Minor being alone 
left. Adrianople was now in the hands of the Arabs, 
and they often made incursions up to the very gates of 
Constantinople. The end of the Eastern Empire was now 
at hand; but before the drama closes, I must ask the 
reader to accompany me to the far Hast, where the na- 
tions are in great commotion. 

China now for the first time makes itself known to 
Europe. This vast empire is one of the oldest in the 
world, and its population is estimated at 300,000,000. 
It contains a distinct race, which has never mixed with 
other nations. Without agriculture there can be no civi- 
lisation, and, judging China by this test, the Chinese are 
a civilised people. ‘Their civilisation is that of stereo- 
typed Reason. Their literature and learning are founded 
on the books of Confucius, which laid down fixed rules 
for everything. The literature of China, which is very 
ancient, is devoid of poetry or anything addressed to the 
feclings; and while it contains many truths, it is one-sided, 
giving everything to the intellect and nothing to the feel- 
ings, The result is a civilisation which is entirely ridicu- 
lous; for while the Chinese know how to work, and can 
think and argue, they cannot feel. As may be supposed, 
the people have little or no religion, for without feeling 
there can be none; and whatever idolatry there may be 
amongst them has been borrowed from Hindostan. The 
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universal adherence to custom in China has long brought 
their civilisation to a stand, in proof of which I need only 
state that the Chinese plough their lands, not by horse- 
power, but by manual labour. This people, three thousand 
years ago, were far in advance of what they are now, for 
China at that time produced a Confucius, and it antici- 
pated Europe in many of the modern inventions, such 
as printing, gunpowder, the mariner’s compass, and so 
forth. 

Another nation of the Chinese race, coextensive with 
China in territory, lies between China and the Caspian 
Sea, and between India and Siberia. This vast tract of 
desert country (Tartary) is similar to Arabia. The Tar- 
tars, unlike the Arabs, have little religion: they are an 
uncivilised people, and fond of freebooting and the chase. 
Although the Tartars differ widely from the Chinese, they 
are the same race,—the Chinese following the arts, and the 
Tartars disdaining to labour. The same difference exists 
between the Arabs and the Europeans, although the two 
races are one. In 1335 the tribes of Tartary were united 
under Tamerlane, or ‘Timour, who raised them to great 
power. ‘Timour first defeated the Turks in Asia Minor : 
he then overran Persia, and penetrated into India, and 
took Delhi, its capital. ‘To show the force employed by 
Timour in these conquests, it is enough to state that at 
Angora, in Asia Minor, Timour commanded an army of 
700,000 men, with whom he defeated the Turkish army 
of 400,000. 

The empire of Tartary was now at its height, and ri- 
valled in power and territory that of Cyrus and Alexander 
the Great. Timour, not contented with his vast posses- 
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sions, undertook the conquest of China; but while en- 
gaged in that expedition he died, in 1403. The death 
of Timour was the signal for his dominions to be broken 
up, when the fall of the Tartar empire was as rapid as 
its rise. 

Having now had occasion to notice every race in its 
turn, I shall here state the result. The four great Races 
into which the world may be divided are,—first, the 
Arab-European, commonly called the Caucasian race : this 
race is easily known from the countenance, which is in- 
variably good; second, the Chinese or Mongolian race, 
which is equally well known from the countenance ; 
third, the Savage or Negro race, found in Africa and the 
islands of the Pacific, which is easily distinguished by 
its savage appearance and woolly hair; and fourth, the 
Malay race, spread over the coasts of Asia and America, 
and the islands of the Pacific. It is strange that public 
opinion should have confounded the idea of unity of 
species with unity of races, for the two things are quite 
distinct. This error has, no doubt, arisen from the idea 
that the Bible account of the creation of Adam ignores 
the prior existence of other races on the earth ; whereas 
the Book of Genesis does not say so; on the contrary, 
it makes allusion to other races of men, as has been al- 
ready shown. With regard to the Gipsies, who are found 
in every country in Europe, there is not the slightest 
doubt that they are Arabs or Moors. 

The Turks now lay siege to Constantinople ; but before 
its fall a desperate struggle ensues. The Turks bring ar- 
tillery of great calibre to bear on its massive walls, and 
gunpowder is now almost for the first time heard of in 
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Europe,—an invention probably borrowed from the Chi- 
nese. After a siege of fifty days, the city is taken by 
Mahomet IT., when the classic lands of Greece and Asia 
pass into the hands of the hordes of the steppes of Asia, 
and the Crescent supplants the Cross on the towers of 
Saint Sophia. 

The loss of Constantinople and its territories was a sad 
blow to Europe, and the news of its fall spread alarm 
far and wide; but while the result was to be deplored, 
it is difficult to see how it could have been avoided, as 
the sick man, to use a modern phrase, was too far gone 
to recover. That the Eastern division of the Roman 
Empire should have outlived its sister division in the 
West for one thousand years is extraordinary; and the 
wonder is, not that Constantinople fell, but that it should 
have held out so long. This blow greatly weakened the 
power of the Popedom, for it entirely detached the East, 
already partially estranged by the schism of the Greek 
Church, from the influence of Rome. But this was not 
all. The fall of Constantinople opened the convents 
with all their rich hbraries to the world. These long-lost 
treasures were translated into the modern languages, and 
eagerly read by the Italians and Germans. This con- 
tributed largely to the revival of letters in Italy and 
throughout Europe—a revival which was soon after fol- 
lowed by the Reformation of Luther. 

The type of Medieval civilisation is that of devotion 
to religion, to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
‘When the present world is literally turned into a prepa- 
ration for the next, to the exclusion of everything else, 
nothing but decline in all that is good for man is to be 
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expected. The world must be used with reference to its 
intention, as it is only by so using it that we can fulfil 
the intention of God in respect to it. To use this life 
only for meditation and devotion, instead of following 
our worldly callings as well, and so contributing to the 
good work of civilisation, is the way to abuse the world, 
and not use it. Such a course could not fail to throw 
back civilisation ; and such was the uniform experieice 
of the Middle Ages. ‘The arts and sciences, once so ad- 
vanced, declined apace, till at length learning was entirely 
prostrate. 

The religious feeling was carried to excess, and that 
excess produced intolerance and persecution. These two 
phenomena will always be found together, namely, ex- 
cessive religion and excessive intolerance, and the inten- 
sity of the one may always be measured by that of the 
other. This fact is abundantly proved by the history o 
the Middle Ages, which is little less than the religious 
feeling in excess, and of the persecutions, schisms, and 
wars which arose out of that feeling. Such was the piety 
of the Middle Ages ; and if a tree may be judged by its 
fruit, that tree was evil. 

The conquests of the Arabs and Turks,—the non- 
civilised portion of the European-Arabic family,—can- 
not but call forth serious reflections in the mind of the 
reader. That the civilised portion of the European family 
should allow itself to be subdued by the uncivilised por- 
tion is truly disgraceful and humiliating. . This deplora- 
ble result says that civilisation is all very well for a time ; 
but give it time, and the natural races will regain the 
mastery. It says that in the long-run the roving life is 
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better than the life of industry and comfort. Such was 
the pitiable condition to which the dark ages reduced 
civilisation. This melancholy reflection leads to another, 
which is, that if modern civilisation should at any future 
time suffer any serious decline, such as that which fol- 
lowed the reign of Augustus, the Arabs and the Turks 
will once more rise up, and vulture-like fall on Europe, 
and blot out her name among the nations. 

Europe in the Middle Ages may be said to have been 
a theocracy under the rule of the Church of Rome; that 
Church is therefore responsible for the care of civilisation 
and religion in those extraordinary times, and it will be 
useful now to inquire in what manner she has fulfilled 
the great trust committed to her. Rome lost the Hast ; 
but, against this lamentable loss, we must give her credit 
for enlarging the Western Empire by the conversion of 
the German races, so that in point of territory Christen- 
dom was as extensive at the end of the Middle Ages as at 
the beginning. As regards territory, therefore, the Church 
is not to be blamed. 

I now come to the character of the civilisation and 
religion which Rome has handed down to modern times, 
and here that Church cannot be acquitted of blame. In 
monopolising all power and learning she neglected the 
interests of civilisation. She has transmitted to modern 
times a civilisation so imperfect and a religion so impure, 
that for four hundred years after the fall of Constanti- 
nople little else but controversy and war has been the 
experience of Europe. With the New Testament in her 
hands the Church ignored the noble precepts of the Gos- 
pel, and on the ruins of Christianity she raised up a sys- 
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tem of priestcraft opposed to true religion. It is mainly 
owing to the misdeeds of the Catholic Church that Luther 
in the sixteenth century had to fight the battle of the 
Reformation, and that we in the nineteenth century have 
to fight the same battle over again. 

In 1516, Selim I., the successor of the conqueror of 
Constantinople, defeats the Mamelukes of Egypt and 
takes Cairo, when 50,000 of its inhabitants fell. In 1501 
Persia, from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, is erected 
into an independent kingdom. Selim attacks Persia and 
defeats her armies, aided by his artillery, but is ultimately 
obliged to retire, owing to the want of supplies. 1526- 
1532, Suleman I., the successor of Selim, makes a last at- 
tempt on Europe. He takes a large force into Hungary 
and lays siege to Vienna, but is forced to retire, mainly 
owing to the heroic efforts of Sobieski, king of Poland. 
This was the Augustan age of the Ottomans, for ever 
since that empire has been declining. 

In 1722 Russia and Turkey attack Persia, but are de- 
feated by the Persians under Nadir. This adventurer was 
a native of Korassan and of Turkish origin. He takes 
Delhi, and proclaims himself Emperor of India, which he 
and his descendants hold until the arrival of the English. 
Nadir and his descendants, however, lost Persia in 1750, 
soon after the conquest of India. I presume the con- 
quests of Nadir mark the advent of Mahometan supre- 
macy in India. 

The English first appeared in India in 1600; but it 
was not until 1751, when Lord Clive raised the empire 
of England so high in the East, that the English may be 
said fairly to have taken possession of India ; this event, 
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so prolific in results to the future of Asia, happening 
only thirty years after the conquests of Nadir. In 1859 
Delhi was taken by the English, when the descendants of 
Nadir were formally deposed, and Victoria declared Queen 
of India. 

As the history of Ceylon, a graphic account of which 
we have lately had from the pen of Sir H. Tennent, is 
calculated to throw much light on all the civilisations 
both of Europe and Asia, I shall give a few particulars. 

The annals of Ceylon are comprised in the ‘ Ceylon 
Chronicles,” extending over 2,300 years, from B.c. 543 
(the time when Babylon was taken) to a.p. 1758, when 
the island was taken by the English. It will be observed 
that this history does not go so far back as that of either 
Egypt or Babylon, or of the other states of India, for 
temples are to be found both m Egypt and India which 
date two thousand years further back than the Chronicles 
of Ceylon. ‘The earliest date im Oriental history, which 
deserves a moderate degree of belief, is probably B.c. 
2277, when the Emperor Yae reigned in China. In that 
reign the year was calculated to contain 3651 days, show- 
ing that astronomers at that early period had arrived at a 
true estimate of the year. So complete a history as that 
of Ceylon is rarely to be found, and, from all that I can 
discover, its statements are as authentic as those of the 
“Saxon Chronicle” of England, for its facts are attested 
by other native writings, and by monuments and coins 
still existing. 

- In the year 540 B.c. Wijayo, with a colony from Ben- — 
gal, takes possession of the island and introduces agricul- 
ture and civilisation. The colonists were probably Brah- 
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mins ; but it does not appear that they attempted to in- 
troduce their own religion among the natives. The ori- 
ginal inhabitants, the native Indians, were at that. time 
in a savage or barbarous state, living by the chase, and 
were worshippers of demons and serpents; and the re- 
mains of that race and worship may yet be traced in 
the remote parts of the island. Civilisation is completely 
established in the two centuries which follow the land- 
ing of Wijayo. The whole country is turned into fields 
and gardens; towns and villages everywhere abound; 
and embankments, lakes, and canals for irrigation are 
established. Rice from this period becomes the staple of 
the food of the people. The reason why the Orientals fell 
into the habit of using rice so generally was of course 
the nature of their cultivation, derived, as it was, from 
artificial irrigation and the requirements of Hindooism. 

In 806 B.c. Tissa comes to the throne, and succeeds 
in converting the people from Brahminism and demon- 
worship to Buddhism. ‘The apostle of the Buddhists, 
Mahendo, visited the island B.c. 289, and produced 
this reformation. The whole face of civilisation is now 
changed ; priestcraft, idolatry, and sacrifice are fully esta- 
blished, and we shall speedily see the result. Vast treasures 
are expended in the erection of temples and convents, 
which were built about the time of Alexander the Great; 
one-third of the lands are allotted to the priests, and 
the distinctions of caste are complete. Civilisation, for- 
merly progressive, becomes fixed. The celebrated Botree, 
which still flourishes, was planted in 288 to comme- 
morate the advent of Mahendo, and is 2148 years old. 


There were sixty thousand priests. 
R 
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For upwards of eleven centuries—from the Christian 
era to 1155—theMalabars invaded and oppressed the Sin- 
ghalese ; and as the Malabars are Brahmins, a conflict 
between the two religions arose. While the policy of 
the Singhalese was to cultivate and civilise, that of their op- 
pressors, the Malabars, was spoliation; the temples and 
irrigation-works being nearly all destroyed in the civil 
wars which ensued. It is worthy of remark that an 
embassy about a.p. 400 arrives from China, and likewise 
one from Rome in the reign of the Emperor Julian. 
Buddhism seems to be a superior religion to Brahminism, 
for while toleration was permitted to a great extent in 
the one, it was entirely unknown to the other; neither is 
Buddhism nearly so wedded to caste as Brahminism. 

In 1155 King Prakramer drives out the Malabars, 
restores the Buddhist religion and temples, repairs the 
embankments, and completely revives agriculture and 
civilisation, showing how much good may be done by 
one man and in one lifetime. The name of Prakramer 
is the most glorious in the annals of Ceylon ; but alas! 
his reign was only the flickering of the lamp of civili- 
sation and liberty before its final extinction. The Mala- 
bars return in great force in 1211, when Ceylon relapses 
into a state of desolation and barbarism. 

Ceylon was visited in 1522 by the Portuguese, and in 
1750 it was taken by the English. Of the 2200 years 
over which the history passes, 250 years belonged to civi- 
lisation in progress ; 250 years to civilisation in connec- 
tion with priestcraft and caste; and the remaining 1800 
years are made up of invasions, oppression, civil war, 
and the loss of civilisation and population. The error 
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committed was in allowing the Church to be established 
without introducing reforms, to keep down caste and su- 
perstition ; for if such reforms had been introduced, the 
strength of the nation would have increased with age, 
and the invasion of the Malabars would never have taken 
place; for the weakness of Ceylon, arising from the causes 
I have named, invited the attacks of the barbarians from 
the mainland, which eventually succeeded. 

In Ceylon there are the remains of monuments, towns, 
and villages, the ruins of great temples and palaces, and 
the signs of vast embankments for intercepting the rivers 
for the purpose of irrigation. With these facts before 
us, we may estimate the ancient population of Ceylon at 
five times its present amount. As regards population, 
China is perhaps as populous now as ever it was; but, 
with that exception, probably all Asia, including Egypt, 
was formerly five times-as populous as it is now. If this 
be a correct estimate, we may well ask what have been the 
causes of this loss of human life and civilisation. Vast 
plains, once flourishing with great cities, and innumera- 
ble towns and hamlets, surrounded with a well-culti- 
vated country abounding in corn and cattle, have for the 
most part passed away, and little else but a vast solitude 
remains. Nature, once so high in civilisation, returns not 
to nature, but to a debased and rotten civilisation. 

It is necessary to distinguish not only between nature 
and civilisation, but between nature and a debased ci- 
vilisation. The present inhabitants of China, India, and 
Syria are an example of a debased civilisation ; and the 
original races of Europe, before they were civilised in the 
Middle Ages, are an example of nature before it has been 
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civilised. The first I consider almost, if not altogether, 
incapable of a restoration to civilisation ; but the last is 
the raw material, which only waits to be moulded into 
shape by the hand of the civiliser. 

I am not prepared to say that all the races of bar- 
barians and savages on the face of the earth who have 
never been civilised are capable of civilisation,—far from 
it; but this I do assume with confidence, that some of 
these races will be found as capable of civilisation as the 
present races of Europe. Of these I may mention some 
of the natives of North and South America, and of New 
Zealand, and others of the islands of the Pacific. 

I have already, in the course of this Work, indicated 
the moral causes of the decline of civilisation and popu- 
lation in Asia; but it may be that, along with these, 
physical causes have had some influence, although I can- 
not conceive that any possible physical causes could have 
had comparatively much to do with it. The general use 
of rice in the Hast, which is very deficient in nourish- 
ment, is probably one of these physical causes. Am I 
reminded that ambition, avarice, and war must have been 
the great cause of the evil? I answer, that is perfectly 
true; but these evils arise from moral causes, as I have 
had abundant occasion to show. If war, and not moral 
causes, was the scourge of Asia, I ask how it happened 
that the nations of the East could have grown up to so 
great a height, and continued in that state of prosperity 
for some centuries, if war was the cause. No, the cause 
of the fall grew out of the civilisations themselves; and 
those causes were, as I have shown, the want of reform in 
the religion, customs, and institutions of the countries. As 
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a nation advances in civilisation and wealth, new wants 
arise, and, unless these are met by new reforms, the de- 
cline and ultimate loss of civilisation is certain. 

~ The recent massacres in Syria and Damascus, the an- 
cient capital of the Saracens, have appalled all Europe, 
and call for interference. Since the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew by the Catholics nothing half so revolting 
as these massacres by the Mahometans has befallen the 
world. ‘The time seems approaching when the Eastern 
empire will return to the Cross, after having been under 
the dominion of the Crescent for upwards of twelve cen- 
turies. In the eleventh century the empire of the Turks 
was saved from annihilation by the help of some of the 
Christian Powers; and in the nineteenth century the same 
unseemly alliance saved the Oitoman Power; but it is 
new to be hoped that Russia and the Western Powers 
will unite to put an end to the Turkish Empire. All are 
now convinced that the sick man is utterly beyond re- 
covery; and looking to the safety and welfare of the 
population, the sooner the Turkish Empire can be re- 
stored to the dominion of the Christians the better. To 
attempt any half measures will only entail wars and com- 
plications in the future ; and it will be better to attempt 
nothing, unless all that is requisite to secure future peace 
be undertaken. 

In the Middle Ages Europe was divided into petty 
states ; and in putting an end to that unsatisfactory state 
of things, it appears to me that modern civilisation has 
run into the opposite extreme of making the empires 
of the world too large. I have often had occasion to 
show that truth and right lie between extremes; and if 
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we could manage to increase the number of indepen- 
dent States, it would certainly be an improvement on the 
present system. Why should we have only five great 
Powers? Would it not be better if we had twenty mode- 
rate Powers? The interests of peace and liberty would, I 
think, be consulted if several new kingdoms of sufficient 
extent were established in the East ; and if the Turkish 
empire was divided into at least. three new kingdoms, 
that would probably meet the interests and wishes of all 
parties. 

My plan would be this: Let the present Sultan retire, 
and enjoy a liberal allowance, to be given by the great 
Powers. Ist. Roumelia and Constantinople might be 
added to the Danubian Provinces, and erected into an 
independent kingdom, and take over the whole of the 
debts of the Empire. 2nd. Syria to be erected into an- 
other independent kingdom, in which all religions would 
be tolerated alike. 8rd. Egypt to be an independent 
state, under the present Pasha as king. Were such an 
arrangement carried out, a speedy regeneration of the 
East might be expected; the Greeks and Armenians 
would civilise the country, and the Turks, Bedouins, and 
Pagans would gradually disappear, and retire into the re- 
mote parts of the country, where they would be harmless. 
When Europe and India are both progressing in refor- 
mation, it is impossible to allow the intermediate State 
of ‘Turkey to rot in its rags ; and if the present troubles 
lead to a speedy settlement of the Turkish question, in 
the way I have pointed out, it will be a bright page in 
history, and an earnest of future peace. 
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THE RACES OF MAN. 


1. The African Race” 

This race is black, with woolly hair. They inhabit 
Africa, Australia, and other countries. Behold in the 
woolly head of the Negro the earliest type of the human 
race. One hundred and ten millions. 


1. The Ethiopians. 
2. The Negroes. 

3. The Caffres. 

4. The Australians. 


2. The Mongolian Race. 


This race is effeminate in appearance, there being less 
difference between the sexes than in the other races. 
They are pale in complexion, with dark hair, the men 
having neither beards nor whiskers. The Mongolians 
inhabit China and Tartary, and a portion of America. 
Three hundred millions. 

1. The Chinese. 
2. The Tartars. 
3. The Huns. 


3. The Malay Race. 

This is a fine race, not unlike the Europeans in form 
and feature. They are rather dark, and are capable of 
civilisation. As they are as much at home on water as 
on land, they may be regarded as almost amphibious. 
The Malays inhabit most of the islands of the Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean, including Borneo, Madagascar, New 
Zealand, and Japan. A considerable portion of the con- 
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tinents of Asia and America is likewise peopled by them. 
One hundred and,twenty millions. 


4. The European Race. 


The Europeans may be described as white, with fea- 
tures which are noble, regular, and pleasing. ‘This race 
inhabits Europe, Northern Africa, the Turkish Empire, 
and Hindostan. They number about three hundred and 
fifty millions, and may be divided as follows :— 

1. The Saxons and Teutons. 
. The Franks. 
. The Celts or Gauls. 
. The Goths, Vandals, and Normans. 
. The Arabs, Moors, and Gipsies. 
6. The Turks, Hindoos, and Persians. 
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The origin of the Pelasgians and the ancient Greeks 
and Romans I have not been able to trace. Although 
Herodotus informs us that these peoples were foreigners 
in Europe, I am inclined to doubt his statement, for it is 
difficult to show how they could have come from Asia. 
It is probable that the Greeks and Romans either came 
from northern Europe, or are descended from the Arme- 
nians or Abyssinians ; in any case they belong to the Eu- 
ropean family. It is more than probable that the Negro 
race is the oldest of the families of man, the Mongolian 
the next oldest, the Malay the next, and the European 
race the youngest of all; for in the order of nature im- 
perfection precedes perfection. 
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CHAPTER’ XV. 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 
475—1515. 1040 years. 


The German Races. Charlemagne introduces Civilisation. The Nor- 
mans. The Catholic Church completed by Hildebrand. The Feudal 

- System. The Municipal System. The French and English Wars. 
The Causes of the Reformation. 


THE original races which peopled Europe may be classi- 
fied under three great heads :—1st, the German races, the 
Teutons, the Franks, and the Saxons; 2nd, the Celts or 
Gauls; and 3rd, the Goths. It is the history of these 
peoples, who form the soil out of which modern civilisa- 
tion has sprung (which naturally commences with 476, 
when the Gauls acquired the city of Rome), that I have 
now to trace. In this chapter I shall bring down the 
history to the Reformation, in 1515; consequently there 
is a period of ten centnries to be accounted for. This 
great period may be divided into three sections: Ist, 
the Barbaric period, of four hundred years, down to the 
reign of Charlemagne; 2nd, the Feudal period, of four 
hundred years, to 1200; and 3rd, the Municipal period, 
of three hundred years, which carries us to the Reforma- 
tion. 
-. The Goths are supposed to have been natives of Eu- 
rope, who had settled in northern Asia. As these people 
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are said to have been of fair complexion with blue eyes, 
their non-Asiatic origin is certain. Their language is 
likewise foreign to any of the Oriental tongues. In the 
fourth century these people poured into Europe in great 
numbers, and were constantly directing their course to 
Constantinople and Rome. The Emperor at first gave 
them lands on the Danube, and paid them an annual 
tribute to keep them quiet; and while they were in the 
pay of the Greeks, they were providentially converted to 
Christianity. All the Emperor’s precautions were how- 
ever of no avail, for ere long they burst into Italy. 

The Huns, a Mongol race, followed in the track of the 
Goths; and these two nations, who were always at vari- 
ance, prepared to settle their respective claims to the 
empire of Europe on a field of battle. The eventful day 
arrived (450), and on the plains of Chalons the Goths, 
under Theodoric, who were powerfully supported by the 
Roman Emperor, were victorious. The Huns were soon 
after driven out of Europe, where they were so unpopu- 
lar that they were considered the children of the devil. 

The cause of the immigration of the Goths and Huns 
into Europe in the Middle Ages is not easily accounted 
for, as there is no example of any similar movement in 
history to explain it. It is not natural for nations to 
move in a body from one country to another, like a swarm 
of bees from its native hive: there must therefore have 
been some extraordinary cause to give rise to these mi- 
grations. ‘The subsequent relays are not difficult to ac- 
count for, as these would follow in consequence of the 
reports of their friends who had gone before them; 
but the precise cause of the first migrations remains a 
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mystery. Probably some great drought or famine in Asia 
might have driven its races to seek an asylum in Europe. 
Once settled there, the intercourse with the Roman mis- 
sionaries and soldiers would lead these foreigners to turn 
their thoughts to the sunny plains‘of Italy and the Bos- 
phorus, instead of remaining in the dreary steppes of 
Russia. Hence the desire of the Goths and Huns to pene- 
trate to Rome and Constantinople. 


Tue Barsaric Pertiop.—400 Yurars. 


In 486 the Franks, a German race settled on the 
banks of the Rhine, who had recently been converted 
to Christianity, subdue France, under Clovis their king, 
who lays the foundation of that kingdom. In 540 these 
people, not contented with France, overrun Italy, but in 
the end they are expelled by the Goths. 

From 700 to 800 northern Germany is converted by 
Winfred and Charlemagne. After the fashion of the 
times, these apostles went forth among the heathen with 
the sword in one hand and the Cross in the other, and 
with such weapons the rapid conversion of the nations 
is not to be wondered at. Charlemagne, king of France, 
subdues Saxony, and makes Cologne his capital. He 
likewise extends his empire over Italy and nearly the 
whole of Europe. This empire, which began in 752, was 
an exotic in these primitive times, and its fall was conse- 
quently as rapid as its rise. Charlemagne introduced the 
elements of civilisation, not in one part of Europe, but 
in every part; and his glorious reign marks the downfall 
of Barbarism, and the rise of Feudalism and Civilisation. 

It is a striking coincidence, not unusual in the history 
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of progress, that at the very time when Charlemagne was 
contending with barbarism on the Continent, Alfred was 
doing the same in England ; and these two princes, the 
one French and the other English, may be considered the 
fathers of European civilisation. 


Tue Fsevpat Preriop.—400 Yzars. 


In the tenth century the Saxon Emperors were the 
nominal rulers of Europe. The Popes had little power, 
and were regularly elected by the Emperors. There 
being no garrison-towns or standing-armies, society was 
in a defenceless position, and invited invasion from with- 
out. That invasion soon came. The Hungarians, the de- 
scendants of the Hunnish and Turkish tribes (890—934) 
overran all Italy and the south of Europe, but were fi- 
nally expelled by Otho I. It was during these struggles 
with the Huns and Normans that the feudal castles were 
built, and the Feudal system arose, originating in self- 
defence and necessity. Alongside of these castles arose 
villages, which afterwards became towns; hence with the 
growth of the Feudal system another system arose, which 
was destined eventually to supplant it. 

The different classes, five in number, into which the 
Feudal system divided the people, were the following :— 
first, the. nobles, either lay or clerical, the owners of the 
castles and domains ; second, the clergy; third, the vas- 
sals, who cultivated the domain; fourth, the freedmen ; 
and fifth, the serfs. This was a system of caste as com- 
plete as any to be found in history. The Feudal system 
may be considered the connecting link between barbarism 
and civilisation ; and, as a stepping-stone to something 
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better, it was good and necessary. Our ancestors, not 
being far enough advanced to maintain garrison-towns, 
or a rural police to protect them from the inroads of 
their neighbours, naturally resorted to the plan of for- 
tifying their dwellings. This primitive system gave rise 
to chivalry; but as to law and justice, the nobles, en- 
cased in steel. and protected by their battlements, knew 
httle more than the law of their own will and pleasure. 
Not subject to law themselves, they exercised absolute 
power over their dependents. 

The ninth century was the midnight of the dark ages 
in Christendom, for in the tenth century we find con- 
siderable improvement. It is remarkable that, in this 
darkest page of Christian history, literature and science 
among the Arabs in Spain and Syria were in their great- 
est perfection. 

The people of Europe, having read the book of Re- 
velation literally, imagined that the world was to be de- 
stroyed at the end of the year 999. Everything was neg- 
lected, the fields were unsown, and when autumn arrived 
people were starving. It is said that, after everything 
else had been used up, human flesh was eaten. The 
eventful year when the world was to be destroyed came 
at last; and when twelve o'clock struck on the last day 
of 999, and no destruction ensued, the people threw aside 
their weakness and were re-assured. ‘This painful lesson 
ought to teach the present generation not to listen to the 
speculations of the prophets of our day ; and the fact that 
such prophecies are listened to only shows that super- 
stition has not yet died out. About the middle of this 
century a great movement for building cathedrals, con- 
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vents, and castles began; and to the three following cen- 
turies Europe owes the noble Gothic cathedrals which 
strike the modern beholder with reverence and awe. 

The eleventh century opens with the incursions of the 
Normans and Danes. This is a remarkable epoch in 
history, for it gave rise to the Feudal system, the Cru- 
sades, and the vast power of the Popedom. These were 
extraordinary times, as respects the changes they intro- 
duced among the nations, not unlike the times which 
commenced with the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, or the 
present period commencing with the year 1848. 

The Normans were originally Goths, who settled on 
the shores of the Baltic, where they learned the art of 
war, navigation, and piracy. They made their first appear- 
ance in England in 787, and in France in 918, where 
they settled in Normandy, which takes its name from 
them. The Normans, who were converted to Christia- 
nity, make war against the Saracens, which may be con- 
sidered the first Crusade. In 1040 they, under Robert, 
take Sicily from the Saracens. Emboldened by this suc- 
cess, they attack the Saracens in Greece, but Venice com- 
ing to the aid of the Crescent, after a protracted struggle 
by sea and land, the Normans are defeated. Robert the 
sea-king dies at Cefalonia in the year 1085, and a greater 
conqueror Europe has seldom seen. ‘Ten years after Ro- 
bert’s death the Crusades began, showing how short- 
sighted the Christians were in opposing Robert’s de- 
signs. But for the intervention of Venice the Ottoman 
power would certainly have come to an end. 

Hildebrand in 1060 is bishop of Rome, and after- 
wards becomes Pope under the title of Gregory VII., and 
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proposes that the Popes should no longer be elected by 
the German Emperors, but by the high-priests of the city 
of Rome. This proposal is carried out, and the Cardi- 
nals henceforth elect the Popes. The right of electing 
the clergy to benefices all over Europe is likewise trans- 
ferred from the Kings and nobles to the Pepes. The 
Papal system is now complete. The celibacy of the 
clergy, the doctrines of Transubstantiation and Absolu- 
tion, all taken from the literal interpretation of the New 
Testament, were formally announced as the unchange- 
able principles of the Church. By means of Auricular 
Confession, the clergy assumed a power over the con- 
sciences of the people which God himself does not exer- 
cise, for our Maker does not interfere with the free will 
of man, lest the feeling of responsibility be weakened 
thereby. 

The Popedom attained the zenith of its power in 1207, 
in the reign of Innocent III., notorious for his cruelty 
and ambition. Then for the first time the Pope became 
a king, and claimed the sovereignty over central Italy, 
a portion of which has been lost in our day (1860). 
Once more was Rome mistress of the world, having only 
exchanged the title of Emperor for that of Pope. The 
dogma on which the usurpation of Rome rests, is a say- 
ing of our Lord to St. Peter: ‘On this rock will I build 
my church ; and behold, I am with you to the end of the 
world.” The reply to this claim is, of course, that the 
Catholic Church is not the only Church of Christ, and as 
she does not represent the Gospel in its purity, she has no 
right to take these words of our Lord to herself, far less 
to assume that they were addressed to her exclusively. 
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But this claim is disproved by her own words, those of 
the greatest and best of the Fathers,—Gregory the Great. 
Fortunately a letter of St. Gregory remains, which is so 
important that I shall give it :— 

“The Bishop of Rome, 

“To the Bishop of Constantinople. 

“This I declare with confidence, that whosoever de- 
signates himself Universal Priest, or in the pride of his 
heart consents to be so called, is the forerunner of Anti- 
christ.” Rome, a.p. 590. 

The Greek Church, which includes Syria and Jerusa- 
lem, existed in great power and splendour for centuries 
before the Roman Church was more than a mere pro- 
vince dependent on it. ‘The Greek Church laid claim 
to be a universal or Catholic Church, and it was to re- 
fute that usurpation that Gregory wrote the letter I have. 
quoted. That important document proves two things: 
Ist, that if there exists a universal Church, the Greek, 
and not the Roman, is that universal Church; and 2nd, 
that neither the Greek nor the Roman Church is entitled. 
to assume any such authority. 

The Crusades which occupied the chief attention of 
these times, were brought to an end in 1291. These 
wars, which have already been described, were very im- 
portant in their consequences, as I shall have occasion to 
show. ‘The times of the Crusades were the times of chi- 
valry, the glory of which the wandering minstrels sang, 
and of which we have heard so much from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott ; but when the wonders of this age are read, 
not in the language of romance and imagination, but in 
the light of history, chivalry and gallantry are found to 
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be closely allied to barbarism. Instead of regretting the 
absence of the primitive manners of the Crusaders, as 
some writers have done, it becomes us rather to be thank- 
ful that our lot is cast in a better age. 

The great schism in the Church began in the four- 
teenth century, and was not fairly brought to an end until 
the Council of Trent, a period of upwards of two cen- 
turies. The Popes are expelled from Rome, and live at 
Avignon. That Church, which was all-powerful in 1200, 
is powerless a century afterwards. Such was the change 
which this eventful century brought about, for, while the 
power of the towns was daily increasing, that of the no- 
bles and clergy was passing away. 

During the Feudal times there were no kings power- 
ful enough to control the nobles. Kaings, like the nobles, 
had their own lands, and only differed from the nobility 
in possessing the title of king and the right of calling 
the nobles together. The Feudal system was brought to 
an end in the thirteenth century by the Towns, which 
had risen to great power and prosperity, sheltered under 
the walls of the feudal castles. ‘The towns, oppressed 
by the tyranny of the nobles and the existencé of caste, 
strove with the feudal lords for the mastery, which gave rise 
to those street-fights so common in Florence and else- 
where, of which Sismondi gives so graphic an account. 
Gunpowder opportunely comes into operation at this time ; 
the castles are destroyed, the ditches filled up, and the 
lords of creation descend to the rank of common mortals. 
The reign of caste is over, and all men are once more alike 
in the eye of the law. The towns are triumphant, and 
Europe enters on new phases of history. 
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Although the distinctions of caste created by the Feu- 
dal system have now been abolished for five hundred 
years, yet in feeling these distinctions remain : such is the 
power of habit, not only to create feelings, but to trans- 
mit those feelings unimpaired from generation to gene- 
ration. There is no other way of accounting for the feel- 
ing produced in the mind when our ancestors of feudal 
times are spoken of. What is habit and use in one age, 
is instinct in another ; and in this way, while the Feudal 
system has passed away in reality, it still exists in feel- 
ing. To such feelings, towns with their new order of 
things are innovations upon the good old times. Such 
are the delusions to which feeling often leads its votaries, 
and it will be long before these feelings are fairly rooted 
out by the progress of civilisation. The fact that in- 
stinct is produced by custom and habit, may be proved 
by experiment on the lower animals. ‘This I have tried 
myself. I took the puppy of a well-bred pointer from 
its mother, and did not allow it to be broken. When 
the dog was well grown I took it out, and it pomted as 
well as if it had been taught. Here we have the proof 
that what was tuition in one generation was instinct in 
another. 

Wages in 1300 were about twopence a day; the rent 
of land from 6d. to 1s. per acre; the price of wheat, 4s. 
per bushel ; barley and oats about 2s.; a sheep, ls.; and 
an ox, 10s. Land sold for about ten years’ purchase. In- 
terest of money was 20 per cent. Money is supposed to 
have been sixteen times more valuable in those times than 
now. ‘The price of silver was about the same as now, 
but the com was debased one-third. If money was six- 
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teen times more valuable in feudal times than now, that 
would make wages in 1300 two shillings and eightpence 
per day; and if we add one-third for the debasement of 
the coin, that brings up the rate of wages to three shil- 
lings and twopence. 

It was not that commodities were plentiful in those 
times which caused their apparent cheapness, but the 
scarcity of money. Much less work was then done in pro- 
portion to the population than now; hence money was 
scarce and dear, for money is the product of labour. Ta- 
king this into consideration, prices which appear to be so 
low were really much higher than they are now, show- 
ing that man is actually better off in modern than in 
feudal times. 

By engaging in trade a noble lost caste, and to inter- 
marry with a commoner was to disinherit his children. 
On the Continent country-squires are noblemen of infe- 
rior rank ; but in England this was never the case, show- 
ing that there was a decided difference between English 
and Continental manners in these times; for the distinc- 
tions of caste were never so great in England as on the 
Continent. 

Learning was revived in Europe by materials bor- 
rowed from the Arabs; for while European civilisation 
was at its lowest ebb, Arabic learning was at its height. 
Algebra and Numerals came from this source. Euclid, 
which was in the possession of the Arabs long before 

it was known to Europe, was now introduced ; and these 

‘materials, in the hands of Roger Bacon, soon began to 

“make a commotion in Europe. About the year 1100 

the Universities of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford were 
s 2 
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founded, which were attended by about 10,000 scholars 
each. ‘The University of Prague followed in 1350, and 
in 1422 the University of Paris was attended by no less 
than 25,000 students. Scholars flocked from all quar- 
ters, the chief attractions being the logic of Aristotle and 
the scholastic theology ; but although these were studied 
with great eagerness, the intolerance of the Church effec- 
tually barred all progress in philosophy. The introduction 
of the dead languages into these schools was very neces- 
sary to restore the lost literature of Greece and Rome; 
but the necessity of the dead languages after the ancient 
literature has been translated into the modern tongues is 
not so clear. 


Monticipat Pertop.—200 YEARS. 


We come now to a new stage of civilisation, the Go- 
vernment of Towns,—a form of government which ex- 
isted more or less generally during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

There are now four hundred independent towns in 
Italy, perhaps double that number in Germany, and as 
many in France. This new order of government intro- 
duced for the first time law and liberty ; and with these 
innovations literature, science, and commerce made great 
progress. Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio made their ap- 
pearance ; and Michael Angelo, Copernicus, Galileo, Ra- 
phael, and others followed. So great was this progress 
that modern times have scarcely come up to it, which 
makes us regret the loss of the independence of these 
petty Republics. But it must have been evident from the 
first, that the municipal system could not be permanent ; 
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for, with society split up into petty republics, there could 
be no peace within, nor any guarantee against invasion 
from without, which was the experience of the Greek re- 
publics of ancient times. For this reason the municipal 
system of this period, like the feudal system which pre- 
ceded it, must be regarded as a step to something better. 
No sooner had the towns effected their own independence 
than they began to fight with each other, of which the 
rivalry of Pisa and Genoa is an instance. But this was 
not all; for internal strife invited the Spaniards, French, 
and Germans to interfere, which ended in the overthrow 
of the whole system, not only in Italy but all over Eu- 
rope. 

The lands at this time continued to belong to the feu- 
dal lords, both lay and clerical, of which about one-half 
is said to have belonged to the lay lords, and one-half 
to the clerical lords and monasteries. The monks were 
probably the first to practise and improve agriculture in 
the Middle Ages: their profession protected them in a 
greater degree from the depredations of armies than that 
of any other class, and in this way was the art of agri- 
culture preserved and handed down to us; and when the 
Church-lands were finally divided out among the laity 
at the Reformation, the foundation of modern agriculture 
was laid. 

The wars between England and France now broke out, 
and continued for a period of one hundred and twenty 
years, and a more useless and destructive warfare can 
scarcely be imagined. These wars originated with Ed- 
ward III. of England, the tenth king in succession from 
William the Conqueror. Henry claimed the crown of 
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France in right of his mother, the sister of the last three 
kings of France; but as the Salic law of France excludes 
the succession of females, his claim was evidently unjust. 
Henry, however, would try his fortunes by an appeal 
to arms. In 1328 Philip, the rightful heir of France, is 
crowned, and prepares to oppose the English invasion. 
At Cressy, in Flanders, 1346, the French are defeated, 
with the loss of 40,000 men: this battle is celebrated as 
being the first where gunpowder was used. In 1356 the 
English are again victorious, near Poitiers. 

In 1370 Charles V. succeeds to the throne of France, 
and expels the English.. Henry IV. is now king of Eng- 
land, and invades France (1415), and is victorious at 
Agincourt. In 1428 the English, under Henry VI, all 
but subdue France, and lay siege to the city of Orleans. 
Joan of Arc now makes her appearance, and succeeds in 
uniting the French people, which results in the final over- 
throw of the English and their expulsion from the soil 
of France. These wars united all the towns and nobles 
in both countries, and thus prepared them to become 
soon after great monarchies. Henry VII. now reigns in 
England. ‘The Wars of the Roses had weakened the 
power of the nobles, and accordingly Henry became al- 
most an absolute monarch. In 1509 Henry VIII. suc- 
ceeds, which takes us to the Reformation. 

The Reformation, which brings the Middle Ages to an 
end, produces very important results: it puts an end to 
the municipal system, by introducing in its place great 
monarchies. A large portion of Europe threw off the 
authority of the See of Rome, and divided out the 
Church-lands. These being the results of the Reformation, 
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I shall now be able to define their causes. The causes of 
the Reformation may be stated as five in number :— 
First, the Crusades: these wars, by uniting all Europe 
in one, powerfully contributed to bring about the mo- 
narchical system ; second, the progress of literature and 
science, occasioned by the new liberty given to the in- 
tellect under the municipal system; third, the incom- 
patibility of the Papal system to the new order of things 
forced the nations to throw off the Roman yoke; fourth, 
the necessity of the people to possess themselves of the 
lands of the monasteries, which covered nearly one-half 
of Europe; and fifth, the schism in the Church, which 
so weakened the Papacy that it was unable to check the 
progress of these causes. ‘The Church was not ignorant 
of the tendencies of the age, and strove during the whole 
period of transition to put an end to the anarchy exist- 
ing within herself, of which the succession of Councils 
called at different periods is the expression. This schism 
was the precursor of the Reformation; for, in trying to 
heal the schism, by calling the bishops and priests to- 
gether in general council, the deformities of the Church 
were exposed; and when Luther began his work, he found 
the soil already prepared in the minds of both princes 
and people for the Reformation. This great schism was 
not finally ended until the Council of Trent in 1563, 
some years after the Reformation was actually accom- 
plished. 

The Reformation is often spoken of as merely a reli- 
gious movement; but when the facts are fully examined 
it is found to have been mainly a political movement, 
for it abolished the power of the Church over the State, 
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and restored the Church-lands to the laity. The theo- 
logical reforms it effected were nothing in comparison 
with these changes. It was because the movement was 
chiefly political, that it led to so great a commotion,—a 
result which cannot happen with any future reformation, 
which will be exclusively moral and religious in Protes- 
tant countries, and can have no political results. 

Medieval civilisation, which I have endeavoured to 
portray in the present chapter, is not the revival of the 
Greek and Roman civilisations, as has too often been 
said, but the birth of an entirely new civilisation. The 
Greek and Roman people died out and disappeared, and 
their place was taken by the Saxons, Gauls, and Goths, 
who are our forefathers. In Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
some of the ancient Greek and Roman blood no doubt 
remains, which gives the dark complexion of the modern 
Italians and Spaniards ; but these countries form only a 
small portion of Europe, and, as a whole modern civi- 
lisation, ust be considered as an entirely new thing, 
owing little or nothing to the extinct civilisations of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. 

I believe this will surprise some of my readers, for we 
are apt to view modern civilisation as a revival of ancient 
civilisation ; but when the features of modern times are 
contrasted with those of ancient times, they are found 
to be so different that it is impossible to trace the one 
to the other. I am no admirer of the ancients, and 
happy is it for Europe that she has struck out an inde- 
pendent course for herself. Let her go forward in the 
same course and she will prosper; but if we try to re- 
call the past and copy Oriental manners, our degrada- 
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tion is certain. Let us be proud of our ancestors, the 
German races, for of all the races of man they are the 
best. 

Lord Macaulay, in comparing the literature of the 
ancients with that of the moderns, very properly gives 
the preference to modern literature. He states that the 
great error which the ancients committed was that they 
never examined the foundations on which their know- 
ledge rested, and in this way they made no progress, but 
were ever learning and never coming to the knowledge 
of truth. But while Macaulay sees the error of the 
Greeks and Romans, he does not see, or at least he does 
not acknowledge, that the moderns have fallen into the 
very same error, for I know not where to look for any 
book which goes to the foundation of our own know- 
ledge. If I am told that books of metaphysics stich as 
that of Dr. M‘Cosh, which is one of the best of its kind, 
may be said to go to the foundations of knowledge, I 
answer that Plato and Aristotle likewise went to those 
foundations: I see little distinction between them, for 
modern, like ancient metaphysics, do not apply their re- 
sults to the opinions of men, and without that they are 
of no practical value. 

The philosophy of the Greeks and Romans was scho- 
larship rather than real knowledge. They never came to 
facts, but reasoned on ideas. The only real philosophy 
that I know of in ancient times is to be found in the four 
Gospels. There the philosophy of the Greeks is ignored, 
and instead of that we have facts and true reasoning. 
Examine Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and tell me where 
to look for anything so true and good as this,—¢hat men 
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are to love each other, and crucify hatred, malice and 
revenge. It was because the principle of love was 
unknown to the schoolmen, that St. John wrote to the 
Churches in these remarkable words :—‘‘ A new com- 
mandment I write unto you, that ye love one another.” 
That one principle was enough to turn the world upside 
down, and it is only because the world has not yet fully 
apprehended its value that it is not converted. 

I now pass to modern history, which is the age of great 
Monarchies, when we shall witness the conflicts of liberty 
and oppression, in which the onward course of truth and 
liberty may happily be traced. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MODERN HISTORY. 
1500—1860. 360 yEARs. 


The Discovery of America. Other Discoveries. The Reformation. 
The Wars of the Reformation. The Inquisition, the Confessional, 
and the Jesuits. The Catholics regain part of their Dominions. The 
Wars of Louis XIV. The French Revolution. The Wars of Na- 
poleon. The Tyranny of Custom. 


Moperw civilization, which begins with the Reformation 
of Luther, covers a period of three centuries and a half. 
This period I propose to divide into four portions :— 
The first is the Reformation period, down to the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648; the next, the Middle period, from 
1648 to the French Revolution; the third, the Revolu- 
tion period, from 1789 to 1848 ; and the fourth, the Louis 
Napoleon period, from 1848 to 1860. 

Modern history opens with a glorious discovery, that 
of America. ‘This discovery was made by Columbus on 
the twelfth day of October, 1492. Prior to this time the 
sciences of astronomy and geography could not be said 
to have existed, for all was confusion as to the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and the shape and mo- 
tions of the earth. The Earth was supposed to consist of 
a vast plain surrounded by sea,—the sun and the fixed 
stars moving round the earth, for the purpose of giving it 
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light. Columbus began to suspect that the earth was not 
an extended plain, but a sphere ; and if so, by steering 
always west he would reach the Hast Indies by a shorter 
route than by steering east. This theory proved correct, 
but on his way to the East Indies he was met by the 
New World, and in this manner did that great man, in 
one voyage of discovery, double as it were the size of the 
world. The colonisation of this New World has gone on 
rapidly. In South and Central America we have seen the 
barbarous and half-civilised nations mix with the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese, and the result of this fusion is 
the present population of Brazil and Mexico. Here we 
see the same fusion of races in the New World as we saw 
in Europe in the Middle Ages, when the Greeks and Ro- 
mans fused with the nomade races of Europe and Asia. 
The civilisation of South and Central America is not of a 
high character, as was to be expected from its origin ; 
but it is to be hoped that the new facilities which steam 
communication gives will improve these States. 

North American civilisation is much superior to South 
American, as the stock is wholly European and Anglo- 
Saxon. The United States already contain a population 
equal to that of Great Britam. Its government, which is 
republican, is open to many abuses; and if these abuses 
are not constantly met by reforms, the danger is, that so 
extensive a country, divided into a variety of States, may 
ere long be involved in civil war and revolution, which 
will throw back civilisation. The Americans have achieved 
civil liberty, but, like England, they have yet to fight for 
moral and religious liberty. Intolerance in America is 
quite as powerful as in England ; consequently her moral 
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and religious code calls for revisal and reform quite as 
much as in this country. We should have expected that 
a New World would have begun with a creed freed from 
the prejudices and errors of the Old World; but unfortu- 
nately the first settlers in America took their prejudices 
with them, and consequently the New World has grown 
up with all the faults and failings of the Old World. The 
Americans, like the Europeans, have inherited the accumu- 
lated errors of past ages; and if, in the mass of contra- 
dictory dogmas to contend with, they find troubles ahead, 
they will know from what source they come. 

It is to be hoped that the New World will not indorse 
the errors of the Old World. It would be inexcusable if it 
did, as America has the history of Europe to read it the 
lessons of wisdom. Let not America imagine that war- 
fare and territory constitute the glory and wealth of any 
people,—a fallacy which has led Europe through many 
sorrows,—but rather that the character of its citizens is 
that which constitutes the wealth and glory of any State. 
Further, let it not be imagined that private worth and 
character can be purchased by following in the wake of 
the older nations ; but that if America would excel Europe 
she must carve out a régime for herself, by the adoption of 
principles which are good and true, whether these prin- 
ciples be new or old. It is possible that Europe may not 
be able to throw off her burdens without help from her 
sons in the far West ; and if America be destined to read 
us the lessons of wisdom and peace, that would be a ser- 
vice as natural as it would be acceptable. 

This was the age of discovery, for, besides the discovery 
of America, a brilliant list of other discoveries are made 
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about the same time. The printing-press was invented 
in 1452. This art is so simple that it is surprising it 
had not been introduced long before ; and when we find 
printing in use in China for centuries, that fact adds to 
the mystery. This discovery certainly contributes greatly 
to private enjoyment, for I know of no pleasure greater 
than a good book; but that printing has fulfilled all the 
expectations which were entertained of it, I am not dis- 
posed to say. One thing is certain, that error and pre- 
judice are still nearly as powerful as ever, showing that 
the mere multiplication of books and newspapers is not 
enough to improve the world. Books and printing lose 
their use if they do not improve the world; and if the 
value of the discovery of printing is to be measured by 
that test, printing has not yet proved itself of half the 
value it was said to be. That printing will ultimately be 
found to be of the full value it was anticipated I doubt 
not, for through its means I trust the world will yet be 
set free. 

About this time Copernicus, a native of Germany, dis- 
covered the true motions of the heavenly bodies, and thus 
changed apparent confusion in the heavens to order and 
simplicity. This was the foundation of Astronomy as a 
science, for before Copernicus all that was known was 
merely a collection of isolated facts. This fundamental 
discovery makes the subsequent rapid progress of astro- 
nomy easily accounted for. Galileo at Florence and Kepler - 
in Germany at once took up the study, and by improving 
the telescope and constant observations, the former was 
rewarded by the discovery of the satellites of J upiter, so 
useful in navigation, and the other by that of the laws of 
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gravitation. England now shares in the field of dis- 
covery. Newton developes Kepler’s laws, and may be 
said to be the discoverer of universal gravitation. Bacon 
takes the world by surprise, offering it a new instrument 
of reasoning, by which facts may be made to prove theo- 
ries—the Inductive method. This latter discovery was 
very important, for soon after it produced the new sciences 
of Chemistry and Geology, and enabled men to free them- 
selves from the tyranny of a large portion of the scholas- 
tic theology and idle jargon of the schools. 

Europe has now settled down into large monarchies. The 
age of the fusion of the nomade races with the Greeks and 
Romans passed away, and a more settled state of things 
ensued. France, Spain, England, Portugal, and Austria 
are the chief states, Prussia and Russia being as yet petty 
states. It was not to be supposed that new-born states, 
as all these were, could settle down and be at peace the 
moment that the revival of literature and civilisation took 
place. Accordingly we find that the history of modern 
civilisation is one of controversy, strife, and war, rather 
than of peace. 


Tur RerorMATION Periop.—148 Yurars. 


The natural effect of the revival of knowledge and civi- 
lisation was the Reformation of Luther, which broke out 
in 1518. This reformation came on accidentally. It be- 
gan by Luther’s denouncing the sale of Indulgences by 
Pope Leo X., and gradually wore on, until Luther was 
obliged either to throw off allegiance to the Pope or re- 
cant. The Reformer nobly chose the former alternative ; 
but, as was to be expected, the reforms which this resolve 
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involved were ill-digested and incomplete. In a political 
and ecclesiastical sense the Reformation was successful, 
but as regards theology it was a failure. The Reformers 
never touched the root of the evil, for in changing one — 
set of doctrines for another the evil was not cured, and 
erroneous doctrine was as current after as before the Re- 
formation. Luther was not aware that, to cure the evils 
of his time, he must deal with the accumulated errors of 
forty centuries. He did not know that, to understand the 
Gospel, he must go to human nature as well as the Bible, 
and there read truth, not in the light of dogma, but in 
the light of actual fact, as our Saviour did. Had the Re- 
formers done this, they would have laid the axe to the 
root of the tree of evil, and left nothing but the wheat. 
The Reformers soon found that, instead of a resting-place, 
they had opened up an interminable field of controversy, 
which they had no power of allaying ; and the result wa’ 
a theology little, if in any degree, superior to that which 
they proposed to reform. But while the Reformers failed 
as theologians, they conferred an infinite service on man- 
kind in setting a large portion of Europe free from the 
shackles of the Roman priesthood. 

The Catholic Church makes salvation depend on the 
performance of certain works. ‘These works are Penance, 
the Confessional, Absolution by the Priest, the Observance 
of the Mass, andso forth. This is the doctrine of Works 
of the Catholic Church, and it was the freeing Europe 
from these fearful burdens that caused all the wars and per- 
secutions which followed. The Pope urged the Emperor 
and Charles V., then king of Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
and other princes to put down the Reformation, and the 
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Reformers on their part, ably supported as they were by 
the Princes of Germany, Sieh themselves to meet the 
coming storm. 

Charles was unwilling to drive things to extremities, 
and through his instrumentality the interference of the 
Catholic Powers was arrested and postponed, and this 
wise policy doubtless saved the Reformation. It is a 
mistake to imagine that the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church, for history informs us that ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred truth is extinguished by 
persecution. Where is the reformation which John Huss 
and- Jerome proposed ninety years previously? It was 
stamped out by the faggot and the sword; and such 
would doubtless have been the fate of Luther’s Refor- 
mation, if Charles had listened to the entreaties of. the 
Pope, and taken the field before the Reformation had 
time to take root. 

The whole of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, 
and England, and one-half of France, were converted 
to the Protestant faith within fifty years from the first 
breaking out of the Reformation. But about this time, 
when every one expected to see the remainder of Europe 
freed from the Papal tyranny, a reaction set in, which 
completely dispelled that hope. The causes of this reac- 
tion I must now relate. 

I have said that the Reformation enjoyed peace for 
upwards of fifty years, and had taken deep root in the 
minds of men; but this respite was destined to have an 
end, for now Rome was determined to put forth her arts 
to regain her lost possessions. The Order of Jesuits had 


recently established colleges in Spain and Germany, and 
T 
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this body the Pope now employs with great success to 
intrigue with the Catholic Princes to put down Protes- 
tantism within their dominions. To effect this the Con- 
fessional, into which the Jesuits introduced themselves, 
gave every facility. The Inquisition was likewise at this 
time introduced, and by these two means a system of in- 
trigue, persecution, and burning at the stake was esta- 
blished, which might well fill the world with terror and 
amazement. That the Catholic Church should be ca- 
pable of employing such means to propagate its faith is 
deplorable, and truly disgraceful to humanity and civili- 
sation; but disgraceful as the means adopted were, they 
unfortunately succeeded in accomplishing their object, for 
ere long Rome regains a large portion of her lost terri- 
tory. 

The two sovereigns who were the first victims to the 
intrigues of the Jesuits were Catherine of France and 
Philip of Spain; and accordingly war and persecution 
broke out with great violence in France, and in the Ne- 
therlands, which at that time belonged to Spain. The war 
against the Huguenots of France continued for thirty- 
six years, from 1562 to 1598. In this war the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew took place, when sixty thousand Pro- 
testants were butchered in cold blood, in one night, in 
Paris and in other towns of France. This dreadful tra- 
gedy was celebrated by illuminations and great rejoicings 
at Rome! ‘The war in the Netherlands began in 1572, - 
and ended in 1609, occupying thirty-seven years, and its 
atrocities even exceeded those of France. But Rome was 
not contented with stirring up war and persecution in 
France and the Netherlands ; she now turned to Austria, 
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where the Thirty Years’ War went on from 1612 to the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. These were the wars of 
the Reformation, the result of which was that Rome re- 
gained all she had lost in France and Austria. This was 
a serious blow, for at one time nearly the half of France 
and the whole of Austria were Protestant. It will now 
be necessary to account for this loss. 

The constant dissensions between the two great fac- 
tions into which the Protestants were divided, namely, the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists, is one great cause of the 
Protestant loss. This cause introduced anarchy into the 
councils of the Protestants; they consequently had no 
head, as the Catholics had, and being as it were a house 
divided against itself, the Protestants were unable to cope 
with the united forces of Rome. The other cause was 
the unfair means adopted by the Catholics, through the 
agency of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. These wars, 
unparalleled for duration and atrocity, almost; turned 
Europe into a desert ; and all this destruction of life and 
property might have been saved, if a more comprehensive 
and statesmanlike policy had been pursued. 

If the Catholics had reformed their own church upon 
principles consistent with liberty and truth, that would 
not only have improved their position, but would have 
induced the Protestants to return to the pale of Rome, 
in which case the Reformation would have been universal 
and successful. On the other hand, if the Protestants, 
on the refusal of Rome to reform herself, had adopted a 
test of truth, that test would have reconciled the con- 
tending interests of the Lutherans and Calvinists. Their 
united efforts would have been opposed to Rome, and 

T 2 
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the result would have been the entire destruction of the’ 


Romish Church, or its reformation. In another part of 
this Work I have shown, that there exists no difficulty 
either in fixing on the necessary tests, or in applying 
these tests to the doctrines of religion. Neither of these 
methods were adopted, and the deplorable results of the 
Reformation ensued. Proposals for a compromise were 
often made to Rome, and these as often refused; and 
when that mode of settlement failed, the Reformers ought 
to have gone to the root of the evil, not confining their 
reforms to negatives, but going forward boldly to posi- 
tives. With an intelligible creed, they would have been 
able to silence the sophistries of Rome, when the balance 
would have been turned in their favour; in other words, 
the Reformers had it in their power, if they had had the 
will, to protect themselves, not by the sword, but by the 
word of truth, and not merely to protect themselves, but 
to overcome their enemies. Such is the power of truth ; 
but unfortunately that course was not taken, so that their 
own prejudices might be protected. 

The result of the wars was unfavourable to truth and 
liberty. Now how was this? The cause of the Refor- 
mation was good, and the means employed against it 
were bad, and how in such circumstances did error and 
evil prevail? When such unfortunate results occur, they 
are generally passed over, under the idea of “ the inscru- 
table purposes of Providence ;” but this, of course, is only 
a convenient way of accounting for unfortunate events. 
There is a cause for every event, and the unfortunate one 
now before us is not without its reason. The reason was, 
doubtless, that the Protestants did not fight the battle of 
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the Reformation with the weapons of truth and liberty, 
but with the nondescript weapons of a mixture of truth 
and error, which to a great extent is the negation of both ; 
and when we see in their struggles the gradual restora- 
tion of Rome, that arose more from the inherent weak- 
ness of Protestantism, originating in the causes I have 
specified, than from the strength of Rome. } 


Tue Mipp1ie Perrop.—158 Yrars. 


In 1676 Peter the Great defeats the Turks and lays 
the foundation of the future greatness of Russia. Peter 
introduces civilisation among the serf population of the 
steppes. The Russian tribes are capable of civilisation, for 
the soil and climate of Russia admit of cultivation with- 
out the artificial means of irrigation so essential in the 
East. The deserts of Russia are a well-watered country, 
which is not the case with the deserts of Asia or Africa,— 
a fact which makes all the difference possible in the po- 
pulation. Russia will ere long produce a civilised people,. 
but Arabia can only produce hunters and warriors. | Civi- 
lisation is not only good for a nation, but it constitutes the 
safety of surrounding nations. So long as Russia is only 
partially civilised there is danger to Europe, but when 
civilised that danger will pass away ; for then the Russians 
will have riches’ and comforts to lose as well as others, 
and, instead of conquest without, they will be contented 
to enjoy their comforts within. Peter saw this, and laid 
the foundations of civilisation ; and as the policy of the pre- 
sent Emperor is pacific, and he is devoted to progress, it 
is ‘to be hoped that Russia will soon take her place among 


the civilised nations. 
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The reign of Louis XIV. was a time as prolific in war 
and desolation as any epoch of history, either ancient or 
modern. But for the revolution in England, which raised 
up an able opponent to the ambition of Louis in the per- 
son of William III., there is no question that the French 
would have overrun all Europe, under Louis, in the se- 
venteenth century, as they did in the nineteenth century 
under Napoleon I. 

Louis XIV. married the heiress of Spain, but renounced 
by his marriage-contract all right to the crown of that 
country. Louis, notwithstanding, laid claim to Spain 
as soon as the Spanish throne was vacant, and took posses- 
sion of Brabant in right of his wife. This usurpation 
raised all Europe. These wars began in 1665, and ended 
with the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, a period of no less 
than forty-eight years. Louis, upon thewhole, gained more 
than the Allies; for the Treaty of Utrecht extended the 
boundaries of France beyond what they were at the be- 
ginning of the war. On three occasions Louis offered fair 
and honourable terms of peace to the Allies; but these 
overtures were refused by Marlborough and Eugéne, to 
serve their own private purposes. ‘These overtures were 
made in 1706, 1709, and 1710. For the first forty-one 
years Louis was certainly responsible for the war, but for 
the last seven years the Allies were at fault. The wars 
of Louis were coextensive with the wars of the Reforma- 
tion which preceded, and the wars of Napoleon which 
followed them; and while the wars of the Reformation 
must be laid at the door of the Church, the wars of Louis © 
and Napoleon must be charged to France, with the ex- 
ception already named. It is of the utmost importance 
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that the responsibilities of every war should be definitely 
marked in history; and in noticing these great wars, 
which have one after the other turned Europe into a de- 
sert and thrown back the course of civilisation, I have 
been careful to award the responsibility, as far as I am 
able to judge, in the proper quarter. 

In 1741 Frederick the Great extends the boundary 
of Prussia, and lays the foundation of a great military 
power; for in Prussia every man is a soldier. There is 
no doubt that Prussia, from her position, is more exposed 
to invasion than any other nation, which is the only ex- 
cuse for a policy so directly opposed to the interests of 
civilisation. This military attitude of Prussia compels 
Austria and France to keep up their military establish- 
ments to a high pitch; so that the Prussian system is 
one as burdensome and costly te Europe as it is mena- 
cing. It would probably have been better for Prussia to 
have remained a second-rate power, like Belgium or Hol- 
land, guaranteed by the great Powers. 

The Austrian Empire is a union of different peoples, 
viz.—Austria, Bohemia, Tyrol, Italy, Croatia, and Hun- 
gary. ‘There is no other instance of a European Power 
so circumstanced; and as the Empire does not contain 
the elements of duration, owing to the admixture of na- 
tions and languages, it was nearly broken up by the wars 
of Frederick the Great. Maria Theresa, who was at that 
time Empress, was not to be discouraged, and having re- 
ceived timely aid from the other Powers, her empire was 
preserved. Such was the position of Europe when the 
French Revolution broke out in 1789. 
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Tur Revonution Pertop.—58 YEARS. 


The French are not a highly civilised people, for if they 
were they would not allow themselves to be deluded by 
the phantom of military glory as they are. In proof of 
this I need only say, that at the time of the Revolution 
France possessed no markets. . The land was farmed by 
peasants, who gave a share of the produce to their land- 
lords, and kept the residue for their own sustenance. 
Neither landlords nor tenants had therefore any produce 
to sell, and consequently France was without her market- 
towns, such as we have in England. The insular position 
of England, and her consequent protection from war, is 
probably the great cause why she is somewhat ahead of 
her continental neighbours in point of civilisation. The 
French are an excitable people, similar to the Irish, and 
consequently they, like the Irish, are difficult to govern, 
which is the reason why the liberty of the Press has 
never been practicable in France, as it has long been in 
England. We shall now see the French character tested ; 
but in witnessing what men are when sorely tried, we 
must not fall into the error of judging them as when 
in their natural position. The French Revolution had 
mainly to do with the artisans of Paris ; for the peasantry, 
which compose the mass of the French people, are peace- 
ably disposed, and remained the passive spectators of the 
approaching drama in the capital. 

The finances of France are in-a sad condition. There 
is an annual deficit of £5,000,000 sterling, owing to the 
wars of Louis XIV., and the inability of the people to 
bear the oppressive taxes which that pugnacious monarch 
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levied on them. This state of affairs caused the people 
to demand the calling of the States General, which had 
not met for one hundred and seventy-four years pre- 
viously, and with that celebrated Assembly the battle of 
the Revolution began. The aristocracy and the Church 
- fought for their ancient feudal privileges; and the people, 
regardless of the past, fought for immunity from taxation 
and the abolition of the privileges of the aristocracy, to 
which they ascribed all their wrongs. That a compre- 
hensive reform of the Constitution and a re-adjustment of 
taxation were called for there is no doubt, for up to this 
time France had no Constitution worthy of the name, 
nor any equitable mode of raising its revenue. The po- 
pular movement had therefore right on its side. The 
error which the Government committed was in refusing re- 
form too long, until, owing to their oppressions, the people 
were forced to take the law into their own hands; and 
when King Mob becomes legislator, we know what to 
expect: a Revolution, and not a Reformation, is inevit- 
able. 

The people, maddened by the slow progress of the 
Chambers, proceed to the Bastile and liberate the pri- 
soners. This outbreak had a marked effect on the Cham- 
bers, which in terror immediately afterwards abolish the 
privileges of the nobles and clergy, and confiscate the 
property of the Church to meet the wants of the State. 
he Liberals are divided into two sections,—the one 
headed by Lafayette, Mirabeau, Brissot, and Roland ; the 
other, by Robespierre, Danton, and Marat. The former 
are moderate, and answer to our Whigs and Liberals ; 
but the latter are deluded men, like our Chartists. All 
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restraint being taken off the Press and the right of hold- 

ing meetings, nothing could control the people. Incited 

by their leaders, they form themselves into Clubs; and 

so long as these debating-societies remain in action, the 

Chartists carry the day and the Reign of Terror ensues. 

Neither the Government nor the Whigs could restrain the. 
populace, who in their rage no-longer demanded reform, 

but blood. Thousands were guillotined, and, to crown 

their crimes, nothing would satisfy them but the death of 
their deposed Sovereign. This tragedy is speedily followed 

by a righteous retribution ; for Robespierre, Danton, and 

Marat, the leaders in these atrocities, soon after meet their 

fate. 

Such was the Revolution of 1789. Its cause lay in 
the necessity of adjusting ancient rights to the modern 
wants of society ; and because such adjustment was post- 
poned too long, the people rebelled, and disgraced them- 
selves by their folly and cruelty. Bacon says that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, and the experience of 
the French Revolution is a remarkable proof of the state- 
ment.’ Artisans, from their callings, become acute reason- 
ers ; but from the want of general knowledge, aided by 
which their reasoning powers might act with advantage, 
they are easily deluded and led astray. Intolerance, indig- 
nation, and persecution are the results ; and who that has 
not seen an enraged mob can conceive what that indigna- 
tion is, which nothing but blood can satiate or appease ? 
Here we may read the lesson of the Revolution. No 
nation which follows art and manufactures can prevent 
its people from gaining knowledge, such as the Parisians 
had. Well, what is the remedy for this dangerous product ? 
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Certainly not to stop knowledge, which is impossible, but 
to improve knowledge, by giving that education which 
the arts do not supply. In this way may knowledge be 
deprived of its sting, and an indignant mob be converted 
into a civilised and reasonable people. 

France was now a republic, and, as was to be expected, 
it was not long before she was involved in a war with 
her neighbours. In 1749 Jourdan is sent to the Nether- 
lands, where he is well received, and succeeds in subdu- 
ing that country; but in the following year this prize is 
retaken by the Austrians. England is now compelled to 
interfere, seeing very clearly that if all Europe were to 
fall under the dominion of France, her own independence 
would be lost. She accordingly declares war. In 1795 
an insurrection at Paris is put down by General Buona- 
parte, the future Emperor. This great man is now sent 
by the Republic to Italy, to check the Austrians in that 
country. In 1796 and 1797 he subdues all Italy, and 
enters Vienna, where the peace of Campo-Formio is con- 
cluded. In this war Napoleon took Venice, and put an 
end to an ancient Republic, which had been indepen- 
dent for twelve hundred years. ‘This noble possession he 
gave to Austria, in exchange for Lombardy, which he re- 
served for a future kingdom under the nameof a Republic. 

I must now shift the scene from Europe to Asia, where 
important matters are about to ensue. Hgypt was at this 
time under the rule of the Mamelukes, who had originally 
been slaves; and these chiefs of the Arab and Egyptian 
races had been in undisturbed possession of the govern- 
ment for several centuries. Napoleon sets out for Egypt 
with a large force, under pretence of stopping the inter- 
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course of the English with India, but in reality to ex- 
tend his conquests into Asia. He defeats the Arabs near 
the Pyramids at Cairo; but scarcely had the battle been 
won, when he heard that his fleet had been destroyed by 
the English at Aboukir under Lord Nelson. Napoleon, 
in disgust, now returns to France, and leaves his army to 
complete the conquest of Asia. ~ Twelve thousand troops 
are sent to Acre, where they are checked by the English 
under Sir Sydney Smith; and the French are finally de- 
feated in 1808, by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and compelled 
to return home. 

In Napoleon’s absence the Austrians and Russians had 
retaken Italy ; and in 1800 Napoleon crosses the Alps at 
the Pass of St. Bernard, and defeats the combined ar- 
mies of Russia and Austria on the plains of Marengo. 
The Peace of Amiens is now agreed to, but war soon 
afterwards breaks out. In 1804 Napoleon declares him- 
self Emperor of the French, and the following year King 
of Italy. In 1805 the Emperor takes Vienna, and de- 
feats the Austrians and Russians at the battle of Auster- 
hitz. In 1807 Berlin is taken, which is followed by the 
Treaty of Tilsit, by which Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
guarantee to Napoleon all his conquered possessions !_ The 
Emperor is now in the zenith of his power; he has made 
all Europe, except England, bow before him. The full 
cup is always difficult to hold, and Napoleon with all his 
abilities is unequal to the task ; the hero who conquered 
others is unable to conquer himself. All the allies of 
England have now left her and gone over to Napoleon, 
and England is left to contend alone with France. No- 
thing daunted bya struggle so unequal, Old England re- 
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doubles her efforts by sea and land, for she feels that on 
her now depend the liberties of Europe. It was about 
this time that the fortunes of Napoleon begin to turn, 
and it only now remains to narrate the decline and fall of 
the Empire of France. 

The French took Madrid in 1809. The English had 
assisted the Spaniards to maintain their liberties for se- 
veral years previously, and now in 1812 Wellington car- 
ries all before him. The Battle of Vittoria opens France 
to the victorious English, which they enter and march on 
Paris. But before the drama closes we must see what 
is going on in Russia. ‘The Emperor of Russia soon for- 
got the Treaty of Tilsit, and took every opportunity of 
throwing off the yoke, when Napoleon prepares himself 
for the invasion of Russia. ‘This mad project was at- 
tempted in ancient times by Darius, and if the Emperor 
had listened to reason he would not have undertaken 
it. Napoleon took 500,000 troops with him; but as the 
Russians always retreated as he advanced, he was un- 
wittingly led into the heart of the steppes of Russia, as 
Darius had been before him, without ever striking a 
blow; and when at last he arrives at Moscow it is in flames. 
The eyes of Napoleon are now opened to his error, and 
he makes the best of his way home. In this expedition 
nearly the whole of the French army perish, only 20,000 
returning home. Napoleon once more, at Paris, collects 
all the forces he can get together, to restore if possible 
his broken fortunes. He leads an army of 120,000 men 
to Leipzig, and there awaits the Allies. Russia is now 
joined by Prussia and Austria, who meet at Leipzig and 
prepare to give Napoleon battle (220,000 men). Both 
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armies know that this struggle is to decide the fate of 
Europe, and it is not without many doubts and misgiv- 
ings that the Sovereigns present in the camp of the Allies 
prepare to meet their fate. ‘The issue of the battle is 
the overthrow of the French, and the occupation of Paris 
by the four Powers soon after. The abdication of the 
Emperor follows, who is banished to Elba, on the coast 
of Tuscany. 

Ere the great Powers have finished their deliberations 
in settling the affairs of Europe, news arrives of the es- 
cape of Napoleon and his arrival in Paris. Fortunately 
the great Powers have not disbanded their armies, which 
are now ordered to the Rhine. Napoleon, on his part, is 
not idle, and he once more raises a large army, to the 
astonishment of every one. The garrisons from the con- 
quered towns, which have returned to France, are now 
available to Napoleon in this his last effort. It was, how- 
ever, evident from the first that this final struggle was 
utterly hopeless, for, after having lost the whole of his 
army in the deserts of Russia, Napoleon had nothing 
but raw recruits and the garrisons I have mentioned to 
depend on, and with these scanty means he was not in 
a position to cope with all Europe. As soon as spring 
opens Napoleon takes the field in great force, and fol- 
lows his usual tactics, attacking the Allies one by one, be- 
fore they have time to form a junction,—a policy which 
nearly succeeds, for it will be remembered that at Wa- 
terloo it was only the English and Belgians who were 
attacked. The memorable Battle of Waterloo was fought 
on the 18th of June, 1815, and sealed the fate of the Em- 
peror. Napoleon surrenders himself to an English man-of- 
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war, and is sent to Saint Helena, where he dies a few 
years afterwards. 

That Napoleon was a great general no one doubts, 
and that he is the compeer of Cyrus, Alexander, Han- 
nibal, and Julius Cesar in ancient times, and of Belisa- 
rius and Charlemagne in medieval times, is equally true. 
War, like litigation,-is only to be resorted to when it 
cannot be avoided ; but when the character of the fallen 
monarch is tested by that principle, his character is not 
free from blemish. No one will say that Napoleon could 
not have avoided the wars into which he plunged Europe 
for so many years, and accordingly the character of Na- 
poleon must suffer. Ambition of military glory was Na- 
poleon’s failing, and to gratify that feeling he spared nei- 
ther blood nor treasure. That the Emperor would have 
left behind him a brighter reputation if he had turned 
his great talents to the arts of peace rather than of war, 
there is no question; and this truth seems to have im- 
pressed itself very forcibly on the mind of the present 
Emperor, who, instead of following in the steps of his 
uncle, declares his empire to be peace. 

The attitude of France, in her mad pursuit of military 
glory and universal empire, has its parallels in history, 
of which I need only mention Persia, Rome, Arabia, and 
Tartary ; but the attitude of England, in saving Europe 
from the dominion of France when deserted by her allies, 
and left to contend single-handed with her foe, is pro- 
bably without parallel. The nearest analogy is of course 
Greece, which saved Europe from the Persian power ; but 
this heroic act seems to fall short of the heroism of Eng- 
land in saving modern Europe. Honour and good faith 
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characterised England all through the struggle, ‘and when 
at last, out of darkness and all but despair, the clouds 
began to clear away, England’s heroism and undaunted 
spirit. were universally acknowledged. 

- Modern history, extending over a period of nearly four 
hundred years, opened with the revival of civilisation in 
Germany and Italy, and ended with the wars of Napo- 
leon, both of which events desolated Europe. Yet on the 
whole great progress has been made, for when we com- 
pare civilisation in 1500 with that of 1860, the differ- 
ence is truly great; but great as the progress may have 
been, it falls far short of what might have been ex- 
pected from the new means of civilisation which the mo- 
derns possess over the ancients. If I am asked how it 
happens that an age which has been disturbed by a Re- 
formation, a Revolution, and a Reform Bill, should have 
made such progress, I answer that these great events 
have been the cause of that progress. This statement 
will excite incredulity, but when explained I think it will 
be found to be correct. 

An ancient sage has said that Custom is the king of 
all men; and I may add, that when custom is opposed to 
truth and.liberty it is the king of evil. All men, both 
high and low, pay homage to this god; for custom is more 
than a mere king, as the regal power has limits, but cus- 
tom, generally speaking, knows no limit but necessity. 
It is against this fearful power that every reform has to 
contend ; hence the difficulty of carrying any important 
reform without recourse to a Revolution. This king of 
evil has been dethroned and scattered to the winds by the 
Reformation of Luther, the Revolution of Napoleon, and 
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the Reform Bill of Lord Grey, hence the progress of Civi- 
lisation. Nothing less than a reformation and a revolu- 
tion could have dethroned custom and prejudice through- 
out Europe; and although these great movements have 
been accompanied by war and suffering, these were ne- 
cessary evils, and do not at all weaken the statement that 
they were good and salutary. 

What is the great difference between ancient and mo- 
dern civilisation? Only that the one had a reformation, 
and the other had not; and why does the one advance 
and the other decline, but that the moderns are reformers, 
which the ancients were not ? The mission of revolution 
and reformation is to set the world free from the tyranny 
of custom and prejudice, and that result has to some ex- 
tent been already achieved. In an inferior state of civili- 
sation custom cannot be dethroned without a revolution, 
but in a well-civilised and well-regulated country such as 
England, custom may be reformed, after a long and fierce 
struggle, by an act of the Legislature, without the aid of 
a revolution, as was the case in 1832. 

Having now reviewed the Reformation period, the 
Middle period, and the Revolution period, it only remains 
to narrate the fourth and last period, that of 1848; but 
this I must reserve for the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MODERN HISTORY.—Ooneluded. 


Revolution of 1848 in Paris. Louis Philippe deposed. The Republic 
of France. Revolutions in Italy and Austria. Louis Napoleon 
Emperor. Intervention of Russia in Hungary. War with Russia. 
French Intervention in Italy. The Destiny of the Popedom, spiritual 
and temporal. Garibaldi and Italy. 


In the revolutionary year of 1548, which will be fresh in 
the recollection of my readers, Louis Philippe was de- 
throned, and a Republic established on the principles of 
hberty, fraternity, and equality. These words indicate the 
principles of Socialism, and with a constitution based on 
that fallacy there was no hope of its duration. Very 
soon the French lost all confidence in their Republic, and 
it was often remarked that France was a republic without 
possessing any republicans. Louis Napoleon, the future 
Emperor, was chosen President of France by an over- 
whelming majority, the votes being ten to one in his fa- 
vour. ‘This unanimity on the one hand, and the rare ta- 
lents of Napoleon on the other, augured well for the fu- 
ture; for it could not fail to produce a government able 
to direct public affairs, which France, long disturbed by 
revolutions, so much needed. 
One of the first fruits of the Revolution showed itself 
on the other side of the Atlantic, where the slaves in the 
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French West Indies rebelled, and were soon after liberated 
by an act of the new Republic, after the example of Eng- 
land. It was expected that this movement would have 
extended to the United States, but so far from that being 
the case, slavery seems to be daily gaining ground in that 
land of liberty. Slave States are pushing northwards, 
and there is no saying how soon all the States of the 
Union may be involved in the sin of slavery. A com- 
plete separation of the free States from the Slave States is 
the only way to save the interests of liberty. This seve- 
rance, instead of weakening New York and the other free 
States, would greatly strengthen them, for a nation di- 
vided against itself, as the States now are, must be weak 
indeed. 

' The news of the revolution in Paris convulsed every 
capital in Europe. In London, the Chartists made an 
attempt to rise and upset the Government; but having 
no grievances to show, they were left without support, 
and obliged to return quietly home. In Berlin, the 
people rose and demanded a constitution, which the King 
first granted and afterwards withdrew. At Vienna, the 
Emperor was obliged to dismiss Prince Metternich, and 
give the people the constitution they demanded. ‘This 
the Emperor afterwards annulled. In Italy, the revolu- 
tion is general. Milan and Venice rise and declare the 
King of Sardinia their sovereign in place of the Empe- 
ror of Austria. This rebellion involved war, in which the 
Austrians, under Radetzky, defeated the Italians at No- 
vara. At Rome, the people expel the Pope, and declare 
a republic. This republic was put down by the French 
republic, who sent 20,000 troops to garrison Rome, the 
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greater part of which still remain in that city. This step 
was highly favourable to liberty, for not only did it keep 
out Austria, but as France is amenable to public opinion, 
so the Papal government is brought under control. Aus- 
tria at the same time throws garrisons into Bologna, Ve- 
rona, and Ancona, all belonging to the Pope. The Papal 
dominions are thus parcelled out between Austria and 
France, and this partition led to the war which followed 
in 1859. Such was the issue of the Italian war of inde- 
pendence, which was put down by the united armies of 
France and Austria. 

In Hungary the war of independence went on for two 
years, and was about to be entirely successful, when the 
Russians joined Austria to put it down. Russia threw 
160,000 troops into Hungary,—a force which, united 
with the Austrian army, could not ke met, and accordingly 
the Hungarians, under Gorgey, were obliged to lay down 
their arms. Thus ends the general revolution of 1848, 
which promised so much, and yet to all appearance did 
so little. But although the people were silenced for the 
time, they were not subdued, for only a few years after- 
wards they rise and re-assert their liberties. 

In 1851, the President of France puts an end to an 
impracticable Republic, and submits his claims to the suf- 
frages of the people. ‘The French, sick of the Republic, 
at once raise Napoleon to the throne by their unanimous 
voice, and accordingly in 1852 Louis Napoleon is de- 
elared Emperor. Necessity dethroned law. This is ever 
the case with revolutions, when salutary reforms are re- 
fused longer than the people can suffer. In the present 
case the President did everything in his power to induce 
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the Chambers to reform themselves, and it was not until 
that became utterly hopeless, that he took upon himself 
the responsibility of putting an end to the constitution of 
his country by a coup d’état,—a responsibility which the 
French people were not slow to take upon themselves, 
by passing a bill of indemnity in favour of the Emperor. 

The wars of the revolution were scarcely over, when a 
new cause of strife arose, which ended in the Russian 
war. This short but fearful war arose in this way. In 
1854, the Emperor Nicholas, impressed with the idea that 
the time for the partition of Turkey had come, sent a spe- 
cial embassy to Constantinople, to demand privileges for 
the Christians of Turkey which one Power has no right 
to ask of another. This demand was very properly re- 
fused, when Russia proceeds to take possession of the 
Danubian Provinces, as a material guarantee. England 
and France felt that to allow Russia to hold these Pro- 
vinces was tantamount to giving up Constantinople, and 
as they were not prepared for that, they declare war. Se- 
bastopol is attacked by the combined armies of France 
and England, who, after a siege unprecedented in history, 
reduce that stronghold and annihilate the Russian fleet. 
The capture of Sebastopol puts an end to the war. The 
results of the war were not only that Russia was prevented 
from possessing herself of Turkey, but that France and 
England, previously hostile powers, are now united. This 
alliance, which it is to be hoped will never be severed, 
places civilisation and liberty beyond the reach of recall, 
so long as it continues. 

After a peace of three years’ duration, a new cause of 
difference occurs between France and Austria on the sub- 
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ject of the Papal States. It will be remembered that these 
two Powers held the States of the Church, the one possess- 
ing Rome and Civita Vecchia, and the other the Lega- 
tions. Since 1849 the Austrians had been adding largely 
to their forces in the Legations,; while France had been 
reducing her force at Rome; and as this proceeding was 
opposed to the understanding with France, Napoleon made 
serious remonstrances to the Cabinet of Vienna, and de- 
manded a change of action. Austria refuses to listen to 
reason, and, to the surprise of Europe, she declares war 
against Piedmont and France. If Austria had listened 
to reason, and reduced her forces as she was called on to 
do, Napoleon would have been satisfied, when some other 
mode of settlement of the Italian question might have 
been devised, without having recourse to the alternative 
of war. 

A short but an energetic campaign now ensues, which 
throws into the shade its predecessor of the Crimea, for 
the Italian war is as much distinguished by good manage- 
ment as the Crimean war by mismanagement. Napoleon 
transports 150,000 troops into Italy, one-half crossing 
the Alps at Mont Cenis, and the other half going by sea 
from Marseilles to Genoa. In the course of four weeks 
this great and rapid movement of troops was effected. If 
the first Napoleon could be told that such a feat had 
been accomplished by his nephew, what would he have 
saidP ‘The issue of the war was not long doubtful, for 
fight after fight ensued, and in no case was Austria able 
to cope with France. On the field of Solferino the two 
armies met, each commanded by its Emperor; and since 
the Battle of Marathon a greater gathering of warriors 
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has never been seen. The line of battle extended fifteen 
miles, and after a well-sustained contest, from five in 
the morning to six at night, the Austrians retire, leaving 
the field in the possession of the French. Something 
more than mere military skill and discipline had to do 
with this glorious result ; for while the French were con- 
scious they were fighting in a good cause—that feeling 
could have no existence in the hearts of the Italian and 
Hungarian levies in the armies of Austria ;—a circum- 
stance which will tell in any new wars in Italy still more 
clearly. 

Napoleon has now accomplished one-half of his de- 
clared design of freeing Italy from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic, but fearing the intervention of Prussia and Russia 
if he went further, he concludes a peace with the Em- 
peror of Austria on the field of battle. The news of this 
somewhat ill-assorted peace spread dismay far and wide, 
and, but for a better spirit displayed by the Emperor 
since, his reputation must have materially suffered. It 
is all very well to be liberal to a foe, but the liberality 
of Napoleon to his fallen enemy affected the interests of 
the Italians too deeply to be just, and the Italians, it 
will be remembered, were the parties interested. The 
only excuse was, of course, the difficulties under which Na- 
poleon found himself with the other Powers; but how 
far this will justify him in the eye of history, I am not 
prepared to say. 

Austria, Spain, and Naples are the only countries of 
southern Europe which have not been reformed either 
by a civil or a moral reformation. ‘hese countries are 
closely allied with the Papal See, and their policy and 
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institutions, like those of Rome, are relics of the past. 
Austria is a great power, and until that important em- 
pire is opened up by a revolution or a reformation, it 
will not harmonise with the new order of things in Eu- 
rope. That Austria should be so blind to her interests 
in rejecting all reforms, is extraordinary, for by so doing 
she is only courting a revolution, as the government of 
France did to her cost in 1789. It is impossible to say 
what may be the precise future of the Austrian Empire ; 
but this I may venture to affirm, that unless a series of 
reforms be entered on, Austria will soon be broken up, 
when the various nations composing that Empire will pro- 
ceed to reform themselves. Unless we are to predict the 
downfall of Austrian civilisation, the result now indicated 
must come to pass. France and England have it now in 
their power to abolish Austrian tyranny in Italy, and if 
they consult the future peace of Europe they will not 
lose the opportunity of so doing. 

Let me now glance at the question of peace and war in 
general. In ancient times there were the Persian, Greek, 
and Roman wars, which filled up the greater part of the 
history of the period. There were the Ottoman and Gothic 
wars of the Middle Ages, which only partially occupied 
those times. In modern times we have had the Refor- 
mation wars, the wars of Louis XIV., and the wars of 
Napoleon, filling up almost the whole period. In ancient 
times the Romans, in the reign of Trajan, had standing- 
armies amounting to 450,000 men. In the Middle Ages 
standing-armies scarcely existed, but in modern times we 
have standing-armies amounting to 2,500,000 men. In 
ancient times war was reduced to a science ; in medieval 
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times that art was lost; but in modern times the art of 
destruction has been more than restored in consequence 
of the introduction of gunpowder and the increase of po- 
pulation and wealth. This comparison shows that war 
goes on increasing, rather than diminishing, with the pro- 
gress of civilisation,—a result which was not to be ex- 
pected. Here is an enigma which is not easily solved : 
it can only be accounted for in this way :—The four hun- 
dred years of modern times was a period of transition, 
which gives rise to controversy and strife between con- 
tending interests, the mixture of races having introduced 
many conflicting interests and opinions. 

Litigation is the closest analogy to warfare, and if we 
examine the use and abuse of that remedy, we shall be 
able to mark the difference between a just and an unjust 
war. If our just claims against creditors are disputed 
and refused, we very properly go to law to enforce pay- 
ment. When we go to law before first demanding pay- 
ment, or for payment for that which is not due, we act 
unjustly, and are very properly punished by paying the 
costs. That man, who is a social and intelligent being, 
should be so pugnacious, shows how far civilisation is from 
perfection. The lower animals fight with each other, 
but they do not reduce fighting to a science as we do; 
in some respects our combative propensities are worse 
than anything to be seen in nature. War is often un- 
avoidable, for if one nation desires to oppress another, 
there is no other remedy but an appeal to arms. It is 
the same when a Government oppresses its people, for in 
that case the same remedy is necessary. When Civilisa- 
tion, which takes the part of the oppressed against the 
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oppressors, advances, the evil of warfare ought to be less 
frequent ; for then reason and conscience will overcome 
prejudice and delusion, which are the great sources of 
controversy, strife, and war. The only remedy for war is 
the progress of knowledge and civilisation ; and a reform- 
ation such as this Work advocates is the best, and indeed 
the only guarantee that the future will be peace rather 
than war. 

Napoleon promises to be one of ‘the greatest states- 
men ofthe age. I am inclined to question the policy of 
the Emperor in interfering with Italian affairs at all, and 
I dare say if he had to do the same thing over again, 
he would not interfere; but having embarked in it, he is 
bound in honour to go through with it, and assist his 
ally to accomplish his design of uniting all Italy, from 
Sicily to the Alps, in one government. No half measure 
can settle the Italian question; it would therefore be 
better to do nothing, than to stop half-way, for that will 
only unsettle everything without settling anything. The 
permanent peace of Europe is the object in view, and to 
effect that object the Italian question must be settled on 
the basis mentioned. When Piedmont asked the aid of 
France in her noble project, it was only fair in France 
to name the conditions on which she would comply, and 
it does not appear to me that the cession of Savoy and 
Nice is too great a price for Italy to pay for her union 
and liberty. When we compare the service rendered by 
France with the price paid for it, every reasonable mind 
will say that Napoleon has not exacted more than he was 
fairly entitled to, or that Italy has the worst part of the 
bargain. While the first and more difficult part of the 
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drama has been played out successfully, what remains will 
be sufficient to test the character and constancy of Na- 
poleon to the utmost. 

When I turn to the policy of the Emperor in com- 
mercial transactions, I look in vain for the same liberal: 
principles as those which dictated the Italian affair, for 
the bargain with England, unlike that with Piedmont, is 
one-sidedand short-sighted. If I am told this was a bar- 
gain, and if the English have got the worst of it that was 
their own fault, I answer, that this would be good reason- 
ing in ordinary affairs, but when a great nation like France 
negotiates with another nation, other considerations than 
as to who can make the best bargain ought to govern. 
That Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cobden should have so far 
forgotten their own principles as to listen to a treaty at 
all, far less a one-sided treaty, only shows how ill managed 
the whole affair is. 

I believe the reformation which is now going on in 
Italy to be unparalleled in history, and that it will pro- 
duce good to mankind equally unprecedented there is 
no doubt. The three great actors in the drama are of 
course Napoleon, Cavour, and Garibaldi; and where can 
we go for their compeers? I might liken Cavour to 
Washington, Garibaldi to William of Orange, but to 
whom can I liken Napoleon? he fact is, the whole af- 
fair is new, and consequently great things must ensue 
if these three men hold true to their principles and keep 
together. What, I ask, is the spirit which animates Ca- 
your and Garibaldi, and the noble army who aid the good 
cause of Italy? Is it patriotism or public spirit? These 
are words too weak to express it, for these men seem 
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to be not merely fighting the battle of liberty, but the 
battle of reformation,—and that, I think, is more than 
mere patriotism. 

It will be recollected that I left the Church of Rome 
contending with Luther, in the sixteenth century, which, 
by the aid of the Confessional and the Inquisition, had 
so far humbled the Protestants as to wrest one-half of 
its lost dominions from them. Since then Rome has seen 
many ups and downs, and now in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century she totters on her throne. The Church 
of St. Peter rode out the storm of the first reformation 
nobly. After losing all her rigging and many of her spars, 
she came safely to land, and recovered fully half of her 
lost property. Let us see how she will fare after being 
tossed on the billows of the new reformation. Will she 
once more lose part of her dominions, and afterwards re- 
cover them ? or will she founder in her conflict with truth 
and liberty? ‘This is a grave question, but it is hap- 
pul one which admits of a definite answer.‘ The second 
reformation is a very different antagonist from the first. 
The first reformation was everything, and yet nothing; 
for it possessed no test of truth to define its principles, 
or govern its actions. It was consequently torn to pieces 
by intestine strife ; and instead of being able to contend 
with its great opponent, it had enough to do to keep itself 
together. It is otherwise with the new reformation—the 
product of a more enlightened age. Its glory is, that it 
is entirely based on principle, for it stands on the rock of 
truth itself! 

The Catholic Church, always alive to the signs of the 
times, will soon perceive that to oppose the new refor- 
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mation will be hopeless in her present unreformed condi- 
tion. She will therefore proceed to reform herself. What 
the impending reform of the Catholic Church will be I 
cannot pretend to say; but that it will be a great advance 
in the direction of truth and liberty there is no doubt. 
The extent of this reform will of course depend upon the 
character and extent of the Protestant reform, for it will 
be such as is calculated to keep the Catholic Church to- 
gether. While the reform of the Catholic Church may 
be expected to fall short of that of the Protestant Church, 
it will be a substantial reform; and every right-minded 
man will rejoice in such a result, although it may come 
short of all that is to be desired. 

We have had enough of Church controversies and 
wars; let us in the nineteenth century be wiser in our 
generation than our ancestors of the sixteenth century. 
The several Powers of Europe have learnt to live toge- 
ther in brotherly fellowship, although no two nations 
are equally advanced in liberty. And why should not the 
spiritual powers of Europe do the same, although no two 
Churches are equal in point of purity? There is no 
reason why they should not; and if the reformed Church 
acts upon its own principle of toleration, such may be ex- 
pected to be their policy towards their Catholic brethren. 
And in seeking to extend the blessings of truth and h- 
berty to all the world, we shall tolerate the existence of 
all Churches, sects, and opinions. 

It is generally imagined that all reformations must in 
the first instance emanate from the people; but when we 
examine history we find the reverse to be the fact. 
The Reformation in Germany in the sixteenth century 
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came from the princes and statesmen of Germany, aided 
by Luther and others of the clergy; and we all know 
that the Reformation in England commenced with the 
King, aided by Thomas Cromwell and Cranmer. This 
is only what was to be expected, for it is impossible to 
imagine that the people could originate anything so com- 
prehensive as a general reformation. For this reason the 
new reformation must in all probability be taken up in 
high quarters in the first instance, and from thence come 
down to the people. 

There is another circumstance connected with these 
great movements which I must notice, which is, that in 
every case where a Catholic country has been reformed, 
the church-lands have been confiscated to the State. 
This was the case in Germany and England. In the 
latter country, out of fifty-four thousand holdings, twenty- 
eight thousand belonged to the Church, all of which were 
confiscated by Henry VIII., to the manifest advantage 
of the State both in its spiritual and temporal interests. 
And I may add, that should Italy and Austria now throw 
off the Catholic yoke, the church-lands in those countries 
' will share the same fate. 

The temporal and spiritual power of the Popedom came 
together, and it is most probable they will go together. 
I hope it may soon be said of these two powers, that in 
their lives they have been united and in their deaths they 
are not divided. It was Hildebrand and his immediate 
successors who, in the thirteenth century, raised the 
Popedom to the height of power in spiritual and tempo- 
ral things which it has ever since maintained. For nearly 
six centuries the hierarchy of Rome has lorded it over 
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the consciences of Europe, and if the present oppor: 
tunity—when the Pope is about to lose his temporal 
power—be allowed to pass, without at the same time 
depriving the Papacy of its spiritual power, the refor- 
mation of Garibaldi will not be permanent. 

Napoleon I. banished the Pope in 1804, but soon after 
he was restored; and those who imagine that when the 
Pope is once more sent out of Rome, without being de- 
prived of his spiritual power, he will not again be rein- 
stated, read history to no purpose. No, the spiritual and 
temporal powers cannot be separated for any length 
of time, and if the Italian States are determined to part 
with their Pope as a king, they must likewise part with 
him as a universal priest. If the Pope will be con- 
tented to remain in Rome as its bishop, like any other 
bishop and nothing more, he may remain; but if not, 
there is no alternative but at once to annul both the tem- 
poral and spiritual power of the Popedom. The Italian 
nation was the first to revive civilisation after the dark 
ages, and in this its second revival Italy will once more 
lead the van; and to her be the honour and glory of the 
regeneration of the world, for she is worthy ! 

If Garibaldi and Kossuth desire to liberate Hungary 
and Venice, let them do so under other flags than that 
of Piedmont, and then the new-born kingdom of United 
Italy will have time to consolidate and regenerate. The 
experience of 1848 must not be forgotten, or assuredly 
the end of these changes may saddle Italy with greater 
woes than ever. Itisa rare quality in statesmen to know 
when to stop, and I trust that quality will be found in the 
Cabinet of Turin. I think the Italians will act wisely if 
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they allow Venetia to remain if possible untouched, for 
prudence and moderation must ever be mixed with cou- 
rage and enterprise to command success. 

The Italians in Rome, Central Italy, and Piedmont, 
have long seen the error of the Catholic Church, and 
when they are free they will probably reform their reli- 
gion. While they dislike their-own religion, they do not 
seem to relish the Protestant faith as it now is; but when 
the Protestant religion is reformed, their dislike will be 
removed, when we shall certainly see a reformation of the 
Catholic Church in Italy. I do not happen to know 
the feelings of the French people, but it is probable that 
they are to some extent in the same position as the Ita- 
hans, and it is to be hoped that the present difference 
between France and Rome will issue in some beneficial 
change in Church affairs. 


I have little doubt that at one time the whole world 
was peopled by the Negro races, and that these races 
were afterwards superseded by better races. The gradual 
‘disappearance of the aborigines in America and else- 
where in the countries colonized in modern times, goes 
far to substantiate this theory. The question then arises, 
where have the subsequent races come from? are they 
independent creations, or have they been propagated 
from the Negro? I have no hesitation in saying, that of 
these two propositions the latter is much the more pro- 
bable. There is little doubt in my mind that the superior 
races of Man have come from the aborigines. Look at 
the original types of the lower animals and compare them 
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with the domesticated animals, and we shall find changes 
equally great as between the Negro and the European. 
Unless we are prepared to say that the domesticated 
animals have not come from the wild animals, the con- 
clusion I have come to that all the civilized races of Man 
have come from the Negro must be correct. 

Some naturalists—among others, Mr. Darwin—have 
attempted to trace the original creation of Man to the 
lower animals; but until something much more definite 
can be given than such books contain, it is idle to spe- 
culate on the subject. When I have traced all men up 
to the Negro I can go no further, for how that race 
was first planted on the earth we have, unfortunately, no 
means of tracing. 

To believe that Adam was the first man who was 
created on the earth, we must conceive him to have been 
a woolly-headed savage, for there is no doubt that the 
Negro was created before the superior races to which 
Adam doubtless belonged. That Adam was the first man 
of the European or other superior races I do not doubt, 
but that the Negro races existed prior to his creation is 
equally certain. ‘The world was probably covered with a 
great variety of the Negro races, and out of these were 
the superior races produced wherever civilisation showed 
itself. Adam may therefore be considered the father of 
civilisation. 


It will be remembered that this book treats of Philo- 
sophy and History, as expressed by its title. It will 
therefore be necessary to define what these two sources of 
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knowledge are, and the relation they bear to each other. 
Philosophy and history are different in their origin, for 
the one refers to science, and the other to the events of 
the past. If the reader will try to realise in his mind the 
difference between an event and a cognition, he will per- 
ceive the difference between history and philosophy: the 
latter treats of what we think and know from personal 
experience ; and the former, of what we read of what 
has happened in the world. Such being the nature of 
these different sources of knowledge, the question arises, 
is philosophy to govern history, or history to govern phi- 
losophy? I answer, that philosophy in every case must 
govern history, for if we allow history to govern philo- 
sophy, we shall be met by the facts of science. 

Let me take religion to illustrate this conclusion. The 
history of the Protestant Churches for the last three cen- 
turies says that religion is non-progressive, for there has 
been no progress in religion for that lengthened period. 
But when we consult philosophy, we find religion is a 
progressive thing,—the facts of intuition and science be- 
ing the evidence that such is actually the case. Because 
religion has made no progress in the past, that is no 
proof that it is not capable of making progress, showing 
that history must not be allowed to instruct philosophy. 

It is only looking at things on the surface to philoso- 
phise on the basis of history, and if we would go below 
the surface we must make philosophy the basis and in- 
terpret history from it. I object to philosophy made out 
of history either im whole or in part, and I object to . 
history apart from philosophy. I hope I have now made 
this important point quite clear, and that the method I 
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have adopted of beginning with philosophy and going on 
from that basis to history, is the proper one. There is 
but one truth, and one way of arriving at truth, and I 
hope I have now shown what that way is. 


There is no want of universal histories and epitomes 
of history, but by adopting a still more simple method 
of reviewing the past, it is possible that I may have ar- 
rived at results which could not be obtained by any other 
way. I have found that the three greatest epochs in his- 
tory are,—Ist. The battle of Marathon, when the sceptre 
passed from Asia into Europe,—a revolution in the di- 
rection of liberty; 2nd. The Norman period, in 1060, 
when the Feudal system and the Papacy arose, a step in 
the direction of despotism and oppression ; and 3rd.,'The 
Revolution of 1848, in the interests of hberty. And 
these revolutions must continue, until a new and com- 
plete reformation, civil and religious, be consummated. 
May the nations appreciate the present time of visita- 
tion, for the time of their deliverance seems to be draw- 
ing nigh! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
470-1860. 1400 yvzaRrs. 


Catholic England in the Middle Ages. The Reformation Period, from 
Henry VIII. to William III. ‘Period of Repose, from Anne to 
George III. Period of Reform, from George IV. to Victoria. 


Tux object of the present Chapter is to trace the history 
of Reform from the earliest time down to the present 
reign; in other words, to trace the history and progress 
of Civilisation in England; for what is reformation but 
civilisation? It will be found that civilisation, or reform, 
begins with zero and goes on progressing from error and 
imperfection to truth and perfection. So little are we 
accustomed to take a comprehensive view of history, that 
civilisation is generally imagined to begin with perfec- 
tion, in which case every reform would be a restoration 
to primitive purity. But as the reverse of all this is the 
fact, it will be necessary to keep this truth constantly in 
view, to understand the nature of civilisation, legislation, 
and liberty, which must of necessity begin with imper- 
fection and error. 

The English people came originally from north Ger- 
many, in the fifth and sixth centuries. They brought their 
idols and religion with them, and settled in Kent, which 
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formed the first of the Saxon monarchies. ‘Tacitus, the 
greatest of the ancient historians, gives a graphic ac- 
count of the manners and customs of the ancient Ger- 
mans; and as his account dates only four centuries be- 
fore the coming of the Saxons to England, his history 
furnishes us with the best information we possess as to 
our ancestors. There appears to be little doubt that the 
German race—the indigenous product of European soil 
—is the best race the world has ever produced, for none 
of the Oriental races will bear.comparison with it. The 
primitive Germans were lovers of truth and honour, and 
upon this noble stock is modern civilisation built, and 
in no country more so than in the isle of Great Britain. 
The Saxons having made good their settlement in Eng- 
land, drive out the ancient Britons and Celts to the hills 
of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. England was in this 
position when a great man at the helm of affairs in Rome 
formed the noble design of adding the distant isle of Bri- 
tain to the Church of Christ. 

In 582, Gregory the Great commissions Augustine (not 
the Augustine of the fourth century) and certain monks, - 
to the number of forty, to go to England and plant thei 
Gospel. They carry a letter to the King of Kent, who 
permits them to take up their residence in Canterbury, 
the capital city of his kingdom. The Gospel soon begins | 
to spread and take root, the idols are broken, the altars 
are destroyed, and barbarism gives way to the influence 
of the truth. Gregory, who took much interest in the 
work, appoints Augustine the first bishop, under the title _ 
of Archbishop of England, who appoints bishops under 
him. Such is the origin of the Church of England, and 
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of the conversion of the English to Christianity. The 
seven Saxon kingdoms were united in 870, under Alfred 
the Great. Alfred, like his contemporary Charlemagne 
of France, was the first to abolish barbarism and intro- 
duce civilisation: he is said to have founded the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and he himself has left several books 
written by his own hand. 

In 1066 the Normans make their appearance, when 
William I. (the Conqueror) is proclaimed king. The lands 
are seized by the Norman lords, who introduce the Feu- 
dal system. The Normans, who are supposed to be of 
Gothic origin, differed considerably from the Saxons ; 
consequently the two races hated. each other, which 
caused much strife and bloodshed. In the reign of 
William II. the first Crusade began, which brought the 
English into contact not only with all the other nations 
of Europe, but with the Greeks and Ottomans, among 
whom science was now at its height,—a contact which 
powerfully contributed to the humanisation of the Eng- 
lish. Henry I. grants a charter to the City of London, 
showing that the towns were already beginning to come 
“;to notice (1100). On the death of Henry, Stephen 
usurps the throue,*which causes the first of Hngland’s 
civil wars. The Norman line now ceases. 

Henry II., the first of the Plantagenets, is an enter- 
prising monarch: he conquers Ireland, begins the over- 
throw of the Feudal system, resists the Pope, countenances 
the assassination of Thomas a Becket, and afterwards, to 
appease the Holy See, performs penance at his shrine. Ire- 
land, like England, was originally peopled by the Celts ; 
but it does not appear that Ireland received so great an 
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infusion of Saxon blood as either England or Scotland 
so that the Irish may be considered mainly Celtic. This 
difference of race in part accounts for the fact that, while 
England and Scotland gladly received the Reformation 
of Luther, Ireland as obstinately refused it. 

Richard I. (Coeur de Lion) accompanies the second Cru- 
sade to the Holy Land. King John quarrels with the Pope 
on the subject of patronage, and is excommunicated. The 
Barons assert their rights, and compel John to grant them 
the Magna Charta (1215). Inthe reign of Henry III. the 
House of Commons begins to be constituted. Coal- 
mines are opened for the first time. Edward I. conquers 
Wales, and almost subdues Scotland. Edward II. con- 
tends with the feudal lords, and is driven out of Scotland 
by Wallace and Bruce. The people of Scotland were 
known to the English as the Scots and Picts. The Picts 
are Celts, the ancestors of the modern Highlanders, who 
were converted to Christianity by St. Columba in 565. 
The Celts and Gauls are doubtless identical. The first 
mention of the Gauls in history is 588 B.c., when they 
made their first irruption into Italy. Two centuries before 
Christ the Gauls settled in Galatia, in Asia Minor ; hence 
the name of the province of Galatia,*to which Paul ad- 
dresses one of his Epistles. To show the connection he- 
tween the Celt and Gaul, I need only mention that the 
Celtic language of the Highlands is called the Gaelic in 
our own time. All we know of the Scots is that they 
arrived in ships; and as many of the Scottish words 
are similar to the German—for instance, the word Kirk 
—there is no doubt that the Scots are of Saxon origin. 
The cast of the Scottish mind is similar to the modern 
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German, and 1 am disposed to say that the Scots are 
even more German than the English. 

Edward III. lays claim to the crown of France, and 
invades that country (1327). This is the era of Wycliffe 
and the Lollards, who scattered the seed of truth and li- 
berty, which in due time brought forth the Reformation. 
Richard II. contends with the feudal lords, and loses his 
crown. Henry IV., of Lancaster, one of the victorious 
Barons, usurps the throne. Henry V. subdues nearly the 
whole of France. In the reign of Henry VI. the English 
are driven out of France by Joan d’Arc. No sooner is 
the French war over than the English nobles begin to 
strive with each other for the crown, which involves the 
nation in one of the most cruel civil wars that ever de- 
solated any country. The War of the Roses, between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, began in this disastrous 
reign. In 1461, Edward, Duke of York, is King, and 
leaves his infant children under the care of his brother, 
who orders them to be put to death, and ascends the 
throne under the title of Richard III. The Earl of 
Richmond, of Lancaster, resolves to punish this crime, 
and defeats the King at Bosworth Green, who falls in 
battle. This puts an end to the Wars of the Roses, 
which continued for forty years, when the conqueror, the 
first of the Tudors, ascends the throne under the title of 
Henry VII. (1485). 

England at last enjoys repose, and Henry, who is a 
selfish and overbearing man, did not fail to make the 
most of his opportunity. The number and power of the 
Barons had been greatly reduced by the Civil Wars, and 
on the ruins of the Feudal system, now at an end, Henry 
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rules over the nation almost as an absolute sovereign. 
But although the Lords, now reduced to the number of 
forty or fifty, have been humbled, the Commons only 
wait their time to set limits to the usurped power of the 
Crown. In 1509 Henry VIII. ascends the throne, when 
the strife between the Commons and the Crown begins. 
The young King, after spending the treasure left by his 
father, is in want of money to carry on his wars, which 
he cannot obtain without the consent of the Commons, 
and in this way the Commons discover their power.. 

The Reformation is now going on in Germany, and 
the English people, prepared by the Lollards for the 
change, gladly go into the movement. At this juncture 
Henry quarrels with the Pope about a divorce from his 
wife, and boldly proposes to his Parliament the transfer- 
ence of the supremacy over the Church from the Pope 
to himself. Parliament at once passes the necessary 
Act, and the first step in the Reformation is irrevocably 
taken. This brings the history of the Middle Ages to 
an end. The Catholic religion, which had ruled the world 
for so many ages, when examined, is found to be almost 
entirely material in its nature. Spiritual doctrines are 
almost unknown; for these are completely lost and ab- 
sorbed in the mass of ordinances and priestly doctrines 
of the Catholic system. The Intellect had not so much 
as dawned in the Church, and in now passing to the 
history of Protestant England we shall see the effect 
of the intellect now set partially free. Catholic union, 
supported by ignorance and force, now gives place to 
Protestant disunion,—the natural result of the partial in- 
troduction of a new element. It is certainly to be re- 
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gretted that the Reformation was not more complete at 
the outset, in which case the disunion that followed 
would have been entirely obviated ; it is impossible how- 
ever to see how that could have been realized all at once, 
for, as already said, error and imperfection always pre- 
cede truth and perfection. 


THe ReEForMATION PrERton.—154 Yurars. 


Thomas Cromwell, the minister of Henry, is now at 
the head of affairs, and he, supported by Cranmer, La- 
timer, and Ridley, apply themselves with zeal to the for- 
mation of a new constitution for the Church. The Bible 
is translated into English and read in the churches ; the 
images are partially removed; miracles are openly de- 
nounced ; Transubstantiation, Confession, and the celi- 
bacy of the clergy are partially abolished. Although 
the people were Protestant at heart (for the preaching 
of Wycliffe and the Lollards had opened their eyes to 
the necessity of reform), yet the King and the aristocracy 
are far from being sincere Reformers. Many of the 
Romish festivals and holidays are now removed, and, to 
crown all, the monasteries are abolished, and their lands 
confiscated to the State. Such were the great changes 
which the Reformation conferred on England. It was 
no contemptible beginning, but after all it was only a 
beginning, of which the disunion of Protestantism ever 
since is the proof. 

Under the Catholic rule Dissent was a crime punish- 
able by death, and that stain on the Catholic system was 
unfortunately continued in the new Church. In their 
zeal for the propagation of the new religion the Reformers 
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did not hesitate to persecute the Catholics,—a crime for 
which they suffered severely soon after. In the reign 
of Edward VI. the Church was further reformed; but 
while all was going on prosperously, the young King dies 
(1553), and Mary, who is known to favour the Catholics, 
comes to the throne. The consternation of the Protes- 
tants may be imagined; while many fled the country, a 
few nobly resolve to remain and suffer rather than yield. 
The storm soon bursts, the Reformation is repealed by 
the Parliament, who knew that if they refused they would 
all be sent to the Tower. Many of the leaders of the Re- 
formation suffer martyrdom, among others Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer,—a persecution all the more fierce be- 
cause the Protestants when in power had persecuted the 
Catholics; and unless these days had been shortened by 
the opportune death of the Queen, there is no saying to 
what state the Catholics would have brought this country. 
- Elizabeth, a Protestant in heart as well as in profes- 
sion, now ascends the throne, to the unspeakable joy of 
the nation, and proceeds to establish the Protestant reli- 
gion on a permanent basis. Blind to the errors of the 
Protestants in the previous reign, the Reformers vainly 
expect to improve matters by drawing the reins still 
tighter, by passing the obnoxious Acts of Uniformity and 
Supremacy. 

The Act of Uniformity (1559) compels the laity and 
clergy to belong to the Church of England under severe 
penalties. It was under this Act that many of the clergy 
were forced out of their livings in this reign, and that - 
many died on the scaffold. It was under the same that the 
Stuarts were enabled to persecute Dissenters, and it was 
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to amend this Act that the Toleration Act of William ITI. 
was passed. The Litany was at the same time revised 
and sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and this is the Li- 
turgy which, with a few modifications subsequently made, 
has come down to us. 

The Act of Supremacy gave great offence to the Ca- 
tholics and Dissenters, for in connection with a defec- 
tive Liturgy it may justly be complained of. These Acts 
were an unfortunate beginning to Elizabeth’s reign, but 
it was not until after her death that their sting began to 
show itself. All in the meantime looked peaceful and 
pleasant, but thmking men must have known that, al- 
though outwardly there was peace, inwardly there were 
the seeds of controversy and civil war. Such was the 
constitution of the Church which was destined to fight 
the battle of the Reformation,—a constitution so defective 
and faulty, both as regards its theology and church po- 
lity, that the subsequent troubles and wars were only 
what might be expected to flow from it. It was a com- 
promise between the Protestants and Catholics, and be- 
tween the Lutherans and Calvinists, and, like all compro- 
mises, it satisfied neither party, and only increased schism 
and dissent. 

In 1570 the Puritan schism commenced under Cart- 
wright, which ultimately overthrew the Throne, and pro- 
duced the various Dissenting bodies of modern times. 
Hooker, in 1570, publishes his admirable work on Church 
Polity ; but this, like subsequent attempts to reform the 
Church, failed, as it did not touch the question of spiri- 
tual doctrine, the source from which all the dissensions of 
the Church are ultimately to be traced. 
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About the year 1595 the modern Sunday began to be 
introduced in all its Sabbatical strictness. (See Dr. 
Bownd’s ‘ Discourses,’ published in 1595; and Dr. Hey- 
lin’s ‘History of the Sabbath,’ 1636.) The Catholic 
holidays having been given up, the Dissenters in heu of 
them began to forbid recreation on the first day of the 
week, after the fashion of the Jewish Sabbath, which was 
the last day of the week. The innovation was severely 
objected to at the time, but nothing could arrest the 
movement. 

To a working-man Sunday is the whole of his time, 
for the other days of the week are given to labour, and 
in these circumstances it must injure the cause of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation to restrict the hberty of man on 
the first day of the week. That mechanics’ institutions, 
libraries, news-rooms, museums, crystal palaces, and such- 
like, should be opened freely to the people on the Lord’s- 
day, I cannot doubt. By this means, those who do not 
choose to go to church will have a place of resort, where, 
they can spend their leisure-time with pleasure and be- 
nefit to themselves, and the people will be raised in the 
scale of civilisation, and prepared to take their places 
in the House of God. I will venture to say, that if the 
places I have mentioned were opened to-morrow, not a 
single person now in the habit of attending church would 
cease the practice; and if so, why should the clergy be 
so blind to the interests of religion and civilisation as to 
offer objections to this most reasonable proposal of open- 
ing places of recreation to the people? The following are 
the heads of a discourse on the subject by Dr. Hook :— 


“Tet no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
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in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath.’—He observed that between the Sabbath and the 
Lord’s-day there was an important distinction, the former 
being the Jewish Sabbath, which was observed on the seventh 
day, and the latter the Christian Sabbath, observed on the 
first day of the week ; and remarked that the Jewish Sabbath, 
which was a Divine ordinance, had been abrogated, along with 
the other ordinances of the Jewish dispensation. He next 
proceeded to the consideration of the question as to whether 
the Lord’s-day is a Divine or ecclesiastical ordinance. There 
was no authority in the New Testament for considering the 
Lord’s-day a Divine ordinance, which had been appointed by 
Christ himself. The simple fact that the primitive Christians 
assembled on that day was no proof of its Divine appoint- 
ment, because they also found Paul preaching on the Jewish 
Sabbath. It was simply gratuitous to say that the Lord had | 
changed the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, as there was no Scriptural authority for the statement, 
and indeed it was only a comparatively modern idea, for the 
history of the early Christians shows that they considered the 
ordinance of the Lord’s-day as one which they themselves had 
appointed. This was evidently the opinion of the Reformers, 
among whom Calvin proposed that Thursday should be ap- 
pointed the Lord’s-day, showing that there was the conviction 
that they had the power to appoint or change the day. This 
being so, it was clearly nothing more than an ecclesiastical 
ordinance. Having thus pointed out the nature of an ordi- 
nance and the character of the Christian Sabbath, Dr. Hook 
proceeded to remark that it should be observed as a day of 
worship, mental repose, and bodily rest. This idea was, how- 
ever, not inconsistent with that of recreation. The early 
Christians and the Reformers always considered the Christian 
Sabbath as one the observance of which did not preclude 
recreation. Recreation, indeed, was not only allowable, but 
desirable. Let us seek to afford this ‘recreation,’ and at the 
- 
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same time endeavour to render the services of the Church 
more attractive. By doing this, by carrying out faithfully the 
principles of the Church, they shall avoid on the one hand the 
evils of superstition, and on the other those of fanaticism.” 
—Leeds Intelligencer. 


I am aware that custom and prejudice will war against 
the liberal views entertained by Dr. Hook and others on 
this important subject; but if we consult, not our own 
feelings, but the interests of the masses who suffer from 
these prejudices, we shall overcome such feelings. Let 
us judge of this important matter not according to our 
own feelings, but in the interests of our less favoured bre- 
thren, and we shall be Christians indeed. 

The celebrated reign of Elizabeth was more glorious in 
appearance than in reality, for it purchased present peace 
at the cost of future strife. That this reign, which was 
graced by so many great names, should not have pro- 
duced a more stable result, is most unaccountable; but 
while we wonder at the blindness of the age, we should 
not forget that progress must ever begin with imperfec- 
tion, and that truth can only be reached by degrees, 
through the eradication of error. This necessity, which 
all history proves to be unavoidable, is the only excuse 
which can be offered for the blind zeal of the Reformers 
of those times. Had they, instead of drawing the reins 
tighter, adopted the opposite policy of holding them as 
loose as possible, there is no doubt that Nonconformity 
and the revolution of Oliver Cromwell would have had 
no existence. 

The Stuart dynasty began when the King of Scotland 
succeeded to the English Crown, in 1603. In the reign 
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of James I. no reforms were made, and, accordingly, when 
Charles succeeded in 1625, the elements of discord so 
long pent up were ready to burst forth. Charles, a 
Protestant in profession, but in heart a Catholic, intro- 
duces a system of government at once arbitrary and op- 
pressive. Blind to the real cause of the evil, the King 
tries to force the conscience by Acts of Parliament, which 
only produce opposition and dissent. Civil war is the 
result. Parliament is victorious over the King and the 
nobles, after a fierce struggle, which continued for several 
years. The King is condemned, and a Republic pro- 
claimed under the presidency of Cromwell. 

Cromwell went from one extreme to the other. In- 
stead of correcting the abuses of the Church, he sought 
its destruction. In this way he offended the great body of 
the nation, who were firmly attached to its ancient insti- 
tutions,—an error which brought about the restoration of 
the Throne. If the Nonconformists, instead of aiming at 
the destruction of the Church, had sought its reformation, 
all would have been well ; unity would have been restored, 
and then it would have signified little who was King; 
but instead of this, while the Nonconformists raised up 
a powerful party of their own, they united a still more 
powerful party against them, and thus plunged vps 
into bloody wars. 

The nation is now heartily sick of republicanism, and 
on the death of Cromwell, in 1660, Charles IT. is called to 
the throne. The Act of Uniformity is once more strictly 
enforced, and 2000 clergymen secede from the Church. 
In this way the King unwittingly strengthened the ranks 
of his opponents. To the great relief of the nation Charles 
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dies, and is succeeded by his brother James IT., in 1685. 
The rule of James was of a piece with that of his brother, 
and in order to bring this state of misrule to an end 
William of Orange is invited over. 

William III. now ascends the throne, when the nation 
is finally relieved from the tyranny of the Stuarts and the 
Catholic party. The Revolution of 1688 has been called 
the “glorious Revolution,” but as the reforms of that 
reign were confined to an Act of Toleration in favour of 
Dissenters, it is difficult to see how a measure of reform 
so inadequate can be called glorious. Every one knew 
that the unreformed state of the Liturgy had been the 
cause of Nonconformity and disunion ; and yet, instead of 
reforming the Liturgy, all that was done was to tolerate 
Dissent. It is clear that while such patchwork might 
create a kind of peace for the moment, yet as the old sores 
were left unhealed it promised nothing in the future ; 
and in this way England has been deprived of a Church 
at all equal in purity to its wants or its intelligence. In 
1690 the Irish rebellion, headed by the deposed monarch, 
was brought to a happy conclusion by the Battle of the 
Boyne,—a defeat which dispelled the last hopes of the 
Catholics and put an end to the wars of the Reformation. 

It was in this reign that the National Debt commenced, 
which has since swelled to such a prodigious amount. 
The Bank of England was at the same time established, 
when a paper currency was introduced. Wool was, up 
to this time, the staple trade and manufacture. York- 
shire and Lancashire were then only rural districts,— 
iron, hardware, stone-ware, linen and cotton-stuffs being 
as yet little known as native manufactures. The Pro- 
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testant refugees from France, after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, to the number of fifty thousand, soon 
after gave a great impulse to manufactures, which may 
almost be said to be the commencement of the manu- 
facturing supremacy of this country. Flanders and Hol- 
land had hitherto taken the lead in trade and manufac- 
tures; and, strange to say, those countries which were 
first in the market, and enjoyed even greater natural 
advantages than England, were destined soon after to 
follow and not precede this country; the insular posi- 
tion of England, which places her beyond the reach of 
invasion, being no doubt the cause of this. 

The literature of the age from Elizabeth to William 
shone with unprecedented glory : I need only mention the 
names of Shakespear, Bacon, Newton, Milton, Hooker, 
Burnet, Clarendon,and Locke,—writers who have scarcely 
been equalled since. It is worthy of remark, that the phi- 
losophers of those times, in spite of the intolerance of the 
age, wrote on theology as well as on morals and physics. 
Is it because religion stands less in want of elucidation 
now than it did then, or is it because there is a lack 
of moral courage in modern times, that our philosophers 
have ceased to write on theology, which is certainly the 
most important part of philosophy ? 

London was already the chief city of Europe, the po- 
pulation being four hundred thousand. ‘The number on 
the poor-roll was at this time about one million, and as 
the population did not exceed ten millions, every tenth 
man was a pauper; and when a nation was reduced so 
low as this, by misrule, strife, and schism, it was high time 
‘to call for a revolution. When we contrast the reign of 
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William with that of Victoria, there is a marked improve- 
ment; for in the latter reign, with a population nearly 
trebled, the poor-roll does not exceed one million, or one 
in thirty of the population. 


Prriop or Reposzt.—118 Years. 


On the death of the King;Anne succeeds to the throne, 
in 1702. Although this period is one of constant warfare 
on the Continent, yet it may be considered a time of do- 
mestic repose, for neither civil war nor reform marks its 
annals. The wars on the Continent, caused by the ambi- 
tion of Louis XIV., diverted the attention of the people 
from their own affairs, which accounts for a period so pro- 
lific in abuses, and yet so unproductive of reform. The 
reign of Queen Anne is celebrated for its wars, under the 
Duke of Marlborough, and for the legislative union of 
Scotland. Pope, Swift, and Addison now flourished, but 
although their time is called the Augustan age of litera- 
ture, there is a sad falling off in philosophy and theology, 
showing very clearly that the rule of intellect was on the 
decline. 

In 1714, George I., a descendant of James by the fe- 
male line, was called to the throne. In this reign Joint 
Stock Companies began to come into notice; but as such 
transactions were not so well understood then as they are 
now, great losses were the result, and much suffering to 
all classes ensued. In the reign of George II., who came 
to the throne in 1727, the East India Company greatly 
extended its dominions, and became a power which was 
unprecedented in the history of commerce. 

In 1760 George III. ascends the throne. This pro- 
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tracted reign is destined to witness the American War 
with Washington, and the French War with Napoleon. 
The American War commenced in 1775, and ended in 
_ 1782, when England acknowledged the independence of 
the United States. The American War was scarcely over, 
when Europe was convulsed by the French Revolution 
of 1789. This convulsion led to the war with Napoleon, 
which was not brought to a close until 1815,—a period 
of twenty-five years. The National Debt was increased 
in this reign by £400,000,000. The naval power of 
England was tested, and came out of the struggle vic- 
torious. ‘The progress in commerce and manufactures 
was astonishing during the whole period of the war; 
and, but for this progress, it would have been impossi- 
ble for England to have expended such vast treasures 
on the material of war. The devastation and subjuga- 
- tion on the Continent seemed to invigorate England,— 
an indication that the stirring up of the nations is not 
an unmixed evil. A portion of what one group of na- 
tions may lose, another may gain; and there seems to 
be little doubt that England and America gained by the 
subjection of the Continent under Napoleon. Cotton was 
grown in America, and worked up in England: canals 
were everywhere introduced: steamboats began in 1811, 
showing the progress of these stirring times. 

But all this progress, which was new to the world, was 
left to shift for itself. No reforms in the tariff or in 
the institutions of the country, to adapt them to the new 
order of things was thought of. The consequence of this 
want of reform, notwithstanding the national prosperity, 
was periodical seasons of distress and suffermg. These 
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periods of commercial distress, as they are called, are new 
to history, and although they have continued down to the 
present times, their causes have never been fully traced 
or understood, nor has any attempt been made to coun- 
teract and remedy the evils they entail on society. The 
causes of this new feature in civilisation no doubt arises 
from the vast manufacturing and commercial element 
which has been introduced, without its bemg accom- 
panied by the necessary legislative changes. Such was 
the unreformed condition of the nation towards the end 
of this reign,—a state replete with national greatness on 
the one hand, and individual suffering on the other. 

William Pitt was at the head of affairs from 1787 to 
1806. He saw the beginning of the French War, and 
died in 1806, when the disasters of his country were at 
their height. That not one of the many military expe- 
ditions of Pitt was successful is enough to show that he 
was not the right man in the right place, and it must sur- 
prise every one that the House of Commons should have 
suffered itself to be governed by one who was always un- 
successful, without making trial of some other Minister. 
One of the greatest beauties of a constitutional govern- 
ment is the facility with which it may change its Minis- 
ter; but this right the Parliament of those times never 
exercised, for year after year passed without a single di- 
vision on any of the measures of Pitt! The only way 
I can account for such supineness is, that the nation felt 
itself on the brink of a precipice and tacitly made its Mi- 
nister sole dictator. 

But Pitt was neither a good Foreign Minister nor a good 
Home Minister, for his whole reign shows the absence 
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of reforms. Whatever his expressed opinions might have 
been, that is nothing to the historian, for he must judge 
of a Minister by his acts; and what were all the mea- 
sures of Pitt but cure, and never prevention? While he 
applied no remedy to the overflowing injustice of his 
time, he was ever alert to punish, under the name of 
high-treason, breaches of the law caused by the want of 
the necessary reforms. The fact is, Pitt was not a man 
of business, but only a debater and an orator. He 
passed from the College to the Cabinet at the age of 
twenty-three, and what knowledge he had of politics 
must have been gathered from the orations of Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero in ancient times, and of Chatham and 
Burke in modern times. And so it turned out, for Pitt 
excelled in nothing but oratory, a questionable power in 
the absence of a knowledge of business. ‘To those who 
imagine that oratory is the soul of a statesman, I point to 
the career of William Pitt, and ask if they should like to 
see England again governed by another such. In Lord 
Palmerston we have a Minister of a very different stamp, 
for in him we see at once the man of business and one 
whose words are few and to the point. To those who 
maintain that Pitt was a great man, I ask what he did. 
All that can be said is, that he never changed his opi- 
nions nor left his post; but how much these virtues, if 
they can be called such, have cost this country, I shal] not 
pretend to say. It is in the interests of the millions who 
have suffered from the neglects and mismanagement of 
these times, and of those who may yet suffer from the 
same cause, and not from any wish to diminish the re- 
putation of a statesman whose integrity and good inten- 
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tions we are all proud to acknowledge, that I have en- 
tered into these particulars. 

The death of Pitt at the early age of forty-seven ought 
to teach the statesman to be humble, and not too tena- 
cious of power ; for if Pitt had retired from office and al- 
lowed others to take his place, he would certainly have 
lived to see his country come out of the struggle with Na- 
poleon with credit and glory to itself. ‘This remark calls 
to mind the reply of Solon to the king of Lydia, when 
he was asked who was the wisest man: “I judge of no 
man,” said the sage, “until I see his end.” And if we 
would remember this advice, it might perhaps have a sa- 
lutary influence on many who spend their lives in that 
which cannot satisfy; for he who ends his life in disap- 
pointment is not to be envied, however rich or power- 
ful he may have been. This unsatisfactory state of things 
however could not go on much longer, and with the 
death of the King the age of Reform begins. 


Prriop oF Rerorm.—40 Yrars. 


The accession of George IV., in 1820, will be fresh in 
the memory of many of my readers, and this reminds me 
that I have now entered on contemporary history. Con- 
temporary history, like theology, is much shunned in mo- 
dern literature, as if its superior use and importance was 
a reason why we should know nothing of it. We now 
enter on the great age of railways and reform, and it is 
an incident as melancholy as it is remarkable; that Mr. 
Huskisson, the father of reform, should have died acci- 
dentally on the opening of the first railway. Everything 
in the shape of reform haying been studiously avoided in 
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the preceding reigns, a mass of work remained to be done 
which might well appal the most courageous Government. 
However, things had come to such a pass that there was 
no alternative, for reform could no longer be postponed. 

England has never possessed a Government which 
foresaw evils, and applied the remedy before those evils 
arrived, which may be appropriately called the policy of 
“ prevention.” The policy of “cure” is that which has 
always been followed. Evils have been allowed to grow 
up until they could no longer be tolerated; and when 
the people can bear them no longer, the Government 
is forced to yield to the voice of public opinion. This 
short-sighted policy may appear to us, who live in re- 
formed times, the proper course; but when we remem- 
ber the suffermgs of our forefathers, much of which 
might easily have been avoided by a more statesmanlike 
policy, we cannot fail to deplore the short-sightedness of 
the Government in the reigns of Anne and the Georges. 
The people were left to act on the Government ; but as 
they cannot act until suffering overflows, and forces them 
to’'combine and move, the passive system is one which 
cannot fail to entail much suffermg which might be 
avoided. Let it not be said that the “passive system” 
is an evil inherent in a constitutional government; for 
if that were true, it would be an argument in favour of 
an absolute government ; for if a representative govern- 
ment cannot be carried on upon the principle of foresee- 
ing evils, and applying remedies before those evils come, 
there can be no doubt that an absolute government would 
in many respects be more conducive to the public welfare 
than a representative government. 
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‘In an absolute government the King is ruler, but in 
a constitutional government the Prime Minister is the 
ruler; and as the rule of the latter is less permanent 
than that of the former, and depends on public opinion 
for its duration, it is manifest that the Prime Minister has 
not the same liberty to act upon the principle of “ pre- 
vention” as a King has. The remedy for this drawback 
to a constitutional government is the improvement of 
public opinion; for when we have a moral reformation, 
the Minister of the day will not be so apt to find himself 
thwarted by public opinion when he proposes changes to 
prevent threatened and foreseen evils. 

In 1855 our brave soldiers were allowed to rot on the 
shores of the Crimea from the want of the bare neces- 
saries of life. This is an example of what was constantly 
occurring during the whole of the Napoleon wars, when- 
ever we undertook anything of importance. The passive 
system is all very well in ordinary times, and in fair 
weather ; but when anything out of the ordinary routine 
is to be undertaken, the weakness and incapacity of our 
Government is sure to appear. The great object of the 
officials seems to be merely to obey orders, and to shut 
their eyes to all the evils that may be going on around 
them. It is obvious that, unless the officials listen to 
complaints, they cannot know the wants of the people ? 
We have established an Order of Merit for the mili- 
tary service, the Victoria Cross, and why a similar Order 
should not be established in the civil service I cannot 
understand. The mismanagement which I have alluded 
to may be expected to recur periodically, if some remedy 
be not applied ; and if the suggestion I have now thrown 
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out, to issue a medal of honour to those public servants 
who do their duty beyond mere official red-tapism be 
adopted, the Country will have more confidence in the 
capacity of its Government to look after its interests. 
When I point to the Metropolis, which has been left with- 
out street accommodation, to the disgrace of the nation, 
this is a fact sufficient to show that there is a defect some- 
where, and that we must combine the “ active” with the 
“passive” system of government before the British con- 
stitution can be held up to the world as anything ap- 
proaching a perfect model. 

To Mr. Huskisson belongs the honour of being the 
pioneer in reform, for it was from him that Mr. Cobden, 
and subsequently Sir Robert Peel, learned their new prin- 
ciples. Mr. Huskisson, who had probably taken his ideas 
from Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ commenced his 
career as a free-trader in 1822. The Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts were repealed in 1828, which opened up 
public offices to men of all persuasions. The Catholics 
were admitted to Parliament in 1829; and in 18382 the 
Parliament itself was reformed by Lords Grey and Rus- 
sell, which gave representatives to the large towns and de- 
prived small towns of their Members. At the same time 
the Corporations were reformed upon a representative 
basis. The rapid succession of these great reforms startled 
many, who, looking to the past, could find no precedents 
for what was now going on. Wise men shook their heads, 
and said that all things were coming to an end, and that 
we were about to have the drama of the French Revolu- 
tion re-acted in England by the particular desire of Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Grey. 
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When it is remembered that this era of 1832 gave 
rise to those great movements in the human mind, the 
Free-trade. movement and the Oxford movement, we 
perceive how the mind of the nation must have been 
stirred, as it were, to the very bottom. It is clear that 
in such circumstances nothing but reform could. have 
saved the country from rebellion and bankruptcy ; and 
consequently, to the reforms of these times we owe the 
conservation of the State. Subsequent experience is the 
proof that true statesmanship consists in dealing with 
the present on its own merits, irrespective of the past. 
While the Tory primciple is to shape the present to the 
past, the Whig principle is to move with the times, and 
adapt our institutions to the new circumstances of the 
State; and I ask the reader, which of these policies was 
best adapted to meet the exigencies of the nation in the 
trymg circumstances of these remarkable times? Had 
the Tories succeeded in stopping reform, rebellion was 
certain; but, happily, this was averted by the perseve- 
rance and final triumph of the reformers. 

Daniel O’Connell raises a great commotion about. this 
time on the subject of repeal of the legislative union of 
Ireland, and a more silly movement can scarcely be con- 
ceived. ‘To demand an impossible-thing was obviously 
useless, except to exalt himself on the disappomted hopes 
of his country. Had the Liberator asked for a reform 
of the Established Church, to adapt it to the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, he would have appealed to the 
sympathies of Protestants and Catholics on both sides of 
theChannel; and instead of exciting the oneChurch against 
- the other, to the injury of both, he would have united both 
Protestants and Catholics in the bonds of reform. 
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It has been said, that while Ireland has been blessed 
with a fine soil, she has been cursed with a bad race; 
but I am not of that opinion, for I do not know of a 
finer race than the Irish. The Irish people have not 
been understood: no pains have been taken to disabuse 
the Irish mind of its delusions, and accordingly no one 
has been able to lead or improve it. Ireland has never 
produced a patriot. or reformer who was able to tell her 
her faults, and lead her to victory over them ; and if no 
one will speak the truth, it is impossible of course to im- 
prove. very one knows that the curse of Ireland is the 
hostility of the Protestants and Catholics; and that evil 
might have been removed if O’Connell had proposed a 
feasible measure of Church reform. 

So long as Ireland remains divided against herself, her 
present prosperity may be said to be built on a volcano, 
which may any day burst forth and destroy the whole. 
England has had to conquer all her reforms by persever- 
ance and agitation, and it will not be until Ireland sets 
herself to the good work of Reform in the same way, that 
her Church Establishment can be put on a basis consis- 
tent with justice and the national welfare. It is not to be 
expected that the English will do this for her, for they 
have enough to do to attend to their own affairs; and 
until the Irish themselves stir in the matter, they must be 
contented to suffer. Since O’Connell’s time we have had 
Smith O’Brien, who in the spirit of the martyr attempted 
to follow up the Repeal movement. The Tenant-Right 
movement followed that of Repeal, and here again we see 
the character of Irish patriotism, which always takes the 
direction of folly and delusion. Is there no one of Ire- 
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land’s sons who is able to take a common-sense view of 
her wants, and propose such reforms as will enable Eng- 
land to help her to remove her ailments? Intolerance, 
pride, and rivalry—Protestant as well as Catholic—are 
her foes, and to reform these the best way will be to en- 
gage the people in agitating for some useful reforms to 
remove the exciting causes of these passions. 

If I am asked what ought to be done with the Irish 
Church, I answer that it appears to me that the Church 
Establishment ought to be cut down as far as possible, 
consistent with its maintenance, so as to adapt it to the 
circumstances of the country. In parishes where there are 
few or no Protestants, the incumbents might be allowed 
to die out, when the church-buildings might be turned 
into schoolhouses, and the revenues applied to the edu- 
cational interests of the parishes. This appears to me to 
be nothing more than justice, and, instead of weakening 
the Irish Establishment, it would strengthen it; and if 
the Catholics and Protestants of Ireland will go to Parlia- 
ment for a measure of this moderate and reasonable cha- 
racter, they may rest assured that they will not appeal 
to the good-sense of the English in vain. If the chronic 
disunion of the Irish could be removed by the sacrifice 
which such a measure implies, its adoption would be ex- | 
tremely desirable, as it would place the future of Ireland 
upon a solid and enduring basis. 

Although England, Scotland, and Ireland are now 
happily united legislatively, they each retain their distinc- 
tive laws and institutions ; and as the characters of these 
nations are widely different, it will be wise to respect 
and maintain these differences. The English character is 
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adapted to the Episcopalian form of worship, the Scot- 
tish to the Presbyterian form, and the Irish to the Ca- 
tholic and Episcopalian forms. If devotion was the test 
of truth, the Irish are the most religious of the British 
people, the Scotch the next, and the English the least 
religious of all. But it is certain that devotion is not a 
test of truth, for a Brahmin is more devout than a Ma- 
hometan, a Mahometan more religious than a Catholic, 
and a Catholic more pious than a Protestant. In these 
circumstances we must look for some better test than 
“devotion.” I should say, that the nation which is least 
intolerant, and acts most faithfully upon the principles 
of Christianity, is the most religious people. Intolerance 
certainly abounds most in Ireland. In Scotland intole- 
rance is likewise great, but not so great as in Ireland. 

It surprises many who visit Scotland, so noted for its 
schools and its philosophy, to find the Scotch behind 
the English as respects toleration; but when it is re- 
membered that the Scotch Church is much more Calvin- 
istic than the Episcopal Church, that surprise will cease. 
It has been observed, that when a Scotchman leaves his 
own country he speedily becomes more liberal and _tole- 
rant in his opinions ; for when he comes into contact with 
the wide world, his intelligence comes to the rescue, and 
he is set free from the tyranny of habit and prejudice. 
It has often been said, that if once a Scotchman crosses 
the Border he never returns; and I think the fact I have 
now mentioned is sufficient to account for the circum- 
stance. When a Scotchman once changes his opinions, 
and goes back to Scotland, he finds himself as it were in 
a foreign land; hence it is he seeks his home in a land 
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which is less sectarian and exclusive than his own. It is 
not so with the Irish ; for let them go where they please, 
they return home with their opinions unchanged and un- 
improved. 

While the Reformation in England was all but com- 
plete, that of Ireland was all but a failure. This par- 
tial change is to be regretted, for it has left a constant 
source of strife and rivalry between the two Churches. 
Of late years this rivalry has greatly increased on both 
sides of the Channel, and while the Protestants have been 
zealous and active, the Catholics have been no less so. 
Do what we choose, this rivalry continues, and goes on 
increasing instead of diminishing. Such is the present 
state of unhappy Ireland; and although the evil appears 
so hopeless, it is nevertheless an evil which might easily 
be remedied. ‘The only way to extend the Reformation 
to the Catholics of Ireland is a further reformation of the 
Protestant Church. The moment the Protestant Church 
places itself in the position of beimg free from error, it 
will be able to refute the errors of the Catholics with 
full effect. So long as the Protestants have weaknesses 
of their own, in some respects as glaring as those of the 
Catholics, they can make no progress; for the latter, 
however blind to their own failings, are ever alive to the 
failings of their opponents. 

Tt may excite surprise that I should speak of a remedy 
for the Papal element in Ireland, as if that was a diffi- 
culty which admitted of any possible remedy ; but if the 
reader will recall what I have already said on this sub- - 
ject, he will perceive that such is no idle boast. J say, 
if the Protestants desire the conversion of their Catholic 
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brethren, they have only to advocate a reformation of 
their own Church ; for that will infallibly produce a re- 
formation of the Catholic Church. There is a remedy for 
every evil, and I hope I have now stated the remedy for 
the sores of Ireland. If something be not done to arrest 
the progress of dissension in that country, the future of 
Ireland will be as dark, or even darker, if that were pos- 
sible, than the past ; but with a reformation, Ireland will 
become as united as Scotland to the British Crown. 

In 1836 the first grant for education was made by the 
State, showing how long the country was in becoming 
alive to the value of education. It was all very well to 
leave the people uneducated when men were few and 
widely scattered; but now, when immense workshops 
exist, and masses are brought together, the evils of igno- 
rance and vice are greatly enhanced. Since the small be- 
ginning of 1836, grants for education have gone on in- 
creasing, until they amount to £800,000 per annum in 
1860. This money no one grudges, as it is prevention 
rather than cure; for all acknowledge that, if we were to 
spend a tithe in prevention of what we spend in cure, we 
should be great gainers. 

On the death of William IV., who reigned from 1830 
to 1837, and in whose reign the Reform Bill was passed, 
our present Sovereign, of whom I cannot speak too highly, 
comes to the throne, and ushers in a reign which pro- 
mises to surpass all its predecessors in glory and real 
greatness. The difficulties attending the opening of the 
present reign were truly astounding. ‘The Reform Bul, 
it is true, had been passed ; but that was only the means 


of reform, not reform itself; for it was merely an instru- 
Dhda 
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ment, and to apply that instrument was the difficulty to 
be met. 

The Free-trade controversy was now waged with great 
energy on both sides. On the one hand were the land- 
lords and their tenants, and on the other the towns and 
their factories. If ever a nation was divided against it- 
self, that nation was England prior to the abolition of 
the corn-laws. Five years sufficed to bring the struggle 
to a happy termination ; and to the sacrifice of opinions 
made by Sir Robert Peel the country owes its present 
peace and progress. In 1842, as with a magician’s wand, 
he commanded the waves of the sea to be still, and there 
was agreat calm. The corn-laws are repealed, and free- 
trade goes forth as the herald of peace and goodwill to 
the whole world. Within ten years of the passing of 
the Reform Bill we received the first fruits of that mea- 
sure, in a cheap loaf, “ unmixed with the leaven of in- 
justice.” 

In 1857, the Government of India is transferred to 
the Crown. ‘This great reform ought to have been car- 
ried out in 1844, when the trade of India was opened 
up to the public; for until the government of India was 
brought under the direct control of the Crown, those 
reforms which are now found to be necessary, could 
not be effected. I believe England would have been 
better if she had never seen India, but now that we 
have it, there is no alternative but to make the best of 
a bad bargain. A complete series of reforms are now 
to be introduced, similar in number and extent to those’ 
that have been passed in England during the last forty 
years, and the result will probably raise India in the scale 
of nations beyond all expectations. 
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That we can ever civilise the Hindoos I do not believe, 
for we cannot put “new wine into old bottles ;” and it is 
to be hoped that the Government will not allow itself to 
be carried away by any such notions. Every one now 
sees that Parliament was right in transferring the go- 
vernment from the East India Company to the Crown, 
for without that transference it would have been vain 
to carry the reforms which are now going on. To Lord 
Palmerston, I believe, belongs the honour of taking the 
initiative in the regeneration of India. In looking to 
what is passing in India under Mr. Wilson’s mission, 
we cannot fail to ask why all this good could not have 
been effected forty years ago, as well as now. ‘That we 
should have left India unreformed so long, is a serious 
reflection on the Home Government, and shows how 
much evil and how many perils are bound up with a 
government so passive as that of the British Constitu- 
tion. ‘Truly we deserved to lose India, so remiss have we 
been in the question of reform ; and the only way to wipe 
out that reflection is to see that the work of reform is 
now done effectually. To stop at half-measures will be 
ruinous, and I rejoice to say that our rulers seem at last 
alive to the necessities of the case. { 

The fusion of the Indian army with the British army 
must do good, not only as respects the defences of India 
but our own home defences. All the experience in war- 
fare we have had of late years has come from India, and 
by keeping the two armies apart, we debar our own offi- 
cers from a field on which to learn the art of war, and 
the country from the services of the Indian officers so 
trained in any wars at home in which we may be called 
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on to engage. This double want was severely felt in 
the Crimean war, and Lord Palmerston in now amalga- 
mating the two armies has effectually provided against 
that evil in the future. 

Since these observations were in type, the sad news 
arrives of the loss of Mr. Wilson, a loss which I cannot 
describe better than in the words of the ‘ Times :'-— 


“No worthier panegyric can be passed on the public ser- 
vant we have lost than this,—that he has gone, and left no 
successor. But Mr. Wilson has left behind him a lesson 
which, if rightly read and considered, is of inestimable value 
to the young men of this country. Let no man conscious to 
himself of the possession of good abilities, of mental and phy- 
sical energy, despair of raising himself to any position he may 
aspire to.” 

I rejoice to see in these remarks a desire to encourage 
rising genius, for the oligarchical tendencies of the age 
are truly deplorable. Mr. Wilson’s case is exceptional ; 
for true it is that neither the Press nor the public give 
much encouragement to promotion from the ranks. Most 
of our best authors, statesmen, and engineers have been 
snatched from us, and unless new men are raised up 
what is to be done? 

On looking back on the political warfare which has 
gone on for the last forty years, and the many reforms — 
which have come out of it, 1 may be asked whether there 
may not be danger in going too fast by continuing the 
same endless progress of reforms. The best answer I can 
give is to ask whether any of these reforms could be 
dispensed with, or whether any have gone too far, or 
passed too soon. ‘The answer to all this being in the 
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negative, our course is very clear. The great fault has 
been in going too slowly, for in these forty years more 
than a generation of mankind has passed away, and 
those who aided the work did not reap the fruits. 

England has seen several revolutions in civil and ma- 
terial things, but it has had only one Reformation,—a 
fact which shows how necessary a repetition of the latter 
must be. This country has long enjoyed civil liberty ; ac- 
cordingly all we want is a reformation, for while we are 
rich in material things, we are poor in spiritual things ; 
and the very superfluity of the one makes our poverty of 
the other all the more galling and unbearable. What is 
the pocket filled with gold, and the table spread out with 
good things, if there is no peace and satisfaction within ? 
for while material things may gratify ambition, they can- 
not afford happiness, which a moral reformation alone can 
give. 

France has risen to a pitch of military glory which 
she never knew before, and in that respect it will not 
be the wisdom of England to vie with her. ‘The proper 
ambition of England is to maintain and advance her 
own position, in occupying the van among the nations 
in the march of civilisation ; and if she now takes up the 
project of a moral reformation in right earnest, she will 
throw all other nations into the shade. The real glory of 
any nation, as of any individual, is moral worth, and to 
advance that glory by a reformation England will not 
only improve herself, but greatly enhance her influence 
with the world at large. She will teach by her example, 
that it is not military or national glory that really exalts 
a nation, but moral worth and character. The wealth 
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of England ought to engender humility, and not pride ; 
for if we neglect the improvement of the resources we en- 
joy, that_very wealth will prove a snare into which we 
shall fall, and in this way those nations which are last in 
the order of civilisation will come to be first. 

The great institutions of the country have been re- 
formed, with the exception of the Church, an institution 
which is acknowledged to be more defective than any of 
those which have been reformed. The Church remains 
precisely in the same condition as it was in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and that being so, we may take it for 
granted that it is very imperfect, and ill suited to meet 
the wants of the advanced state of the nation since that 
time. Once more the magician’s wand must be raised, 
and in presenting the nation with a pure Liturgy, un- 
mixed with the leaven of compromise and inconsistency, 
a second Peel will command the troubled waters of 
Church dissensions to be still, and the tumults of the 
people will cease. 

Religious animosities have for the most part extin- 
guished all independent thought. To remain blind to our 
own faults, and alive to the faults of our neighbour, is 
the characteristic of our times, and such is not the mark 
of a high state of civilisation or religion. Before this 
inorbid state of the public mind can be improved, men 
must be taught to distinguish truth from error. When 
men begin to correct their own opinions, by thinking. 
independently and without reference to this creed or 
that, they will see less to complain of in others, and thus 
will toleration and love be increased. ‘True religion 
teaches love to others, and seeing that religion has hi- 
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therto taught men rather to dislike each other, we have 
a practical proof that something is radically wrong. With 
these facts before us, surely we must be blind indeed if 
we see not in a new reformation the germ of a bright 
future in the history of this country. If there was no 
such thing as truth, and if every man was not endowed 
with the faculty of perceiving truth when fairly brought 
under his notice, there would be no remedy for errone- 
ous opinions; but seeing that truth is a reality, there is 
no excuse for the present non-progressive state of civili- 
sation. 

The great evils which afflict English civilisation are 
five in number. ‘The first is the passive system of go- 
vernment, which permits many crying evils to remain 
without remedy ; second, the want of a more numerous 
middle class of independent means ; third, the want of 
more intelligence among all classes ; fourth, the existence 
of so many different creeds and Churches, which give rise 
to intolerance, or the want of religious liberty; fifth, the 
want of a press, free from the bondage of an intolerant 
public as well as free from legal restraint. 

I have been careful throughout this Work not to praise 
aught that did not deserve it ; for to do that, so common 
in these times, would only defeat my object. I hope I 
have however taken no gloomy or despairmg view of 
society, for that is neither my intention nor the tendency 
of my mind; on the contrary, I have painted a bright 
future, not in the language of the imagination, but in 
the more enduring tints which reason and foresight dic- 
tate. While I have fearlessly attacked the errors and de- 
fects of all parties, I trust I have dealt out equal justice 
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to all, and in no case allowed my feelings to sway my 
judgment, and I am not conscious of having promised 
one iota of good in the future which may not easily be 
realised. 

In the next chapters I shall enlarge upon many of the 
points already noticed, which I shall be able to do under 
favourable circumstances, having previously traced the 
history of England up to its source. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PRESENT TIMES. 


London andits Improvements. Periods of Commercial Distress. The 
Volunteer Movement. State of Public Opinion. Want of Enter- 
prise. Parliament and its Do-nothing Character. Currency and 
Coinage. The Food Question. 


In attempting a review of the times in which we live I 
shall speak of France as well as of England. My reasons 
for introducing France are, first, that both commercially 
and politically we are now allied to that country, and se- 
cond, because this union of interests is likely to increase 
year by year. It is almost of as much importance that 
we should understand the French and their institutions as 
that we should know ourselves ; and I trust these reasons 
will justify my devoting so large a portion of the present 
and following chapter to France and our alliance with 
that country. 

London contains nearly three millions of souls, being 
double the population of Paris, and five times that of New 
York. This immense congregation of human beings on 
one spot is unprecedented in history, either ancient or mo- 
dern. London is celebrated for its parks and its baths; 
every district has its park, and every parish its bath, the 
latter with a tariff which brings bathing within the reach 
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of all classes. Paris has its parks and baths, and ancient 
Rome had its Campus Martius, and its Baths of Caracalla 
and Diocletian; but what are these compared with the 
parks and baths of London? London, no doubt, has its 
smoke, but this evil has been greatly abated by the Act 
of Parliament obliging the owners of factories to con- 
sume the smoke of their works. 

Prior to 1855, London was governed by the Corpo- 
ration of the City, and a variety of local Vestries ; so that 
there was no one body who had power to deal with 
the entire Metropolis. This state of affairs called for a 
thorough reform; and accordingly, in 1855, Parliament 
passed an Act giving a general government to London, 
under the title of the “ Metropolitan Board of Works.” 
This body consists of forty-two members, elected by the 
Vestries and Town-Council of the City. This is a great 
step in the right direction; but I cannot help thinking 
that, if the election had been given to the citizens instead: 
of the Vestries, it would have been much better ; for the 
Metropolitan Board, as now constituted is to some ex- 
tent an irresponsible body. 

In 1858, Mr. Disraeli, then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, proposed to appropriate three millions of the public 
money for the purification of the river Thames at London. 
This grant was nobly supported by Lord Palmerston from 
the Opposition benches, and carried unanimously. Here 
we see the commencement of a new era in legislation, 
for hitherto Parliament had carried its non-interference 
theory to an excess which could no longer be tolerated. 
Parliament by this grant has begun the work of reform 
in right earnest ; and there is no doubt that we shall see 
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these grants more general, not only applicable to the 
Metropolis, but to other great cities of the empire. There 
are two things which London has not,—a pure river and 
good streets ; and to these great wants I shall now direct 
attention. 

When the Parliamentary grant of three millions was 
made, no less than one hundred and fifty plans were 
given in for carrying out the object of the grant. These» 
plans I happened to see, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the plan adopted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is the best ; and when it is fully carried out, it 
may be expected to accomplish the object intended. Three 
lines of intercepting sewers, running from west to east, 
are to be made on the north side of the river, and one 
line on the south side ; and all these are to empty them- 
selves into the sea, at a point several miles below the city; 
and in this way the river will always be kept pure. Be- 
fore the sewage reaches the sea, it will be conveyed in two 
canals, either open or covered, passing for several miles 
through the marshes of Essex and Kent. If at any time 
the farmers of these districts wish to use the sewage 
upon their farms, they have only to attach pipes to the 
canals, and draw off whatever quantity they may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Mechi is anxious to lead us to believe that the 
plan adopted by the Metropolitan Board will involve the 
loss of the sewage, and thus the soil will be deprived of 
its natural resources; but this I have shown is not the 
case. The sewage may either be used for the manufac- 
ture of British guano, or laid upon the land in a liquid 
form by means of pipes; and until it is so used there is 
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no harm, but much good, in throwing the whole of the 
sewage into the sea in the manner proposed. 

I now come to the want of streets, an evil quite equal 
to the pollution of the river, great as that is. The great 
traffic of London is from east to west, the traffic from 
north to south not being one-half of what it is from east 
-to west. Now what is the state of our streets? It is 
just the reverse of what ought to be; for while we have 
twenty good streets running north and south, we have 
not one good street running east and west, where. the 
great traffic is! The evidence taken before the House of 
Commons, recently published, proves this extraordinary 
statement to be the actual state of the case. In the 
direction of east to west we have only three lines of 
streets,—the Strand, Holborn, and the New Road ; but 
these are so narrow and inconvenient, that they may 
be characterised as “‘ lanes” rather than streets. These 
are the streets which accommodated the traffic of Lon- 
don two hundred years ago, when the population was 
not a tenth of what it is now; and if the result be a dead- 
lock, that is only what was to be expected ; for while the 
population has been allowed to increase, no new streets 
have been added. 

The block is such that the lines of carriages and wag- 
gons may be likened to so many funeral processions. So 
much for the boasted rule of our City Corporation. It 
would be hard to say what the loss to London from 
the over-crowded state of her streets is; but from an 
estimate which has been made, it is probably not less 
than two millions sterling annually. From a Report just 
issued by the Police Commissioners, it appears that 
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750,000 persons enter the City daily. Now if we value 
the loss of time at three shillings per day of eight work- 
ing-hours, the loss of time will be about £45,000 per 
day ; and if to this be added the waste of horse-hire, 
and the loss arising from accidents, the annual loss will 
exceed £2,000,000 per annum. 

To remedy this neglect of centuries, no ordinary means 
must be called into operation. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works has already enough in hand, in carrying out its 
great sewage scheme; and as for the Corporation, it is 
a relic of the past, and altogether incompetent to under- 
take anything new. In these circumstances there is no 
other resource but a special Commission. If a sum not 
exceeding five millions sterling be placed in the hands 
of a- Commission, the necessary works will soon be com- 
pleted, and the inhabitants will gladly pay the interest 
of the money, as they will be amply remunerated by 
the improvement. To widen the Strand and Holborn, 
and to bridge over the valley of the Fleet on the line of 
these streets, would be extremely expensive, if not im- 
possible; and as new streets would not only be better, 
but much less expensive, 1 propose that two entirely new 
streets should be made, and that one old street should 
be opened up. 

The Central new Street would run from the east end of 
Long Acre in a direct line to the west end of Cheapside. 
This line of street would cross the valley of the Fleet by 
a viaduct, and open up Paternoster-row, St. Paul’s, and 
the Post Office: its length would be about one mile, but 
as it passes through one of the worst districts, the house 
property to be purchased would not be expensive. The 
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cost I estimate at two millions sterling. ‘This noble street 
would give a direct line of communication all the way 
from the Royal Exchange, to Piccadilly. 

The South new Street might be got by embanking the 
river, and should run from London Bridge to West- 
minster Bridge. This street would be raised on arches, 
-to-allow free access from the wharfs to the shipping. 
In forming this street, the Metropolitan Board will be 
able to place their low-level sewer without incurring any 
expense for land, as the new street will be taken out of 
the bed of the river. This will be a noble esplanade, 
second only in importance to the “ Central Street,” and 
it. will open up to view one of the finest rivers in the 
world, which at present is completely hidden from the 
inhabitants. The cost of this street has been estimated 
at two millions. 

The North Street is the New Road. I propose to take 
away the gardens from the front of the houses, which 
would at once treble the width of the street. This will 
produce a fine street all the way from Paddington to 
the Bank, a distance of four miles, and will form a 
boulevard quite equal in splendour to the celebrated 
boulevards of Paris. On each side of the street would 
be placed tramways, on which the omnibuses drawn by 
horse-power would run. The cost of opening up this 
street would not be great, as the owners of the property 
would be amply repaid for the loss of their gardens by 
the increase of the value of their houses for shops. In 
stating £500,000 as the probable cost, I am certainly - 
within the mark. Such are the wants of London in re- 
gard to communications, and I see no reason why Par- 
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lament should not at once take up the subject in the 
manner I have ventured to suggest. 

Wealth and commerce make great and substantial 
progress. Free-trade, the gold-mines, ocean steamers, 
railways, and telegraphs, have all contributed to this 
result. Money panics and commercial crises still unfor- 
tunately occur periodically, and sweep away the gains of 
- our merchants: so soon as they begin to accumulate ; 
and, with the loss of merchants, general distress ensues 
to all classes. The working classes are thrown out. of 
employment, and the higher classes suffer from the de- 
preciation of the value of property, and the consequent 
loss of income. Political economy has not yet disco- 
vered the cause of these sudden outbursts of calamity— 
a proof that science is yet far from perfect. ‘To political 
economy we doubtless owe the victory of free-trade 
principles more than to any other cause; but although 
political science has done the community this great ser- 
vice, the remedy for commercial distress remains to be 
discovered. 

The cause of periodica] distress is doubtless to be 
sought, not within the limits assigned to political science, 
but in a region beyond those limits. ‘The cause, of 
course, is “over-trading;” but to determine what the 
cause of over-trading is, we must go to causes which are 
moral, and not material. It is because modern civilisa- 
tion has given its whole mind to money-making, to the 
exclusion of everything else, that the evil of over-trading 
is so much felt. The want of soul, or of that elevation 
of character which belongs to a healthy state, is at once 
the cause and the effect of the money-making tendencies 
DAS 
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of the age. It is only by elevating the character and en- 
abling it to find other pleasures beyond those of amass- 
ing wealth, that over-trading can be controlled or miti- 
gated. To become a nation of shopkeepers is surely not 
civilisation. The inordinate love of money is natural to 
youth and the earliest stages of civilisation, and it is not 
until civilisation advances that this desire can be con- 
trolled and placed within due bounds. 

The dwarfage of private character on the one hand, 
and the new facilities given to commerce on the other, 
have brought about the mania for money-making so cha- 
racteristic of the times. Let it not be imagined that 
general progress can be made in material things with no 
corresponding progress in moral things, without leaving 
a residue in suffering and distress, of which the periodical 
recurrences of monetary and commercial panics are the 
evidence. Without a reformation of morals (for moral and 
material things must always go hand-in-hand), a residue 
of evil will remain. Every man, high and low, from the 
peasant at his plough and the girl in the cotton-factory, 
up to the merchant at his desk and the squire with his 
rent-roll of broad acres, has therefore a pecuniary as well 
as a spiritual interest in the forthcoming reformation. 

The Revenue has swelled to the enormous amount of 
seventy millions, and as that exceeds ten per cent. of the 
total Income of the nation, which has been considered the 
utmost limit of taxation in any country, it becomes highly 
necessary to look into the lavish expenditure going on 
in the Army and Navy, which has necessitated the pre-- 
sent great increase in the revenue. The Army and 
Navy cost us about twenty-eight millions, the interest 
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of the Debt twenty-six millions, and the other expenses, 
the remaining sixteen millions,—making up in all the 
seventy millions raised in taxation. The cost of the Army 
alone is fifteen millions, for something less than a hun- 
dred thousand troops, or £180 a man per annum. Now, 
as France maintains her army of four hundred thousand 
for a similar sum of fifteen millions, there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the English system. Why should 
an English soldier cost £180, while a French soldier 
only costs £40? The same may be said of the Navy; 
for on comparing the Navies of England and France, the 
cost of our naval establishment is treble that of France, 
gun for gun. Here is ample room for inquiry and re- 
trenchment, for that is the only way to reduce the burden 
of taxation which presses so heavily on all classes. 

This year we have seen the Volunteer movement brought 
to some degree of perfection, which I hope may turn out 
to be the commencement of a new era in character and 
civilisation. ‘To bring the youth of the middle classes 
into contact with each other on the neutral ground of 
patriotism is a_ great step in the right, direction, and a 
relief for the mind from the money-making spirit of the 
age. The nobility of the soul will animate the few and 
communicate itself to the many, and in this way will 
the spiritual nature have something tangible to act on. 
What is so much wanted in these times as public spirit ? 
and what is the Volunteer movement but a sacrifice of 
time and money on the altar of public good? I have 
already had occasion to show, that the glory and strength 
of a nation consists more in its moral worth than in its 
physical strength and numbers; and if I point to the 
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prowess of the Greeks over the Persians on the plains 
of Marathon, of the English at the Battle of Cressy, and 
of the wars of the Puritans, the truth of what I state will 
be manifest. A man with a soul has nerve and pluck, 
but without spirit he is only a machine. Let us there- 
fore raise the mind above mere shopkeeping, and we shall 
strengthen our defences beyond all that can be accom- 
plished by what are usually called “national defences.” 

But while the movement is good, there is a limit even 
to a good thing; and if that limit was set at a hundred 
thousand, I think it would be found to be enough, and 
more than enough, to meet every possible contingency. 
To go beyond that number, or to induce the working- 
classes to jom the movement, as has been proposed, 
would, I think, be a mistake, which we might after- 
wards have cause to regret. The following extract is given 
to show the kind of oratory in vogue among a certain 
class :— 


“The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon informed his audience that he 
had received offers from two well-known publishers to issue 
a book, containing a description of his journey; but the fact 
was, he had taken no notes. However, he would give them a 
few rough sketches. In the vessel which took him to Antwerp 
were a number of Irishmen, who were going out as the Pope’s 
brigade. He felt thankful to the captain for taking such a 
lot out of the country; they were the most irregular-looking 
brutes he ever saw, and the captain said they were not fit to 
cut up for mops. They had the smallest amount of luggage 
a vessel ever carried with passengers,—among the whole lot 
there was not more than one pocket-handkerchief and some cold ° 
potatoes. At Aix-la-Chapelle he saw some more of the Pope’s 
Irish guard, and a beautiful lot they looked: they seemed as 
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if it would be necessary for others to guard them soon. He 
hoped the day would come when Ireland’s brave sons would 
find a nobler occupation than the attempt to prop up a rotten 
throne, which he prayed might fall; and might Garibaldi be 
the means of shaking it! This observation was received by 
the audience with repeated rounds of applause. Mr. Spurgeon 
proceeded to give cursory notes of the chief facts of interest 
in his tour, many of his remarks exciting loud laughter. Ant- 
werp he considered the most religious place on the face of 
the earth, in a bad sense,—it was full of Virgin Marys and su- 
perstition. He saw articles for sale there which were horribly 
indecent and vulgar; he blushed to recollect them. In Bel- 
gium he was glad to find that Louis Napoleon was much dis- 
liked. He thought the day would come when the people of 
this country would regret that they had not allied themselves 
to Prussia instead of to France. Our natural alliance was with 
a Protestant and free country, united to us by ties of marriage, 
and not with a tyrant.” 


The best answer I can give to such language is Napo- 
leon’s last manifesto, which is as noble as the other is 
vulgar and declamatory :— 


“J thank you for the manner in which you appreciate my 
efforts to increase the prosperity of France. Solely occupied 
with the general interests of the country, I scorn all which 
may place obstacles in the way of their development ; therefore 
the unjust distrust excited abroad, as well as the exaggerated 
alarms and selfish interests in the interior, will not affect me. 

“ Nothing will make me deviate from the path of moderation 
and justice which I have followed, and which maintains France 
on the height of grandeur and prosperity that Providence has 
assigned her in the world. Therefore give yourselves up with 
confidence to works of peace. Our destinies are in our hands. 
France gives in Europe the impulse to all great and generous 
ideas. She only suffers from evil influence when she is dege- 
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nerating. Believe that, with the assistance of God, she shall 
not degenerate under my dynasty.” 


The following statistics will show the progress of Paris, 
for which Napoleon has done so much :— 

“The population in Paris was, in 1856, 1,174,346. The 
recent extension of the barriers has brought into Paris 395,454 
inhabitants. This gives a population of 1,569,800; but, al- 
lowing for progressive increase, it is supposed that, in 1861, 
Paris will contain 1,700,000 souls. This does not include the 
floating population of visitors, who do little more than pass 
through. There are 530 omnibuses running in Paris, 2,082 
hackney coaches or cabs, 3,287 voitures de remise—a better 
sort of carriages; there are 4,857 private vehicles, of which 
3,571 are four-wheeled. The total of all the vehicles is a trifle 
over 11,000.” 


The revenue of France exceeds that of England; and as 
for the bullion in the Bank of France, that is quite equal 
in amount to the bullion in the coffers of the Bank of 
England. In making three statements I have no wish 
to magnify France at the expense of this country, but 
merely to disabuse the public mind of the idea that 
England is a richer country than France, which it cannot 
be so long as its revenue exceeds that of this country. 

A great deal of misconception exists in this country 
regarding the constitution of France as a free nation. 
People are apt to view French institutions from our own 
point of view, as if ours were at all perfect, which is of 
course a grievous mistake. It is like a man who judges 
of the religion of his neighbour by his own. ‘The insti- 
tutions, manners, customs, and ways of thinking and act- 
ing have grown up with the French from time imme- 
morial, as they have done in this country; and I need 
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scarcely say that the manners and customs of the two 
nations are essentially different. Now if we grant this 
fact, why do we expect France to conform her constitu- 
tion to our model, or judge of her institutions by our 
own? ‘The French have never enjoyed liberty of the 
Press, and all experience of the trials which have been 
made only proves such to be incompatible with liberty. 

The French are more excitable than the English, and 
although the English are able to enjoy a free Press that 
is no proof that the French are the same. I am satisfied 
that no one would rejoice more than the Emperor if he 
could see his way to allow perfect liberty to the Press. 
When all Italy is united under one monarchy, I shall be 
glad to see the liberty of the Press established in that 
country, as in England; but I have no hope of this, 
for the Italians are probably as unfitted for it as the 
French. That the Italian constitution will sooner or 
later be established on the French model I doubt not ; 
and if this actually takes place, it will prove that the 
present constitution of France is quite equal to the de- 
gree of civilisation which that people has reached. Rome 
was not built in a day, and we shall read the history 
of civilisation in vain if we expect that a nation can 
be born to perfect freedom all at once. Civilisation is pro- 
gressive, and if we go beyond what private character war- 
rants, we must expect retrogression and the loss of liberty. 
The year 1848 is surely too fresh in the recollection of 
all to permit us to forget the sad lesson it teaches. 

Not to dwell longer on this preliminary point, let us 
judge of the merits of the two Governments of France 
and England by their fruits, and we shall find that 
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France is not behind England in all that constitutes a — 
constitutional government in which a fair amount of li- 
berty is enjoyed alike by all classes. We all complain of 
the passive and do-nothing character of our own Govern- 
ment, and that great fault cannot be charged to the 
French Government, for no sooner is a want perceived 
than the remedy is applied ; and the contrast between the 
two Governments in this respect is so great, that ere long 
the difference in favour of France will be seen, if we do 
not ourselves improve. 

Ever since the introduction of steam-navigation in 
naval affairs, fears have been entertained of invasion from 
without. The steam-engine is said to have bridged over 
the Channel; hence the periodical returns of fears of in- 
vasion. While I am not disposed to say that such fears 
are altogether groundless, I thmk far too much is made 
of them. Iam inclined to think that the decline of in- 
dividual strength of mind is the main cause of our fears, 
and that so soon as the moral character of our people is 
raised and strengthened, we shall take a more reasonable 
view of the matter. I am satisfied that no one has any 
desire to interfere with us; and the more I see of the 
acts of our neighbours, the more am I persuaded that 
all such fears are exaggerated. Why should we imagine 
our neighbours less honest than ourselves? If the 
steam-engine has deprived us of our wooden walls, that 
applies to the United States as well as to England; for 
steam navigation has bridged over the Atlantic as well 
as the Channel, and yet we do not find the Americans 
troubling themselves about the French and their armies. 
While we are right to be prepared for every contingency, 
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we must not carry that idea beyond what reason and 
common sense dictate, or we shall certainly forfeit our 
reputation for courage and self-reliance in the eyes of 
Europe. Let us evince a more manly spirit, and that will 
weigh more in the eyes of Europe than any amount of 
ships and fortifications which we can bring into play. 

No small change appears to have taken place in com- 
mercial circles in the course of the last twenty years. 
Let any one go back to the year 1840, just twenty years 
ago, and enter the great marts of the world—the Stock 
Exchange, Mincing Lane, Mark Lane, and the Liverpool 
Exchange, and what does he find? enterprise, excite- 
ment, speculation, and enthusiasm. Let him now revisit 
these busy scenes, and what does he find but the absence 
of much that he saw before? In the Stock Exchange 
all speculation has utterly died out. Mincing Lane and 
Mark Lane, once so famous for their speculators, present 
the same lifeless aspect. I do not pretend to account for 
this change ; it is right however that I should mention 
it, in the hope that some future writer may be able to 
explain it. 

It is a feature of the age that people are less easily 
moved now than they were in former times. ‘Those who 
remember the excitement caused by the issue of any new 
book, such as Scott’s novels, or the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
about thirty years ago, will see the great difference now. 
Let any one publish a book now, however new and start- 
ling it may be, nobody seems to think anything of it. 
I know of no way of accounting for this but by assum- 
ing a decline in character ; for it is certain that good 
books are as scarce now as they were then, and that we 
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stand quite as much in want of information now as we 
did in any former period of our history. In travelling 
in the Hast, I have often been surprised at the want of 
interest evinced by the inhabitants when strangers go 
amongst them: nothing startles or interests them, how- 
ever novel the incidents brought under their notice. 
Whatever the cause of this want of interest may be, it 
is very evident that it cannot be a favourable symptom. 

The Session of Parliament which has just terminated 
is remarkable for two things,—much speaking and little 
acting. Measures in connection with the French com- 
mercial treaty having occupied nearly its whole time, and 
that is of more than a doubtful character. The way Par- 
liament annually treats the Law Reform movement is 
really trifling with the best interests of the country. The 
delay in reforming the Corporation of London, to allow 
the necessary local improvements to go on, is another 
proof of the want of energy and business capacity. The 
following description of the Session is from the columns 
of the ‘ Times:’— 

“‘ Hverybody has been active, with the single exception of 
Parliament. Garibaldi has done something. Napoleon III. 
has done something. The Turks have done something. The 
Emperor of China has done something. The British People 
have done something. The Prince of Wales and his Colo- 
nial entertainers have done something. Parliament alone 
has intended and talked, and hoped and feared, and seen and 
lamented, and disagreed and postponed, and so frittered away 
the time till the Prorogation stared it in the face; and then 
it made a hasty distribution of its effects, did something for 
criminals, sailors, landlords and tenants, charities, and Roman 
Catholics, and then gave up the ghost. There never was.a 
more deplorable death-bed.” 
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Now what is the reason of all this absence of busi- 
ness in our boasted reformed Parliament. I answer that 
Members of Parliament allow themselves to be carried 
away with oratory and much speaking, rather than by 
facts and common sense. We are worshipers of rhetoric 
and scholarship, more than of public spirit and busi- 
ness qualities, and we prefer the vehicle of information 
to information itself, and come to no results beyond talk- 
ing. Parliament must become more practical and public- 
spirited, and that change must be effected by the electors 
and the Press bringing the urgency of the case seriously 
under the notice of Members. Legislation for some years 
has been positively at a.stand; the consequence is that 
evils are multiplying more rapidly than they are removed. 
It is surprising that, among the variety of changes which 
Mr. Gladstone has introduced, he could have managed 
to do so little good. His attempt to abolish licenses 
beyond a nominal payment for registration would have 
been very beneficial, but that he unfortunately gave it 
up. His plan of multiplying penny taxes seems to be a 
method of taxation unworthy of a great nation, and the 
sooner all these are abolished the better. 

As I have already said, France makes rapid strides in 
civilisation and commerce, a progress not to be seen in 
England. No doubt France has much leeway to make 
up, but very soon, if we do not improve, we shall be sur- 
passed by our enterprising neighbour. Rivalry in all that 
is good is most desirable, and I mention the fact in the 
hope that these lines may have some effect in stimulating 
the efforts of England to regain her lost ground, and if 
possible to keep her place in the first rank of nations. 
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I have paid some attention to the important subject of 
Currency, and the result to which I have come is, that 
the system of currency now established in this country 
is sound and satisfactory, and that no party or interest 
has any right to complain of it. The only reform | 
would suggest is, that the issue of notes should be trans- 
ferred from the Bank to the Government, and that the 
only restriction that should be laid on the amount of 
issues should be that at least one-third of the amount 
of notes in circulation should always be represented in 
gold in the Mint. . When thirty millions of notes are out, 
there ought to be ten millions of gold in the Mint, and 
so on, more or less according to the ever-varying state 
of the issues. The object of taking the issue of notes 
from the Bank, is that the public in times of panic and 
difficulty may not be misled, as they have always been 
im such circumstances, as to the power of the Bank in 
restricting her issues. Nothing but taking the issues 
entirely out of the hands of the Bank can remedy this 
evil; and those who will call to remembrance the cala-_ 
mities which have arisen to the nation from delusion on 
this subject, will at once see the necessity of making the 
change I have proposed, so that we may be prepared for 
any new panic which may come. 

With regard to the proposal to convert our present 
coinage of pounds, shillings, and pence, into a new one 
upon the decimal system, I must say I cannot approve of it. 
It is opposed to the order of nature to make everything 
uniform, and that I think is a sufficient reason to con- — 
demn the movement. Why should we copy the French 
and Americans? Can we not keep our own system, to 
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which I never heard a single objection worth mention- 
ing? The decimal project is a notable instance of the 
love of change, where no object is to be gained, and all 
such changes must be studiously avoided. Is the cata- 
logue of real evils so reduced that reformers are forced 
to turn to where no reforms are wanted ? 

A few particulars as to the supply of food may not be 
without its use, for it is surprising how little is known 
generally of the subject. 


England. 
Acres. 
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DT rAGST | its duce eo alerted Ss dey hd el 27203 
Tete cae balm ave 9,670,956 

Scotland. 
Mire eae. 5 vate ink co) psMoysh ver med, QOOSG9D 
BD EAR oh os, Bs OU) 
ASLO ey ore oe Mn wo ee ty DEO t,00U) 

Ireland. 
DR i ee tea ee ALO, AO 
CUppee eer Chee ee ie ee. ie Les OO 
Unaccounted for . . . . . . 15,237,661 


In France there are 15,000,000 acres of land under 
wheat, producing 24,000,000 quarters; whereas we have 
in England 3,500,000 acres under wheat, which produce 
11,500,000 quarters. In France they get only one quar- 
ter and a half to the acre, whereas in England we get 
three and a half quarters to the acre! Now what is the 
cause of the smallness of yield in France? I answer 
that it isthe want of rain and moisture. The humidity 
of our climate enables us to lay down permanent pas- 
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tures with great advantage, and in this way large num- 
bers of cattle and sheep are kept. More than one-half 
of the land is pasture in England, whereas not one-tenth 
of the land in France is pasture; consequently the re- 
sources of France as regards manure are not nearly so 
great as they are in England, and that I think accounts 
for the superior yield of England. 

Fears have been entertained that, now we have free- 
trade, we shall become more and more dependent on other 
countries for our supply of corn and provisions, but the 
particulars I have given do not indicate any such result. 
The more we improve our pastures the more cattle and 
dairy-produce we shall have, and that will improve our 
capabilities of raising corn as cheap, or even cheaper than 
any other country. That the increase of population should 
outstrip the increase of produce for a time is possible ; 
but if draining and other improvements go on as they 
have been doing, there is little fear that the supply will 
meet the demand in future years as easily as it has done 
in the years that are past. ‘The quantity of land that 
~ is thoroughly drained probably does not exceed one- 
twentieth of the land that requires draining ; here there- 
fore we have a resource as yet scarcely entered on. 

England is ahead of other countries in agriculture, not 
only as regards the yield of corn, but the breed of cattle, 
and the produce of the dairy. Custom and habit have 
ruled this art since the days of William the Conqueror ; 
but now custom is so entirely rooted out, that agricul- 
ture, set free, is apt to suffer more from the excessive 
desire of novelty, than from adherence to custom. One 
would have thought that agriculture would have been the 
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last to reform itself; but instead of that, it has been the 
first. Turnips and guano have been the great agents by 
which the vast strides in agriculture have been accom- 
plished. In going forward to new conquest, we must 
seek out new sources of fertilizing the land, for it is evi- 
dent we must give back what we take from it if we wish 
to keep up its productive qualities. 

To apply the sewage-waters of our towns, is of course 
the great and natural source from which our lands are 
to be permanently fed ; for in applying that fertilizer we 
shall always give back to the land what we take from it. 
It has been tried over and over again to manufacture 
a useful British guano from sewage-water, but without 
success. There is no difficulty in making a guano, but 
when the product is tried on the land it is found to be 
useless. The virtue contained in the sewage-water is 
either dissipated in the process of manufacture, or ren- 
dered insoluble, and therefore unfit for the use of the 
plants; and for that reason there is no prospect of ever 
being able to apply the refuse of our towns to the land 
in a dry state. 

It will now be asked how the sewage-waters may be 
applied in a liquid form, and fortunately in that state no 
insuperable difficulties stand in the way. Let me take 
London for an example. As soon as the sewage-canals 
now making are completed, Joint-stock Companies will 
be formed, which will commence works on the banks of 
these canals for the distribution of the sewage-water on 
the farms in the neighbourhood. These Companies will 
undertake to cover farms with a network of pipes, and to 
supply the land so covered with sewage at so much per 
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acre. This could probably be done at the rate of 20s. 
an acre per annum, with profit to the Companies and 
the farmers. Such, I think, is the solution of this great 
question,—a result which is destined to operate largely 
in the future history of agriculture. 

In a new edition of this Work, I propose to review 
American history ; meantime I give the following article 
from the leading journal of New York :— 


“ Prospects of the United States—No one can say how 
much Wheat is produced in the United States, or how much 
Indian corn. The actual amouni of rice, tobacco, hay, pork, 
beef, butter, rye, potatoes, etc., raised in the country is 
equally a matter of doubt. People talk of a maximum crop 
of 25,000,000 quarters of wheat, but that. is a mere rough 
guess. There is only one great staple the production of which 
is reliably ascertained from year to year, and that is Cotton. 
It is, however, pretty certain by this time the crops of 1860, 
whatever may be the aggregate amount of each, will, with- 
out exception, be the largest ever raised in the country.” The 
only crop failure this year is the wheat and corn crops of 
some of the southern States, where they have had but little 
rain; but these States have never been great producers of 
food, though their wheat has generally been very fine in qua- 
lity. Throughout the great wheat-growing States of the 
Union—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minesota, Michigan, and lowa—the crop is universally 
pronounced by the farmers to be the best ever harvested. In 
the South, both the tobacco and the rice planters are in good 
spirits. The sugar crop of Louisiana will be short, we are told, 
as also will the corn crop in the Gulf States. With regard to 
cotton opinions differ somewhat. In the beginning of July 
the favourite estimate, based on the area planted, and the 
fair spring weather, was 5,000,000 bales; but since then the 
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drought has affected the upland, and some reduction must be 
made. Some authorities look, under favourable circumstances, 
for a crop of 4,800,000; others think it will not exceed the 
crop of 1859,—say 4,600,000; while others doubt whether it 
will reach 4,500,000 bales. Turning to the manufacturing 
business of the country, we find that it never was so prospe- 
rous before. 

“The amount of raw material consumed in the New England 
factories this year is fully one-third in excess of the old ave- 
rage. New England is competing successfully with Old Eng- 
land for the Asiatic trade. Great Britain will find, after she 
has spent a few score of millions in subjugating the Hindoos 
and beating the Chinese, that she has merely opened a market 
for Lowell and Lawrence. So in hardware: our native manu- 
factures are driving the foreign goods out of the market. If 
the present duties were abolished, in a few years our manu- 
facturers would have the whole home field to themselves. 
Meanwhile, for the first time in our history, our consumption 
has not kept pace with our productions. Generally speaking, 
the American people not only spend all the money they make, 
but borrow as much as they can besides. Now we are spending 
comparatively little, earning more than usual, and borrowing 
nothing. We are building no railroads, except a few necessary 
extensions of our present railway system into the western 
wilderness. Until within a few weeks even the merchants 
have not been borrowing as much as the Banks wanted to 
lend. Universal caution and conservatism seem to have over- 
taken the financial and commercial community.”—New York 
Herald, August, 1860. 

Our consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom 
is about twenty million quarters, of which we grow fif- 
teen million quarters and import five millions. Our chief 
supplies of wheat come from France, America, and the 


Black and Baltic Seas. France may be said to give us: 
2 B 
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one million and a half quarters, America as much, and 
Prussia and Russia the remainder. The largest impor- 
tation from the United States was in 1856, when prices 
were high in Europe, owing to the Crimean War ; and 
in that year the imports from the States and Canada 
reached 1,900,000 quarters. This year we are promised 
a large quantity, but that it will exceed the imports of 
1856 is not probable. 

The rapid increase of the Cotton trade is extraordi- 
nary, for it has doubled within the last fifteen years. 
Of the 4,500,000 bales, the produce of America, we take 
2,700,000 bales, France 600,000 bales, and America 
700,000 bales. I need scarcely say that these facts are 
enough to refute the boast of the Americans, that they 
are about to supersede England as the great workshop 
of the world. 

The commercial crises of late years were those of. 
1825, 1839, 1846, and 1857. As the first and last of 
these arose from peculiar circumstances, I shall only al- 
lude to 1839 and 1846. In these years the interest of 
money and the price of wheat were unusually high; and 
this double fact ought to reveal one of the great causes 
of these occurrences. When the produce of the soil is 
deficient, expenditure exceeds income ; hence the scar- 
city of money, or rather of capital. All classes are com- 
pelled to retrench, so that the distress affects the manu- 
facturing as well as the agricultural interest of the country. 
While over-trading may be said to be the primary cause 
of commercial crises, the occurrence of a deficient harvest 
is the secondary or proximate cause which produces the 
crises, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE PRESENT TIMES.— Concluded. 


The Coming Struggle on the Continent. Strikes among the Workmen. 
The Educational Conference. The Church Difficulty. The In- 
ventions and Discoveries of the Age. The Balance of Good and 
Eyil. The Rich and the Poor. 

I nave carefully observed the career of Napoleon since 

1848, and, if Iam not much mistaken, the people of Eng- 

land will yet recognize in him their best and surest ally. 

It is probable that the day will come, when Napoleon 

will visit London to celebrate the successful issue of a 

coming struggle with Russia and Austria, and then shall 

we know that Napoleon is sincere. ‘The Press of Eng- 
land took an unfortunate turn when it aided the inter- 
vention of Russia in Hungary in 1848-1849 ; and as it 
may not be long before that war will have to be fought 

over again, it is to be hoped that the Press will take a 

more enlightened and liberal view of Hungarian rights 

than it then did. 

We must never lose sight of the great principle of 
the right of nations to depose their sovereigns, when the 
force of circumstances compels them to that course, and to 
choose such other sovereigns as they may think right and 
proper. Neither must we lose sight of the great prin- 
ciple of non-intervention ; for if that is to be infringed, 

2B 2 
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there is an end to the peace of nations. ‘The interna- 
tional law of Europe is “ non-intervention,” and if the 
Press will in all cases urge the necessity of observing this 
law, it will consult the ends of justice and civil right. 

Let it be rernembered that nations are not made for 
kings, but kings for nations, and it is because we ignore 
this self-evident truth that so much oppression exists. It 
is now certain that the rights of the oppressed can no 
longer be ignored, and I believe there will be no peace 
im Europe until Italy and Austria are free. The abused 
laws alike of God and man demand, in a voice which 
cannot be stifled, that the rights of these peoples be vin- 
dicated. Are the millions to suffer for the tens who are 
interested in keeping up the present system? It was 
ignorance and superstition which enabled the few to en- 
slave the many; but now these bonds are broken, kings 
and their armies will not prevail. 

Only consider what must be done to put down the 
Italians. The Italians and Hungarians must be inpri- 
soned or banished ex masse. Those who would attempt 
that, had better first sit down and count the cost before 
they try the experiment. Let such remember the War of 
Independence in America, and how an infant but united 
people, strong in the justice of their cause, defied all the 
power of England, and in the face of fearful odds made 
good their liberty. The justice of the American cause 
arose out of the oppression of England, and in like 
manner the justice of the cause in which the Itahans 
and Hungarians are engaged arises from the oppression 
they suffer. 

There must be no coquetting with Austria if a per- 
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manent peace is to be the result, for what concord can 
liberty have with despotism? In the wars of the first 
Napoleon we took the side of Austria and Russia, but in 
any future wars it will be our wisdom and duty as a 
constitutional government to take the side of France and 
Piedmont. Our natural ally is France ; and although it 
is often said that France is a despotism, I am not of that 
opinion. We only deceive ourselves if we imagine that 
a constitution which rests on the suffrages of its people 
can be such. We must disabuse our minds of such 
notions, or assuredly our counsels will be thrown into 
confusion at the very time when union is most wanted. 
We live in extraordinary times, and if we would act 
wisely we shall not fellow the policy we did in the times 
of the first Napoleon, but meet the new circumstances of 
Europe in the spirit of the age; and as that has no pre- 
cedent in the past, we must disregard the precedents of 
our past, and chalk out a new and better course for the 
future. 

I have every confidence in the good-sense and judg- 
ment of Napoleon, and his course in the event of war will 
probably be this: he will allow the Italians and Hun- 
garians to fight out the battle of independence with 
Austria without interference ; but if Russia or any other 
Power should interfere, either in Italy or Hungary, he 
will enter the field with all his forces, and assist the Ita- 
lians and Hungarians to complete their emancipation. 
This programme would be recognized as the language of 
justice and honour, and I am satisfied that nothing short 
of this will satisfy the united voice of civilised Europe. 
With regard to the duty of England, in the event of war 
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between France and the despotic Powers, I can only say 
that, if we can hold aloof with honour, we ought to do 
so; but if not, we must join France in her mission for 
the protection of liberty. 

The Emperor will find that he cannot serve the cause 
of liberty and yet support the Pope, whose interests are 
opposed to liberty. ‘The Emperor will, sooner or later, 
have to meet the hostility of the priesthood in France; 
but he will find that it is better to lose the good opinion 
of the hierarchy, than the support of the liberal Powers ; 
and it will be for him to choose between the two. A 
Protestant reformation in France would cut the Gordian 
knot ; for in that event the French, like the English clergy 
in 1545, would conform to the new constitution of the 
Church. Let the French people only be fully informed 
on the Church question, and they will be as ready to 
reform their faith and Church as the Italians; and none 
know better how to disseminate liberal principles than 
those who are now at the head of affairs. All that is 
wanting is a hint from high quarters, and the power of the 
Popedom over the consciences of the people will pass 
away, and give place to a Church and faith based on the 
immutable principles of truth and liberty. The time 
has come when the great question of moral and religious 
liberty in France as well as elsewhere must be met; and 
I am not without hope that he who has so powerfully 
aided the interests of civilisation and progress, will have 
the courage to persevere until the work is completed. 
The Emperor may rely upon substantial aid from this 
side of the Channel, and when France and England are_ 
resolved who can say nay ? 
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The population of Great Britain and Ireland may be 
taken at thirty millions. About one third of that num- 
ber constitutes the upper and middle classes, and the 
other two-thirds the industrial classes. The occupation 
of the people may be divided equally into three classes. 
Ten millions may be said to be dependent on manufac- 
tures, ten millions on agriculture, and the remaining ten 
millions are tradesmen and domestic servants living in 
towns. If we consider the Government revenue to be 
ten per cent. of the national income, which I believe to 
be near the truth, the national income will be six hun- 
dred millions, or ten times that of the revenue. Such 
being the income of the country, it will be useful to in- 
quire how that money is spent: the following is an esti- 
mate. 

I calculate that two hundred and fifty millions, or 
nearly one-half of the whole, goes for food; eighty mil- 
lions are spent in drinkables ; one hundred millions goes 
for clothing, house-rent, and furniture; fifty millions for 
education ; sixty millions for travelling and amusements ; 
and sixty millions for direct and local taxes, In noticing 
a national calamity which affects the present age more 
than any other, these figures will be useful. I refer to 
Strikes among the workmen of the Metropolis and the 
manufacturing districts of Wales, Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire, and Scotland. 

The loss to the workmen themselves, and to the coun- 
try at large, occasioned by these Strikes may be esti- 
mated from the income of the nation. If a tenth of the 
tradespeople in towns strike, that would involve a loss 
of exactly twenty millions sterling, for one-tenth of the 
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estimated income derived from that source is precisely 
that amount. Again, if a tenth of the workmen employed 
in mines and factories strike, the loss will be the same. 
Strikes among the workmen have unfortunately become a 
chronic disease ; not a year passes without them, and they 
come and go year after year in an increasing ratio. I know 
of nothing which threatens the existence of society more 
than this calamity ; for the more population increases, the 
more dependent do we become on our great factories and 
public works, and unfortunately the losses from Strikes 
may be expected to go on increasing year by year unless 
some remedy be applied. 

The only remedy is, of course, education. So long as 
the workmen are left to wallow in ignorance and delu- 
sion so long will the Strikes continue, and the loss will 
not fall on the workmen and their employers only, but on 
the whole community. Once reduce the income of the 
State, and the rich will have to pay the deficiency ; there 
is no escape from it: so that after all, the question of edu- 
cating the people is one of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
to one and all. We must either improve the working- 
classes, or be contented to pay for their misdeeds either 
in poor-rates or additional taxes. At present trade is 
upon the whole flourishing, and consequently we do not 
feel the loss we are incurring from Strikes, but a day 
will come when these losses will show themselves. It 
will therefore be wisdom in the Legislature to improve 
the education of the masses in time, lest, by putting off 
the remedy too long, England be visited by a revolu- 
tion, which might not only involve national bankruptcy 
but national disruption. In the Middle Ages the Church 
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saved civilisation, by converting the barbarian people be- 
fore they became powerful enough to seize the empire ; 
and if the same precaution be now taken with the masses, 
by educating and civilising them, the dangers attending 
modern civilisation will be obviated. 

In 1856, Prince Albert, alive to the importance of the 
subject, called together the friends of education from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, to consider what ought to 
be done to give new vigour and life to our educational 
establishments. The question submitted to the Confer- 
ence was, why is it that, with all our schools, which are 
to be counted by thousands, and their scholars to be 
numbered by hundreds of thousands, no perceptible im- 
provement is made in the masses. Although we teach 
the young to read and write, they, as they grow up, re- 
main as much the slaves of intemperance and improvi- 
dence as ever. ‘The Conference met at Willis’s Rooms, 
and was presided over by the Prince; and after three 
days’ consultation, no answer was given to the ques- 
tion, and the meeting separated without coming to any 
decision. This significant result proves at once the want 
of reform in our educational establishments, and the 
power of intolerance to prevent any reform worth men- 
tioning. I cannot imagine that the learned doctors as- 
sembled were ignorant of the real cause of the failure ; 
and if so, the unsatisfactory state of public opinion was 
the reason why the Conference was unable to state even 
the cause of the failure of education, far less to suggest 
a remedy. 

The reason why education does not improve or civilise 
the masses is, of course, because the education afforded 
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neither instructs the intellect nor improves the feelings. 
Education is confined to “learning,’—-hence its failure ; 
we must act upon the feelings by the intellect before we 
can rear up the young, that when they grow up they 
may produce the result required. It is a fact which all 
feel, that education cannot be improved until public opi- 
nion has first been reformed. If therefore we wish to see 
the people educated, we must begin by reforming public 
opinion, and to do that a reformation is necessary. Let it 
never be forgotten that the higher classes suffer from the 
misery of the lower classes, for no one class in society 
is independent of another. We may soon be obliged to 
grant the franchise to the people, and it is of vital im- 
portance that we should prepare them for that trust; for 
should it be granted before the people are educated, it 
must be dangerous. 

This brings me to the most important feature of the 
age, the schism in the Church. The occurrence of a schism 
equal to that which now exists in the Church of England, 
is, with the exception of the schism of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees in the first century, without precedent in his-. 
tory. 

The whole country is parcelled out into two hostile 
parties; and if, in the strife and weakness which an- 
archy always brings with it, the Church of Rome has been 
able to pick up a stray convert or two, this was only 
to be expected. The High Church has its own churches, 
schools and colleges, its own societies, with missionaries 
in all parts of the world, its own newspapers and _perio- 
dicals: its organisation is complete, and the same may 
be said of the Evangelical party, who are not behind their 
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rivals in this respect. With a Church and country thus 
divided against itself, there is no saying what perils and 
calamities are in store for us. There are fifty different 
forms which superstition and scepticism may take; and 
while we are hesitating in going forward to a reformation, 
a new faith, worse that anything we know of, may take 
the world by surprise. Error surrounds itself with many 
sweets, and we must not delude ourselves with the idea 
that civilisation is now too far advanced to allow itself 
to be carried away by delusion and error, of which Mor- 
monism and the Revivals are the proofs. 

For some years the law-courts have been occupied with 
the cases which have arisen out of the schism, which has 
brought the subject prominently before the public. In 
one church the people find Free-Will preached, and in 
another Election ; and in their perplexity which to believe, 
there is no wonder that litigation and breaches of the 
peace occur. These occurrences have led to a very gene- 
ral desire for reform, and accordingly we have witnessed 
the resuscitation of the Convocations of the Church. Con- 
vocations, which had not met for the despatch of business 
for two centuries, are now periodically called together ; 
and it is only because the public mind is not yet pre- 
pared for the necessary doctrinal reforms, that these meet- 
ings have produced no fruit. 

The malady which causes the schism is one of doctrine, 
and not of Services. Some of our reformers however per- 
sist in ignoring the malady, and vainly think to reform 
the Church by altering the Services. What should we 
think of a physician, called on to prescribe for an in- 
ternal malady, who only applied an ointment to remove 
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the eruption on the skin which the malady within had 
caused? We should of course discharge the physician, 
and tell him he knew nothing of his profession. But, 
foolish as the physician might be, our reformers of the. 
Services are equally foolish. 

It is because Church reformers ignore the question of 
doctrine that not the slightest approach to a settlement 
has been made for the last twenty years, although com- 
promises of every possible description have been offered, 
first by one party and then by the other. The clergy 
have yet to learn that reform involves sacrifice ; and until 
all parties are prepared to sacrifice error on the altar of 
truth no progress can be made. ‘The question of doc- 
trine must be met, and then the necessary alterations in 
the Services will follow as a matter of course. The High 
Church movement has introduced new doctrines into the 
system; and unless we can expel that novelty, the ex- 
isting Church cannot go on as before; for we must en- 
tertain a revision of the whole system, with the view of 
adapting our existing institutions to the new order of 
things. 

If I am told by any of my readers that they do not 
object toa Church Reform Bill, but they see no necessity 
for a reform of opinion, I answer that the one cannot be 
obtained without the other ;. and if we wish to see the 
Church and country once more united in the bonds of 
peace and Christian fellowship, we must begin with the 
reform of private and public opinion. Here again cus- 
tom and feeling will be the adversaries to be contended 
with ; but necessity governs even these powers, great as 
they are ; and the necessities of the schism will in time 
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put down all opposition. It would however not be wise 
to allow the schism to cure itself, for that remedy in- 
volves much suffering and many perils. It is manifestly 
the duty of all true friends of their country to do what 
in them hes to deliver the nation out of its present di- 
lemma; and, by a reform of individual opinion, every 
man has it in his power to add his mite to the great and 
good work. A country divided against itself presents a 
fearful state of things to contemplate; and although we 
do not feel this evil as we ought, for twenty years of dis- 
sension have accustomed us to it, yet the fact remains 
the same, and the danger to the State arising from the 
continuance of the schism cannot be overstated. 

The steam-engine, by far the greatest discovery of 
modern times, was the invention of James Watt, about 
the year 1750. George Stephenson was the discoverer 
of the Locomotive Engine, and to these two great men 
we owe the discovery of steam-power. ‘This discovery is 
second to none made in any age of the world, not even 
excepting the discovery of the New World or the in- 
vention of Printing. The discovery of America enlarged 
the area of the world, but the steam-engine brings every 
part of the world into direct and rapid communication 
with every other part; and if improvement is better 
than extension, there does not seem to be any com- 
parison between them. ‘The art of Printing does not 
give us books or newspapers, it only lessens their cost ; 
for, before printing, written books were beautifully exe- 
cuted, and obtainable at a price surprisingly moderate : 
for that reason I am inclined to think that the steam- 
engine exceeds in importance even the discovery of Print-. 
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ing. The steam-engine enables us to extract the rich ores 
of the earth from great depths, which before could only 
be got near the surface, and thus multiplies the mmeral 
riches of the world a hundredfold. Steam enables us to 
manufacture these ores into iron and other metals, and 
supplies the arts with materials at moderate prices. It 
enables us to cross the seas with rapidity and certainty, 
and to navigate the land by our railways with equal ra- 
pidity, and thus all parts of the earth are brought into 
immediate contact. 

The Electric Telegraph had no discoverer, unless Che- 
mistry can be called such, for it was the natural result of 
the progress going on in that science. I have already had 
occasion to speak of Geology in the highest terms, but I 
am not certain that Chemistry is at all its inferior. The 
Telegraph is an extraordinary invention; by it we make 
an invisible agent speak and write at any possible dis- 
tance without the intervention of time. Electricity is an 
agent of which we know little; and whether it belongs 
exclusively to the atmosphere, or extends into space, is 
as yet a question unsettled. Whatever this agent may 
be, we have discovered the way of turning it to good 
account, as a carrier of our messages to all parts of the 
globe. 

As if ocean-steamers, railways, and telegraphs were 
not enough, the world is now presented with another 
discovery, not much inferior in value to those I have 
mentioned,—the discovery of gold in North America 
and Australia. India and Africa in ancient times were 
the great gold-fields of the world. South America 
followed in the reign of Charles V., and latterly Russia 
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and South America have furnished the chief supplies ; 
but all these sources, at the period of the discovery of 
California, did not produce above five millions sterling 
annually. The new mines of California and Australia 
already supply thirty millions annually, or six times the 
previous amount. This great discovery has raised flou- 
rishing colonies in the countries where the mines are 
situated, and has increased the general commerce of the 
world to a great extent. We know now where to seek 
for gold; and as the strata in which it is found cover a 
large portion of the globe, more of these discoveries will 
be made. 

The discovery of the gold-mines came most oppor- 
tunely, and has already done incalculable good, and pro- 
mises still greater things in the future. Such is the ad- 
vance at the present age as seen in physical science,—an 
advance unparalleled in any former period. Now what 
does all this progress mean? Is it to stop here, or to 
carry us forward to a corresponding moral advance? This 
question will be answered if we look to the experience 
of the past. Invention and discovery in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were immediately followed by a moral advance,— 
the Reformation of Luther; and if this, the second age 
of discovery, is not followed by a second reformation, 
such a result will be altogether opposed to experience and 
the natural sequence of cause and effect. 

Having described in detail the various elements of 
Civilisation now at work, I am prepared to sum up the 
whole, with the object of estimating our progress or de- 
cline as the case may be. 

The items favourable to civilisation are :—I1st, the Re- 
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volutionary wars of 1848 and 1859: these wars have been 
favourable to progress and liberty ; much remains to be 
done, but, as a beginning, great good has been accom- 
plished ; 2nd, the French alliance, which is likewise fa- 
vourable to civilisation and liberty; 3rd, the discoveries 
of the age, and the progress in physical science, all highly. 
encouraging ; 4th, the High Church schism, which is ex- 
tremely promising and has done good. ‘These being the 
chief movements upwards, let me turn to the movements 
downwards; we have Ist, the revival of Calvinism, and 
its depressing effects on individual character,—an evil 
which is showing itself every day in an increasing ratio ; 
2nd, we have the prevalence of intolerance, which is daily 
becoming more oppressive; 8rd, we have the spread of 
Mormonism in all parts of the country; 4th, the spread 
of religious Revivals throughout the United Kingdom ; 
5th, the strictness of the Jewish Sabbath applied to the 
Lord’s-day, which cannot but have a serious effect on 
the industrial classes ; 6th, the Strikes among workmen, 
threatening the foundations of society ; 7th, the insince- 
rity of society, arismg from the depression of individual 
character and the absence of public spirit; Sth, Educa- 
tion, with schools and attendance sufficient for anything, 
but producing no fruit. 

In striking the balance between the good and the evil, 
there is no question that Civilisation is going backwards. 
To give a more flattering account of the times is not in 
my power. Public opinion has been gradually following 
the direction of Calvinism and Judaism; and in avoid- 
ing the rock of St. Peter, we are tending to the sanctity 
of the Pharisees. It is not the material things, of which 
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this age is so rich, that govern the world for good or evil, 
but the spiritual things, of which we are so poor; and 
under these circumstances I think I have given a true 
report of civilisation in these islands when I say that it 
is on the decline. 

Prevention is ever better than cure, and the proposed 
reformation is essentially preventive. We spend above 
six millions annually on our poor, raised by compulsory 
assessment, and double that sum in voluntary contribu- 
tions. We spend some millions on courts of justice and 
reformatories, many millions on superfluous drinkables, 
several millions on hospitals and such-like, and a sum 
more than all these twice told on useless schemes arising 
from ignorance and delusion. I will not say that the 
whole of this vast expenditure of capital will be saved 
by the reformation, but this | may say, that a moiety of 
these sums will certainly be saved when our moral and 
religious creeds are placed on the basis of liberty and 
truth. 

In holding out this bright prospect, I trust I shall 
not be accused of presenting to the mind a flattering tale 
which cannot be realised, for these pages will justify all 
I have said. Incredulity has often deprived the world 
of untold riches, and in now asking the reader to place 
faith in truth and justice, and in the bountiful provisions 
of Providence, I feel assured that the result, great and 
glorious as it may be, will not fall short of all I have 
ventured to promise. Let it not be imagined that we are 
increased with goods and have need of nothing more ; for 
while the few are rich the many are poor, and in ad- 


vocating the claims of the reformation I seek not the in- 
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terests of those who have need of nothing, but rather of 
those who are in want of all things, for civilisation will 
not be complete until its blessings are extended to all 
classes of the community. 

In England every man leaves his property as he pleases, 
but in France the law obliges every man to leave a cer- 
tain portion equally amongst his heirs. ‘The result of 
these two opposite systems is very striking in the two 
nations. It has raised up in England a great and rich 
aristocracy among the landlords, merchants, and manu- 
facturers of the land, but has at the same time left the 
middle and lower classes as dependent as ever. It has 
raised up in France a numerous middle class, possessed 
of moderate means, a class which is ten times as nume- 
rous as the same class in England. The English system 
may be said to produce a few who are immoderately rich, 
and the many who are poor. 

These are the facts of the case, and if I am asked to 
say which is the better system of the two, I answer that 
the French system seems to me to be the best. If the 
object of civilisation is to create vast factories and statis- 
tical results, the English system is the best; but if the 
object is the general welfare and happiness of the masses, 
the French is the best. The object of civilisation is un- 
doubtedly not national wealth and greatness, but the in- 
dividual welfare of the population; and that being so, a 
more general distribution of wealth than is to be seen in 
this country is called for. To effect this object some alte- 
ration in the law of succession seems necessary, to secure 
a greater diffusion of wealth than heretofore. | 

This fact of the greater number of men of independent 
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means in France than in England was proved by the three 
loans made by Napoleon for the Crimean war, which 
were subscribed by the middle classes of France to the 
number, if I recollect aright, of several hundreds of thou- 
sands. ‘This could not have been done in England, for 
we possess no such numerous class. 

I shall conclude this review of the present times with 
a single remark on the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Canada. 

~The object of the recent Orange-Protestant demon- 
strations in that country was of course not love for the 
Protestant religion, but purely to gratify the feeling of 
hatred to the Catholics. The Protestant Canadians are 
therefore in the wrong, and of course the Prince could 
not encourage any such feelings. While this was the 
case, I cannot help thinking that the Duke of Newcastle 
would have acted better if he had ignored the whole 
affair. The way to meet such outbursts of intolerance, 
so common in Ireland as well as in the Colonies, is to 
ignore them, for to notice them is only to fan the flame. 
The only way to remove these exhibitions of folly and in- 
tolerance is to go to their causes, by improving public 
opinion with a view to a reformation of the Church, 
which is destined ultimately to remove them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


List of Authors, and their Works. The best Books, and how to choose 
them. Professor M‘Cosh and Mr. Smith. Review of Philosophy. 
The Art of Writing, Reading, and Speaking. 


Wir the object of throwing all the light I can on Lite- 
rature, that important element of civilisation, J shall be- 
gin with a list of authors and their books. Roger Bacon, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Chaucer were the pioneers of mo- 
dern literature, but it was not until the Reformation that 
literature could be said to begin in England. I shall 
give the authors’ names in chronological order, so that 
the relation which they bear to each other may be seen 
at a glance. 

It was in the sixteenth century that any authors of 
note made their appearance in this country, of whom I 
may name the following :— 


1535. Sir Thomas More. Utopia. 

1586. Sir Philip Sidney. Arcadia. 

1598. Edmund Spenser. Faéry Queene. 

1600. Richard Hooker. ecclesiastical Polity. 
1617. Sir Walter Raleigh. History of the World. 
1616. William Shakespear. Plays. 


In the seventeenth century, which opens with Bacon 
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and closes with Newton, great advances in literature and 
intelligence show themselves. 


1626. Lord Bacon. Novum Organum; Moral Essays. 
1657. Dr. Harvey. Circulation of the Blood. 

1637. Ben Jonson. Forest and Underwood. 

1667. Jeremy Taylor. Holy Living. 

1668. R. Cudworth. Intellectual System. 

1674. John Milton. Paradise Lost. 

1674. Lord Clarendon. History of the Rebellion. 
1677. Dr. Isaac Barrow. Sermons. 

1679. Thomas Hobbes. The Leviathan. 

1688. Samuel Butler. Hudibras. 

1691. Richard Baxter. Everlasting Rest. 

1694. Archbishop Tillotson. Sermons. 

1700. Sir Wiliam Temple. Politics and Manners. 
1700. John Dryden. Poems. 

1704. John Locke. The Understanding ; Toleration. 
1713. Earl of Shaftesbury. Manners. 

1731. Daniel Defoe. 

1715. Gilbert Burnet. History of the Reformation. 
1719. Sir Isaac Newton. Principles of Philosophy. 


In passing to the eighteenth century, which opens with 
Addison and ends with Paley, books begin to increase in 
number and variety ; but as regards strength and vigour, 
they appear to yield to their predecessors. 


1719. Joseph Addison. The Spectator. 

1729. Richard Steele. 

1744. Dean Swift. Politics and Manners. 

1752. Bishop Butler. The Analogy ; Sermons. 
1744. Alexander Pope. Poems. 

1773. Lord Chesterfield. Manners and Politeness. 
1771. Thomas Gray. Poems. 
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1774. Oliver Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield; Natural His- 
tory. 

1776. David Hume. History of England; Moral Philosophy. 

1784. Dr. Samuel Johnson. English Dictionary; Lives of 
the Poets; Rasselas. 

1790. Dr. Adam Smith. Wealth of Nations; Moral Senti- 
ments. 

1793. Dr. William Robertson.- Histories of America, Scot- 
land, and Charles V. 

1794. Edward Gibbon. History of Rome. 

1800. Dr. Blair. Rhetoric; Sermons. 

1800. William Cowper. The Task, and other Poems. 

1805. Dr. William Paley. Evidences; Moral Philosophy. 


Dr. Blair’s ‘ Rhetoric’ is a most valuable book. Cow- 
per, a contemporary of Blair, is in poetry what Blair is 
in prose, and I only wonder why Blair and Cowper are 
not more read. 

In the nineteenth century books multiply beyond mea- 
sure. Novels, books of science, periodicals, and news- 
papers are added to what literature formerly comprised. 
This diffusion has not been favourable to the progress 
of knowledge, for we find a great falling off in books 
of information. Two centuries ago only three hundred 
publications appeared annually, but now at least three 
thousand books and periodicals come out every year; 
and if the public are perplexed how to choose their — 
reading, in consequence of such profusion, that is an evil 
which calls for some better information as to the relative 
value of books than we yet possess. 

1832. Sir Walter Scott. Poems and Novels. 


1820. Dr. Thomas Brown. Lectures on Philosophy. 
1824. Lord Byron. Poems. 
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1822. Sir John Herschel. Astronomy. 

1832. Sir James Mackintosh. History; Edmburgh Review. 

1832. Jeremy Bentham. Morals. 

1834. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Poems and Essaye. 

1847. Dr. Thomas Chalmers. Sermons; Philosophy. 

1859. Henry Hallam. Histories of the Middle Ages and 
Literature; History of England. 

1829. Sir H. Davy. Chemistry. 

1848. James Pritchard. Natural History. 

1820. Lord Jeffrey. Edinburgh Review. 

1860. Lord Macaulay. Essays; History of England. 

W. H. Prescott. Ferdinand and Isabella. _ 

Thomas Carlyle. Oliver Cromwell; Heroes. 

Washington Irving. Life of Washington. 

Sir Roderick Murchison. Geology. 

Sir Charles Lyell. Geology. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. Novels and Politics. 

J.S. Mill. Political Economy ; Liberty ; Dissertations. 

Sir Archibald Alison. History of Europe. 

Charles Dickens. David Copperfield. 

Alfred Tennyson. Idylls of the King. 

James M‘Cosh. Divine Government ; Intuitions. 


Dr. Brown’s Lectures I consider by far the best of 
the philosophical books of its day ; but now that we have 
M‘Cosh’s ‘Divine Government,’ perhaps for ordinary read- 
ing the latter is to be preferred. 

Hallam is probably the best of our historians. The 
spirit in which Hume and Gibbon wrote is very objec- 
tionable, and as for their philosophy it is extremely 
weak. Alison is our only contemporary historian; and 
although the ‘History of Europe’ abounds in fallacies on 
currency and protection, yet, as a defective history is 
better than none, I believe that Sir Archibald has laid 
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his country under an obligation to him in writing his 
History. If the author would give us a new edition of 
his work, in a tenth of its present bulk (twenty volumes), 
he would produce a book which would go down to pos- 
terity, and this I hope he will do. 

Considering the opportunities Macaulay enjoyed, his 
History seems to come short of what might have been 
expected. He fills four volumes in writing the history of 
a quarter of a century, and after having said that the 
world would never be converted by quartos, it is strange 
to see him fall into the very error he condemns in others. 

Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Elements of Geology’ is undoubt- 
edly the best book on the subject, but it is very far from 
what it ought to be. Ifa book which an ordinary reader 
can make nothing of can be called good, then Sir Charles’s 
book is a good one; but if not, what I have ventured to 
say is fully justified. Let the geologists relinquish the 
absurd names they give to things, and the science will 
pass from a dead to a living language, as theology did 
in the sixteenth century. All that is necessary is to trans- 
late the Greek and Latin terms into English, and the . 
complete reformation of geology will be accomplished. 

Mill’s ‘ Political Economy’ is probably the best work 
on the subject, and perhaps approaches nearer to one on 
civilisation than any other book, either in English or any 
other language. 

If there is anything better than a good friend, it is 
a good book, of real information; but these, alas, like 
friends, are few and far between. I need scarcely say 
how much the enjoyment of life would be increased if 
all the sciences were popularized, and disabused of the 
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Greek and Latin names. Practically science is as much 
a mystery to the public as the hieroglyphic writing was 
to the Egyptians; and having shown how that defect 
may be rectified, I trust something will be done. Let 
geology begin, and all the sciences will follow. 

Mysticism is that which is popular in our day. Now 
- what is mysticism, of which we hear so much, and to 
which we all give ear? I shall try to explain it. It is 
a mixture of truth and ignorance: writers take us into 
the wood and leave us there; they give us much that 
is good and true, which excites the imagination, but they 
fear to tell the whole truth, as that would touch on 
some of the erroneous doctrines of the Church, and of 
public opinion; they therefore leave their message only 
half told. Mysticism excites the imagination, without 
touching the understanding, and such is the literature 
in vogue in the present day. It is of course the pub- 
lic, and not authors, who are to blame for this declining 
state of authorship; for if the public would be more to- 
lerant, authors would take courage, and tell the whole 
truth, when knowledge would take the place of mystery. 
It will be asked, if these things are so, how it happens 
that I venture to publish the present Work, which freely 
dilates on the faults of the age. The reason is, that I take 
a comprehensive range; for it is always easier to propose 
a budget of reforms, than to attack any error or abuse 
singly. ‘There is not a chapter of this book which ] 
would venture to publish singly ; but taken collectively, 
I have nothing to fear. 

The following are the opinions of men who deservedly 
stand high in literature. 
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M. Guizot says :—‘“< Whoever observes with any de- 
gree of attention the English genius, is struck with a 
double fact : on the one hand he perceives much practical 
sense and ability, and on the other an absence of general 
ideas and of elevation of mind on theoretical questions. 
Whether it is a work on history or jurisprudence, or any 
other matter, we very rarely find the great and funda- 
mental reasons of things at all treated of.” 

Mr. Mill says:—‘Books of any solidity have almost 
gone by. Literature becomes more and more a mere re- 
flection of current sentiments, and has almost entirely 
abandoned its mission as an enlightener and improver of 
them.” 

Professor M‘Cosh, has lately produced an elaborate 
work of great value on the ‘Divine Government,’ from 
which I shall give some extracts. My object in noticing 
this book is to show the evil of retaining the ideas of 
Original Sin and Predestination in our systems of mo- 
rals and religion. So great is this evil, that I maintain 
that any book which contains truth, and yet professes 
such erroneous notions, must to a great extent be con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. 


Preface. 


“We are to be engaged in reading, it must be acknowledged, 
the half-effaced writing on columns sadly broken and dis- 
jointed, showing but the ruins of their former grandeur ; never- 
theless, with care, we trust to be able to decipher sufficient to 
prove, that the writing is of the same import as that brighter 
and clearer revelation which God has given of himself in the 
volume of his Word; and by their sameness, to demonstrate 
that both have been written by the same unerring hand.” 
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General Laws and Providence. 


“Many piously disposed minds, we are aware, are inclined 
to be jealous of the discovery of law in the universe. Some 
of the ancient philosophers of Greece were suspected of athe- 
ism, and subjected to persecution, because they pointed out 
the natural causes of phenomena which the vulgar ascribed to 
special miracle. _ There is still a lingering suspicion among 
many, of the extent to which modern research is pushing the 
reign of law. They feel as if science was setting itself up as a 
rival to Deity, and attempting to drive God from one part of 
his dominions after another, in much the same way as Rome 
extended itself in ancient times, making conquest upon con- 
quest, always under a plausible pretext, and in the hope that 
at last it might reign alone. It will serve to remove this mis- 
take (for such we reckon it), if it can be shown that there is 
admirable wisdom displayed by the Divine Being in the selec- 
tion of this particular mode of government. The wisdom of 
this method appears in its exact adaptation to the nature of 
man. Had man been differently constituted, it is conceivable 
that a different system might have been preferable. 

“We would be as jealous of law as any man can be, if it 
acted as some represent it—we would be as jealous of it as of 
mere brute force under no control. We are not jealous of the 
introduction and widest extension of general laws; for in their 
harmonious adjustment, they acquire a plastic power which 
enables them to fulfil each of the purposes of an all-wise God. 
While the fixed nature of the laws gives to providence its firm- 
ness, the immense number and nice adaptation of these laws, 
like the innumerable rings of a coat-of-mail, give to it its flexi- 
bility, whereby it fits in to the shape and posture of every in- 
dividual man. 

“There have been disputes among thinking minds in all 
ages as to whether the providence of God is general or parti- 
cular. Philosophers, so called, have generally taken the for- 
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mer view, and divines the latter. There has been a wide dif- 
ference between the views of these two parties, but there is no 
necessary antagonism between the doctrines themselves. The 
general providence of God, properly understood, reaches to 
the most particular and minute objects and events; and the 
particular providence of God becomes general by its embracing 
every particular.” 


Science and Religion. 


“‘One of the objects contemplated in this treatise has been 
the spiritualizing of nature, which has been so carnalized by 
many, and in sanctifying it, to bring it into communion with 
religion. 

“We have often mourned over the attempts made to set 
the works against the Word of God, and thereby excite, pro- 
pagate, and perpetuate jealousies, fitted to separate parties that 
ought to live in closest union. In particular, we have always 
regretted that endeavours should have been made to depreciate 
nature, with the view of exalting revelation ; it has always ap- 
peared to us to be nothing else than the degrading of one part 
of God’s works, in the hope thereby of exalting and recom- 
mending another.” 

“Let not science and religion be reckoned as opposing cita- 
dels, frowning defiance upon each other, and their troops bran- 
dishing their armour in hostile attitude. They have too many 
common foes, if they would but think of it, in ignorance and 
prejudice, in passion and vice, under all their forms, to admit 
of their lawfully wasting their strength in a useless warfare 
with each other. Science has a foundation, and so has reli- 
gion; let them unite their foundations, and the basis will be 
broader, and they will be two compartments of one great fa- 
bric reared to the glory of God.” 

“We wished to contribute a quota of evidence to the sup- 
port of the Divine original of the Scriptures. We were anxious 
to show that nature, rightly interpreted, so far from setting 
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itself against Christianity, furnishes not a little to favour it; 
and that both give the same views of the character and go- 
vernment of God, and of the nature and destiny of man. But 
in order to lend such a support, however feeble, to revelation, 
it is evident that the prop must be built upon an independent 
basis [%. e. Nature, apart from Scripture]. We have sought for 
such a basis, and have found it, as we conceive, in the govern- 
ment of God, as seen in his works, properly comprehended.’ 

“We have entered fields into which the inspired writers do 
not carry us, and in them we have gathered instruction in uni- 
son with the letter and spirit of the Word, and fitted to enable 
the reflecting mind to make a Christian use of modern philo- 
sophy. If it is the will of God that men should use their lofty 
faculties in investigating the works of nature, it is surely his 
will that they should also employ them in connecting the truths 
of nature with the truths of revelation.” 


Free Wiil. 


“Tt is the circumstance that we are possessed of a distinct 
will which suggests the idea that God is not a law or principle, 
but a person with a power of voluntary determination. As 
conscious of an inherent and positive freedom, we are led to 
look upon God as also free. Nay, we go a step farther, and 
maintain that the possession of voluntary power and freedom 
on the part of man is a proof that the God from whom these 
proceeded has a will, and this a free will. It is not easy to 
gather, as to certain forms of Pantheism, whether they do or 
do not attribute will and freedom to God. All forms of Pan- 
theism which do not ascribe a separate will to God, land us in 
the absurdity of supposing Him to produce in man a free will 
not possessed by himself from eternity. If the other alterna- 
tive be taken, and will be ascribed to Deity, then we have two 
wills in the universe,—the will of God and the will of man; 
and it follows that all is not one in any intelligible sense, 
for we have two distinct wills which may run counter to each 
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other. Whatever be the philosophic system adopted, we have, 
as a matter of fact, the hundreds of millions of distinct wills 
possessed by human beings. These separate wills show by one 
process that God must have a distinct will, and by another 
process that there.cannot be merely one will in the universe, 
and they thus set aside every system which declares that ‘ All 


is One!’ ” 


Every man is born a Predestinarian. It is only with 
the advance of intelligence within, that man begins to 
discover the fact that he is capable of willing, indepen- 
dent of all causes. In treating of the “formation of cha- 
racter,” I have had occasion to show how a free-will may 
be created within one and all; and to all sceptics as to 
the existence of such, I say there is nothmg more cer- 
tain in nature than that man possesses a free will, a 
fact which all may prove by their own experience if they 
will make the experiment. This fact of the existence of 
“free-will” being the foundation-stone on which the sys- 
tem of morals and religion contained in this book stands, 
it is necessary to make that poimt as clear as possible. 
If man has no Frese Wit, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that as a philosophical work this book is of no 
value, for it is based on that principle. After the facts 
that have been brought forward, I really hope that no 
one will attempt a reply, unless he is prepared to deny 
the facts on which I have based the case. 


Progress.—Reformation. 


“Mankind seem to be a fallen race, but not a race aban- 
doned,—a race which cannot rise of itself, but a race which 
seems to be kept with care, because it is yet to rise.” (!!) 
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“Tt does look as if our earth were waiting for something 
greater and better than has ever yet been realized. . . . How 
universal the restlessness, how deep the groanings and travail- 
ings of the human race! This world is not now, and never 
has been, what its inhabitants would wish it to be. Hence 
the constant endeavours to improve it, and which are success- 
ful at least in changing it. Whether taken individually or col- 
lectively, humankind do not feel themselves to be at ease. 
There is a deep uneasiness in every human bosom, arising from 
desires which have not been gratified, and craving appetites 
for good which has not yet been attained.” 

** How sad to think, that amidst all these improvements in 
the arts and secular knowledge, there should be no correspond- 
ing Improvement in the morale of the human character! A 
thousand means have been tried, and the tendency of many of 
them has been excellent; yet human nature has continued as 
vain, as proud, and selfish, as much given to lust and passion 
as it ever was.” 

“ But is there to be a physical and an intellectual, and no 
moral progress? Is the lesser to advance, and the greater to 
remain stationary? Does God take a greater interest in the 
improvement of human knowledge and refinement than in that 
of the heart and conduct? Is he to dissever more and more 
the physical and the intellectual from the moral and religious ; 
to move on the one, while the other continues where it was, 
to impress us the more with the fearful gap between? Or, 
rather, does not the whole government of God show that he 
values the former chiefly as subsidiary to the latter? In the 
past progress of the one, we have thus a presumption in favour 
of the coming progress of the other.” 


The Atonement. 


“First, there must be a provision for vindicating the Divine 
government, dishonoured by the rebellion of the creature, and 
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this in accordance with the character of God. Second, there 
must be a provision for rectifying the heart and nature of man. 
The first of these is found in the righteousness and sufferings 
of the Mediator, as giving glory to God, and effecting a recon- 
ciliation; and the second is provided in the inward operation 
of the Sanctifier. In the one, God’s government is justified ; 
and by the other, man’s character is sanctified.” 

“There is need of some reconciler being disclosed to view ; 
and this is what is so aptly provided in the Eternal Logos be- 
coming flesh and working out a salvation. But in order that 
this object be recognized, he must come before us with the 
authority of God; and in order to our being able to look 
to him, he must be set before us in such a way that we can 
readily and clearly see Him. It is thus that Jesus Christ 
comes before us, attested by prophecy and miracle, thus he 
is presented to us in the Word as in a glass. We have now 
the object fitted to call forth the deeper moral intuitions into 
play, and to gratify them each and all to the full. We can 
now look to God, revealed in the face of his Son, without 
being scared or prostrated; and as we gaze, the pent-up and 
imprisoned religious affections are set free.”— Intuitions of 
the Mind. 

I agree with Dr. M‘Cosh that, without the Bible, reli- 
gion and civilisation could not, so far as we can see, be 
maintained or consummated; and without Christ as a 
living representative of Man at the right-hand of God, 
we could not draw nigh to Him in the full assurance of 
acceptance. It will be observed that the author connects 
the Atonement with Original Sin, but that is a fallacy 
which I have shown to be as gratuitous and unnecessary 
as it is unscriptural, for the necessity of Christ’s inter- 
vention does not arise from Original Sin, but from ac- 
tual Stn. 


) 
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Regeneration. 


The author has certainly taken up a very imperfect idea 
of Regeneration, and how it may be produced in the 
mind, as the following extracts show. 

“There is no one power or element in the world capable of 
regenerating it. The power which regenerates the world, 
like that which regenerates individual sinners, must descend 
from a higher region. Nay, the very Church of God, and the 
Word of God, cannot of themselves regenerate the world. 
They are inadequate for so great a work; because they can- 
not, by their own power, change human nature. . . . Let but 
human nature, as the root of bitterness, be regenerated, and 
then all its capabilities, all its acquisitions and improvements, 
will be devoted to the most beneficent purposes, and will change 
the very aspect of the world. The blessed and Divine agent 
who produces the change, commonly works through the or- 
dinances of God’s appointment. The main means is the truth 
set forth in an inspired Word, and that truth of a kind emi- 
nently fitted to awe, and yet to elevate, to convince and per- 
suade the soul.” 

While I grant the truth of the last sentence, I deny 
the first; and if the last be true, the first must be un- 
true. Has not man the power to read or hear the Word? 
and that being so, a power does exist in the world for its 
regeneration. If I am not mistaken the explanation of 
the whole mystery is given in page 135 :—“ The Gospel 
is miraculous in its origin, but the effect of the Gospel on 
the soul is entirely natural.” If Dr. M‘Cosh is prepared 
to deny this statement, I shall be greatly surprised ; and 
if not, it will greatly advance the Redeemer’s kingdom 
on the earth if he will give it his powerful support. 


If any of my readers imagine I have taken an unfair 
2 D 
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method in the selection of these passages, I can only say 
that I am willing to allow my own book to be treated 
in the same way. Why should there be any delicacy in 
freely criticising books? is not this the way to discover 
truth P 

If all things, including Original Sin, are predestinated, 
as the author believes, it is of course impossible to ex- 
pect any moral progression in the future. Our author 
evidently feels this difficulty when he complains of the 
-want of moral progress; but why, I ask, should he com- 
plain of that which is distinctly within his own power so 
powerfully to promote? Why does he not subject the 
questions of “ Original Sin” and “ Predestination”’ to 
the same sifting ordeal to which he subjects “ Free Will” 
and other questions? If the author will examine these 
fundamental questions in the light of nature and reason, 
without listening to the prejudices of custom and edu- 
cation, he will find no difficulty in rejecting them, and in 
this way will he advance that very progress he so much 
desires. 

These extracts point out where the error of theologians 
and philosophers lies, the former having ignored science 
and the latter theology. Now I will be understood 
when I say that Nature cannot be understood apart from 
theology, nor theology apart from Nature. To treat of 
either without its counterpart is only to give a part of 
truth, and without the whole it is not truth at all. I 
trust these two “ frowning citadels ” are now harmonized, 
and will no longer assail each other, but only strive as 
fellow-workers which can out-do the other in its search 
after truth. Let books of science include theology so far 
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as that is necessary to their illustration, and let books of 
theology treat of science so far as that is necessary, and - 
the result will be a progress in knowledge and religion 
which is beyond the minds of men to conceive. 

If Dr. M‘Cosh’s ‘ Theology’ and Mr. Mill’s ‘ Political 
Economy’ were thrown into one, the result would be a 
treatise on Civilisation, for it would contain both the di- 
vine and human laws under which we live. Without the 
knowledge of these in connection with each other we can 
have no idea of what the whole truth is. This example 
will explain practically the benefit to be derived from the 
connection of theology with science, and I hope the pre- 
sent Work shows that such a fusion’is not a utopian 
idea. But I must now turn to another book, the work 
of one who has spent a lifetime in the search after truth, 
—I refer to Mr. Smith’s ‘ Conflict of Opinions.’ 


“God—Immortality—Progress—these are my three watch- 
words—these are the three great faiths which I desire to keep 
steadily before my mind. Much still remains obscure to me, 
and would remain obscure were I to live to the age of Me- 
thuselah, as to the precise conception we can permit ourselves 
to form of God—as to the nature of our Immortal life—as to 
the degree and description of Progress which man is destined 
to achieve on earth. But I can say —and am happy in saying 
it—that these three faiths are mine.” 

“T suppose I may consider it undisputed that the civilisa- 
tion of these and other great cities of antiquity—even those of 
Greece and Italy—has been surpassed by that of the present 
capitals of Europe. But if any one should be doubtful or cap- 
tious on this head, I should beg him to reflect on these two 
elements of the ancient civilisation—1. Amongst social insti- 
tutions, Slavery; 2. In religious worship, Sacrifice. These 
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two institutions or customs, on which we are now able to look 
back, are sufficient of themselves to establish the fact of hu- 
man progress within the historical period.” 

“Tn the ancient civilisation we are speaking of, the whole 
society seems organised—in its domestic, industrial, and poli- 
tical relations—by mere Force. It is a slavery everywhere— 
in the house, in the workshop, in the palace. But great things 
were done under this first organisation of society. On the banks 
of the Nile, whose periodical overflow occasions so singular a 
fertility, population thickens—power grows with numbers—a 
city is built—wars of conquest are undertaken—the enslaved 
population of outlying districts are brought in and compelled 
to work. The boldest imagination sets them at their task. 
They raise pyramids, palaces, temples, and fill them with cu- 
rious works of art. These men—who, if they had been labour- 
ing for themselves, would have been impelled each by his own 
petty waut—have become the servants of this great magician, 
the imaginative faculty of man.” 

“Theology, from its very character, must always overlook 
the whole nature of man. Certain modes of theological 
thinking which have assisted to build up governments, or to 
prompt to speculative knowledge, have passed away, but the 
result has always been that human society, and the laws of 
nature, were finally surveyed from a new theological point of 
view. Science breaks loose from one mode of theology, in 
order to pursue her free and independent labours, but ends in 
herself creating another mode of theology, under which her 
own truths receive their full significance.” 

“JT, for my part, find that the first dream of imagination is 
in a line with the last truth of reason. I find the whole series 
one consistent development. Religion grows with science, and 
they are ultimately seen to be inseparable. What is the theo- 
logical imagination of early times? It is essentially this— 
that man transports himself into nature—endues the great ob- 
jects or powers of nature with human feeling, human will— 
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and so prays and worships, and hopes to propitiate, and to ob- 
tain aid, compassion, deliverance. Well, this primitive ima- 
gination is in the line of truth. We begin with throwing a 
man’s thought there into nature; wé purify and exalt our 
imaginary being; we gradually release him from the grosser 
passions of mankind. We are, in fact, raising ourselves above 
the domination of those grosser passions ; and as we grow wise 
and just, we make the God wise and just, beneficent and hu- 
mane. Meanwhile science begins to show us this goodly 
whole as the creation of one Divine Artificer. And now we 
recognise, not without heart-beatings, that God indeed is not 
man, but that He has been educating man to comprehend 
Him in part, and to be in part like Him. We begin, as it has 
been boldly and truly said, by making God in our own image. 
What else could we do? Nature had not yet revealed herself 
to us in her great unity, as one whole, as the manifestation of 
one Power. We make God in our own image, but by-and-by, 
as our conceptions on every side enlarge, we find that it is 
God who is gradually elevating us by the expansion of our 
knowledge into some remote similitude with Himself. This 
correspondence between the human and the Divine is the key- 
note of all religion ; and Imagination, in her apparently wild 
and random way, had struck upon the note.” 

“There is no portion of the history of man which excites in 
us so intense an interest as the progress he has made in, and 
through, religion. On all sides, and in every department of 
thought and action, he has been stirred, guided, and controlled 
by theological imaginations ; and these theological imagina- 
tions can only be contemplated as bold anticipations of the 
coming truth,—provisional faiths, forming a kind of provi- 
sional government for the human race, till the time shall 
come when all nations shall be gathered together under the 
one government, and in the felt presence and power of the 
infinite and beneficent Creator. How suddenly and boldly 
the mind seems to expand in every direction under the in- 
fluence of the great idea of religion !” 
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“Tt is worth our while to note that man has no sooner 
framed for himself a rule of conduct, no sooner fixed his re- 
gard on the high mental life of contemplation, and of noble 
sentiment, than he begins to quarrel with his nature. The 
high destiny marked out for him by this ability to frame a rule 
of conduct, and to live so much in contemplation, does not 
impress his mind so vividly as the difficulty he experiences in 
constantly obeying his rule, or living his high contemplative 
life. Almost the first great hypothesis he is heard uttering is, 
that there must be some corrupt principle in matter, in this 
material body, else how account for his own inconsistencies ; 
he must by all means separate himself from this base alliance. 
When heis driven from this hypothesis, and becomes ashamed 
of attributing his spiritual failings to his material substance, 
he shifts his ground, and finds that his spiritual nature is cor- 
rupt, that the original depravity lies there. In this injustice 
which he does himself I find a striking testimony of his own 
noble striving, and a grand augury of what he is destined to 
become.” 


It will be observed that our author and myself are 
agreed as to the existence of evil. We both grant the 
existence of original evil, but not of original sin. 


Progress.— Reformation. 


“There rises up from time to time the great Religious Re- 
former, who, supported by faiths which he has in common 
with the priesthood and the people, introduces, through much 
opposition, and by means perhaps of his own martyrdom, some 
modification of the national religion which approximates it to 
that growing intelligence, and those advanced sentiments, that 
had been making their way through philosophic inquiry. In 
India and Persia we have vague accounts of such religious 
reformers in a Buddha or a Zoroaster. Amongst the Jews 
and the people of Arabia we have still better opportunities of 
studying such religious movements. 
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“Humanity is, as it were, one life. Men of passion and 
imagination—men full of anger, and praying for the destruc- 
tion of their enemies, enthroned—not without feeling of a 
fierce cordiality—an infinite Anger in the skies. Afterwards 
the dark and gloomy throne was gradually shaped into a Judg- 
ment-seat, then into a Mercy-seat, but with the old thun- 
ders lingering round it still. Without these there would have 
been no feared judgment, and consequently no vivid concep- 
tion of mercy. Love makes its first entrance into our hearts 
under the name of mercy. The new Dispensation under 
which we live, left the old Infinite Anger where it was, 
and brought forward an Infinite mercy, for ever to neutralise 
it. And now does not something like a climax stand out 
clear before us? For how could this great belief in Mercy, 
which is subduing the human heart to an unutterable tender- 
ness—how could it have appeared in the world but for its an- 
tecedents, the reign of Divine Anger and of Judgment? The 
three great ideas of Anger, Judgment, and Mercy are blended 
together most conspicuously in our own faith. But there is 
an idea higher than that of Mercy which has entered last of 
all into the world. The word ‘ Grace’ not only signifies par- 
don, but the Spirit of God moving in us to the production of 
a new life. I hold this word Grace to be one of the noblest, 
and of fullest significance, that has ever been uttered in popu- 
lar theology. At this point the highest philosophy appears 
blent in that twisted cord of reason and imagination which 
binds so many ages together. For is it not indisputably true 
that God, by His free gift, is creating us, age after age, into 
new and higher life, and wiser love to man and to Himself? 
‘Throw thyself upon the love of God, thy Creator! ‘ Perfect 
love casteth out fear!’ These are the last utterances of re- 
ligion in the most advanced nations of the earth. Add, too, 
that the perfect love which casteth out fear is the love also of 
goodness and of man. By no other means will fear be cast 
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“<¢ Of what use,’ I am sometimes asked—‘ Of what use to 
disquiet ourselves with speculations upon a future which we 
shall none of us see, which few of us, and that in a very in- 
direct manner, can in any way promote?’ I answer that this 
faith in the future makes to me the present intelligible, and 
that it serves as my guide in deciding many a question of 
the day on which an opinion must be formed. I answer that 
a faith in the future is one element of power by which a happy 
futurity will be realised. I answer that, if we have no faith 
in a higher condition of society than that hitherto attained, 
we must tremble at everything which tends to alter or subvert 
that condition, we must be conservatives in that narrow and 
repressive sense of the term when men are solicitous to pre- 
serve everything, good, bad, and indifferent, true or false, in 
the state in which it is, because they are sure that any one al- 
teration will introduce some other alteration, and they have no 
hope in any condition, better, on the whole, than the present. 
A man who does not believe in progress must tremble at the 
advance of truth, he must look with distrust at the increasing 
prosperity and intelligence of the working-classes, for all these 
are causes of change. Such a one has no confidence in the 
great laws of human development; he trusts to the accidents 
of time and place, or what seem such to him; he hangs every- 
thing on some one form of government, or some one form of 
religion, and these he does not recognise as resulting from the 
normal activities of our common Humanity, but as providen- 
tial incidents which cannot be explained by, or cannot be em- 
braced in, the general laws of human development. I an- 
swer, moreover, that this belief in the future is part of my 
religion, for it exalts to me the sublime relationship of Creator 
and Creature. It explains to me the appearance of what we 
must call evil in this world. The great and perfect whole of. 
Humanity is destined to be developed progressively. Why 
such a creation at all as a progressive Humanity should make 
its appearance, is a question I certainly do not pretend to an- 
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swer, and should think it not very wise to ask. But once 
having recognised the progressive nature of man, and of all 
creation so far as we know it, we see that what seemed an 
evil, or an imperfection, assumes a very different aspect when 
looked at in relation to the whole. I cannot doubt that if we 
could extend our vision over the past, the present and the fu- 
ture, we should see as complete and as marvellous a unity of 
design in the progress of humanity, as science appears to have 
detected in the progressive stages in the formation of our 
globe. In every part of our planet we trace the same law or 
method of progressive creation.” 


The great fault I have to find with the ‘Conflict of 
Opinions’ is, that it is not more practical. Mr. Smith is 
well qualified to apply his opinions to the doctrines of 
the Church, in which case he might reap a rich harvest. 
Owing to the want of this application, I am afraid the 
labours of our author will remain without yielding any 
fruit. Although Mr. Smith does not profess to be or- 
thodox, yet if the results to which he comes are in accord- 
ance with the Gospel, his Work may be considered practi- 
cally orthodox ; and if so, it is entitled to consideration, 
although he may ignore the revelations of the Bible as 
such. Dr. M‘Cosh states that he does not found his 
statements on Scripture; his book therefore stands on 
the same basis as Mr. Smith’s. It is the same with my 
own; for although this Work is in accordance with the 
Gospel, it is not taken from it. 

It was my purpose to review a High Church book in 
order to allow all parties to be represented in these 
pages. With this object I procured Professor Powell’s 
‘Christianity without Judaism,’ as the best I could find, 
but on second thoughts I abandoned my intention. ‘To 
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have given extracts from Powell would have led me too 
much into theological discussion, which I wish above 
all things to avoid. I may however mention that Mr. 
Powell’s object is to prove that Christianity is a different 
religion from Judaism, and that the Old ‘Testament can 
only be read or understood by means of the New Tes- 
tament, which are truths which only require to be known 
to be appreciated. I am afraid the High Church party 
is very defective in literature, for I have not been able 
to find a single book emanating from that party which I 
could quote in these pages ! 

I may mention that I have been as much indebted to 
Scripture as to Science in the composition of this work. 
But for the Old Bible it is possible that I should have 
stopped at “Matter,” and consequently would not have 
gone forward to the Creator of Matter, which would have 
landed me in Atheism. But for the New Testament I 
should probably have ignored “ Love,’ and without that 
principle I could not have arrived at the discovery of the 
whole truth. With regard to Induction, I am certain I 
should have reasoned on that principle, although Bacon 
had not discovered it before me, for it was not until after 
I was well advanced that I saw the Novum Organum. 
With regard to gravitation, 1 am inclined to think that I 
might have arrived at my results without any previous 
knowledge of it. I might not have given the name of 
“oravity ” to the law of creation which I have defined, 
but I should have given it a definite name of equal sig- 
nificance to that which Kepler and Newton gave it. We 
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are apt to imagine that “gravitation ” is a thing, where- 


as it is only the expression by a word of an effect; in 
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these circumstances it would have been of no moment 
whether I called that effect by the name of “equal dis- 
tribution,” or “ gravitation.” 
I have spoken of gravitation under a new name—that 
of “equal distribution;’ and what that new name may 
do for Moral Science I will not venture to predict. 
Kepler discovered that the planets perform their orbits 
in a definite relation to the space they enclose. ‘ Hgual 
areas in equal times’ is a law which proves that space 
and matter are related to each other; and this law may 
almost, if not altogether, be considered a proof that the 
worlds were at one time non-existent, for it indicates 
that all the worlds have come out of space. If the worlds 
have not come out of space, how can we account for the 
fact that an exact and invariable relationship exists be- 
tween space and matter? I throw out these observa- 
tions on the origin of creation in the hope that they may 
serve as hints to others who may be engaged in similar 
studies. I hope philosophers will now be relieved from 
all doubts as to the existence or non-existence of “xo- 
thing;’ for if we believe in the omnipresence of God, 
there can be no such thing as “nothing,” for God is 
everywhere present and fills all space. With regard to 
Time, I need only say that duration has exclusively to 
do with Creation, and so far as Nature is concerned, 
time, to the Creator, will exist as well as to man. 
Hitherto philosophers have viewed nature exclusively 
in one aspect, that of existence ; and it is because I have 
viewed it in two aspects, its origin as well as its exist- 
ence, that I have been able to carry science a point be- 
yond what it has hitherto reached. It is obvious that 
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the whole truth could not be discovered so long as na- 
ture was divorced from its origin, or so long as science 
and theology were separated ; and if my readers are sur; 
prised that any one should be able to say that he has 
found no difficulty in finding truth, I trust the reason 
has been explained. 

It has been my purpose to define the Unknown, or at 
least the unknowable, but such is the capacity of man 
for discovery that I have found myself unable to do so. 
I have the mistake of Newton before me, when he spoke 
of the difficulty of discovering the origin of gravitation ; 
and however desirable it might be to define what cannot 
be known, I must restrain myself, for very soon I might 
be refuted by future discoverers. I am well aware that 
there is scarcely a statement in this book which does 
not admit of extension and improvement; and that being 
so, I will not venture to say what may be in store for 
us. Philosophy is only in its infancy, and if J am spared 
to continue my labours, it is possible that I may be able 
yet to add many new truths to those already given. 

The relation which the Known holds to the Unknown 
has been likened to a child gathering pebbles on the 
sea-shore, and looking abroad on the wide ocean before 
it. Now this figure, beautiful as it may be, gives a very 
inaccurate idea of the truth. The ocean is no doubt im- 
mense, but man has learned to navigate the ocean; he 
has accurately measured and gauged it; and, to crown 
all, he has recently discovered the way to send his mes- 
sages through it, so that, after all, the child of the phi- 
losopher turns out to be something more than a child. 

Tt cannot but be injurious to the interests of man to 
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teach him to magnify ignorance, or disbelieve in his ca- 
pacity to exchange ignorance for knowledge, for on our 
belief in that capacity depends the progress and welfare 
of the world. If we wish to improve the world, we 
must forget the follies of the past, and press on to more 
and more knowledge, and in this way we shall magnify 
knowledge and diminish ignorance. 

But there is another fallacy equally injurious to pro- 
gress, which I must likewise mention. Happiness is 
said to be so equally distributed in the world, that the 
peasant at the head of his team is as happy as the 
philosopher with his studies. Now this reasoning is all 
very fine at a distance, but come a little closer and ex- 
amine the features of the picture narrowly, and its un- 
truthfulness will appear. If happiness consisted in being 
merry, I might point to the ‘Beggar’s Opera’ and the revels 
of the smuggler and the thief. No, in speaking of Hap- 
piness, we must distinguish between true happiness and 
false happiness. While true happiness consists in a 
mental satisfaction of having done our duty, false happi- 
ness consists in feeling that we have excelled or over- 
reached our neighbour. ‘There is a happiness which 
comes from a feeling that we are better than others, and 
there is a happiness which flows from a sense of right- 
doing ; and the more our happiness flows from the latter 
feeling, the more real and substantial will it be. 

It is only by ignoring truth and reality that we fall 
into the error of imagining that Happiness is equally 
dealt out to all, for so far from that being the case, no- 
thing can be conceived to be more unequally distributed. 
All men may find happiness, whether they be rich or poor ; 
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but to say that, because happiness does not come from 
money, it is equally distributed, is as great an error as 
to say that it does come from money. It must have an 
evil effect on the conduct to say that happiness comes 
alike to all; for if that were the case, itis obviously use- 
less to seck after it; and as happiness is the prize which 
right conduct offers to all, it is essential to the produc- 
tion of good and reduction of evil in the world to deliver 
the word “Happiness” from all misconceptions and mis- 
representations. 


The art of thinking, or how to acquire intelligence, is 
easily learned by a good method of reading and writing. 
If the reader wishes to transfer the contents of a book 
to his own mind, I shall explain the method I adopt, and 
perhaps he will find im it a useful hint. Read the book 
carefully through from beginning to end: take the pre- 
face first, then the contents ; after that the chapters, and 
mark with a pencil the leading paragraphs which may 
strike his attention as he proceeds. The fewer mark- 
ings the better, so that nothing essential to the under- 
standing of the whole is left out. After finishing the 
perusal, let the reader ask himself what he has learned ; 
and by looking over the marked passages he will be 
able to do this with great facility. Having analyzed 
the book, note down the results on the blank pages of 
the book. ‘The shorter the analysis, the more perfect 
will it be. The passages may be marked on the mar- 
gin with a line drawn vertically, so as not to disfigure | 
the book. 

Bacon says the way to profit by reading is to take up 
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a book not with the object of finding faults, but to weigh 
and consider its statements. Let the reader ask him- 
self whether each statement of an author be true or fal- 
lacious, and having decided that point it matters not 
from what quarter the book comes. Every man being 
endowed with the faculty of judging, it is the reader’s 
own fault if he allow his prejudices to rob him of the 
benefits of literature. 

There are two kinds of reasoning which I have found 
to be fallacious : the first is, to make use of facts without 
reasoning, which is empiricism ; and the second, to use 
reasoning without facts, which is theory. Both methods 
are equally delusive. In writing, the author must never 
allow himself to run into crotchets and hobbies, nor yet 
to go too fast or anticipate, which is the ‘“ broad range.” 
Let him never forget that information and facility of being 
understood and believed, and not fine writing and scho- 
larship, are the objects of literature. 

The art of thinking, reading, or speaking well is to 
deal with one point at a time. Having taken up one 
point we pass to the next, and so on until the subject is 
exhausted. The mind is so constituted that it cannot 
deal with more than one idea at a time, for while we 
may look at many things simultaneously we can only fix 
the attention on one thing. ‘This being so, it is certain 
that we only defeat our object if we load the mind with 
more than one idea at a time. It is the characteristic 

‘of all beginners to take the “broad range,” and we may 
rely upon it that we cannot improve either in thinking 
or reading until we submit to the more humble method 
of dealing with only one idea at a time. One thought 
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produces another; and if we deal with complex thoughts, 
they will produce other complex thoughts, and in this 
way we can understand nothing fully or clearly. 

A book written on what I may call the ‘“ narrow- 
range method,” necessitates its being read without stop- 
ping ; for until the subject under discussion be read from 
beginning to end, the writer’s meaning cannot be appre- 
hended. As the author only takes one point at a time, it 
is clear that all the points must be first read over before 
his meaning can be fully understood. 

I have purposely abstained from treating of the Ordi- 
nances of Religion, for these must be left to be determined 
by each man for himself. All I have to say on that head 
is this: that the ordinances of religion are not religion it- 
self, but only the means of religion, for religion consists 
in believing aright and in acting in accordance with that 
belief, and not in outward observances, however solemn 
such might be. 

I shall conclude this long chapter with one or two re- 
marks on Belief. The power of inducing men to believe 
in anything seems to be entirely passing away. We are 
ready enough to believe in the present, but not in the 
future. Now all that distinguishes an intelligent man 
from others is, that while the one is able to judge and to 
act upon his judgment, the other can do neither. To go 
a step further back in the scale of civilisation, I ask what 
is it that stands in the way of civilising the nomade 
races, but that they cannot believe in the future? Do 
what we may, the Indians will not believe that, if they | 
till the ground and put in the seed, they will in due time 
get a return of twentyfold. These facts prove that the 
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power of belief in all that is good and true is measured 
by intelligence. 

In these times the power of Belief is sadly on the 
decline, and I hope I have now indicated the cause of 
that decline. But the want of intelligence is not the 
only cause, for in some cases that cause no doubt arises 
from the difficulty of finding information on which we 
can rely. Books with flaming titles invite us to read 
them, and the result is too often disappointment, and 
when such disappointments are again and again repeated, 
there is no wonder that men are apt to give up the 
search after truth in disgust, and to believe that there is 
no truth in anything. While I believe that man loses 
much more by incredulity than by over-belief, it must 
not be forgotten that knowledge and intelligence are es- 
sential to the exercise of belief, for they alone enable us 
to judge when we are to believe and when to disbelieve. 
The want of Belief is a crying evil, for so long as intel- 
ligence and belief are wanting, progress and much that 
is good for man must be wanting. I trust a better day 
is now at hand, and that we shall soon see a complete 
restoration of belief. 

To raise the nation in civilisation we must increase 
intelligence ; and to effect that, I know of no better mode 
than by bringing good books within the reach of all 
classes by the Free Libraries I have proposed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


The Evangelicals and the Sceptics. How they may be reconciled. 5. 
The Effect of a Reformation on the Catholics, Protestants, and Dis- 
senters. The Search after Truth described. The Effect likened to a 
newly-furnished House. 

This book may be said to stand between the Evan- 
gelicals and the Sceptics, or between those who have too 
much faith and those who have too little. The Evan- 
gelical and the Sceptic have alike to be convinced that 
Predestination is a fallacy, for both hold that belief. 
Once this point is gained, I have standing-room from 
which to assail the errors which remain. I have to take 
away the idea of Original Sin from the Evangelical, and 
give a faith to the Sceptic; and I need scarcely say of 
the two the latter is the more difficult ; for of all classes, 
those who have frittered away their faith are the most 
difficult to deal with. But great as this difficulty may 
be, it is far from hopeless, for the moment we convince a 
man that he actually possesses a Will, the sure founda- 
tion of a faith and a religion is laid. 

The thinking portion of the community may be divided 
pretty equally between the Evangelicals and the Scep- 
tics. This-is a sad state of the religious world to con-. 
template, but unfortunately it is a truth which it would 
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be difficult to gainsay. The want of progress in the 
Church on the one hand, and the progress of science on 
the other, having produced this prostrate state of reli- 
gion. It will now, I hope, be perceived why I have urged 
the necessity of a reformation so much in these pages. 
A Predestinarian once told me that I was quite right to 
advocate the doctrine of a Free Will, for that was the only 
way to improve the world; but at the same time he 
added that Predestination was the system by which the 
world was carried on. My friend forgot that in saying so 
he contradicted himself; for if belief in a Free Will is 
necessary to improve the world, a Free, and not a Pre- 
destmated, Will must be the truth. 

It has been said that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth from God ; and 
if we do not confine our knowledge to Scripture, but 
take along with it the revelations of Nature, we shall 
fulfil the Divine injunction not to live by bread alone. 
The spoken revelations of God have reference to the re- 
velations of nature,—for what is reality but truth P—and 
it is upon that basis that all the revelations of God rest. 
It is from nature alone that divine truth can be tested, 
and have its perfect work on the soul; for blind belief, 
or belief apart from knowledge, is comparatively inope- 
rative, as I have had abundant occasion to show. If we 
sincerely desire the progress of Religion, we shall “ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God 
the things that are His.” By attributing the works of 
man to God, we produce superstition ; and, by assigning 
the works of God to man, or by ignoring the works of 
God, we produce scepticism ; and it is only by rightly 
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dividing the two works that we arrive at truth and jus- 
tice. If the world was tolerable under the old religion, 
what will it not become under the benign influence of 
Christianity in a renovated form ! 

Knowledge will not combine unless it be true. To 
combine knowledge an author is forced to alter and mo- 
dify his opinions until he arrives at truth. This pro- 
perty of truth may be illustrated by chemistry. There 
substances will not combine except in their true equiva- 
lents, and when we attempt any arbitrary combination 
it is found to be impracticable. It is the same with truth ; 
for, as I stated in the introduction, it will be found im- 
possible to combine all knowledge, and arrive at a result 
which is not true. The great difficulty lay in the execu- 
tion of the design, and I can assure my readers the dif- 
ficulty even exceeded what I anticipated when I began. 
The work will be found to consist of science and reli- 
gion blended together, for each chapter partakes of the 
mixture; and yet there is no incongruity, which shows 
that the middle wall of partition between things sacred 
and secular has been fairly broken down, a result which 
all thinking men have long desired to see; for until this 
assimilation could be effected, no general progress was 
possible. It is clear that, unless the knowledge of both 
religion and science had been first improved, this union 
could not have been effected ; and seeing that this has 
been done, it furnishes the proof of the general ac- 
curacy of the whole; for if any discrepancies either in 
religion or science had been left, the two would not have 
gone together as they have done. 

To make one thing rest on another is like setting 
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up so many bricks on their edges, all leaning on each 
other, so that if one brick be taken away, all will fall 
with it. To do this is to merge individuality in unity 
and so to weaken rather than strengthen faith. This 
will be apparent if I mention the fallacy of attempting 
to prove one doctrine by another. We cannot say that 
the planets are supported by the sun, or the sun by the 
planets, as that is arguing in a circle; we must therefore 
infer some external power which supports both, and 
that power is not gravitation but the will and act of 
God. We cannot prove the Old Testament by the New, 
nor the New by the Old, for that too involves a circle ; 
but if we go to truth and reality, both are proved. It is 
the same with doctrine; for instance, we cannot prove 
the doctrine of Free Will by responsibility, but when we 
go to facts, we discover the proof of both, the power of 
choosing being the proof of the one, and the conscience 
the proof of the other. To make everything rest on 
everything else is not knowledge but theory, it is deduc- 
tion and not reasoning. All is made to rest on certain 
ideas, which themselves want proof, and that proof can- 
not in the nature of things be got by a system so false. 
If the reader will look into Calvin’s Institutes, or the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and note the mass of 
mysteries and incongruities to be found there,—the ac- 
cumulation of past ages,—he will be able to form some 
conception of the difficulties I had to contend with. Every 
doctrine, I hope, has now been brought to the light of day, 
and one and all have been made to conform to truth and 
consistency. When we remember that at present reli- 
gion consists mainly of blind belief, with which sincerity 
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is scarcely possible, and contrast that with a religion in 
which belief is real and operative, we may assure our- 
selves that our children who live in the twentieth century 
will look back on the nineteenth century as a time of 
comparative darkness. ‘To arrive at these results I have 
devoted years. I began the study not only as a Calvinist, 
but as one of the strictest sects of that faith, and I am 
sashamed to say how long it was before I thoroughly cast 
off my burden. I soon discovered that there was some- 
thing wrong, but it was a long time before I knew what 
wasright. It will be different with others, for while I had 
to conquer my way step by step, others will discover the 
road more readily, for it is always easier to follow a track 
once taken, than to make the journey for the first time. 
I have been told that if I attempt to reform doctrine, 
I shall excite controversy instead of allaying it; but that 
cannot be, for if the reforms proposed are true, they must 
produce harmony. I know what I have written, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that the book will remain 
unanswered, for truth admits of no reply. ‘There is a 
time and tide in the affairs of nations as in the affairs of 
individuals, when fortune may be purchased almost with- 
out a struggle, but if the golden opportunity be allowed 
to pass unimproved it will return no more. In no period 
of our history was there ever such a favourable oppor- 
tunity for a reformation as the present. The Church is 
in a dead lock, not knowing how to turn ; the commer- 
cial and political worlds are in a state of transition ; in 
short all things invite to a thorough sifting and setting 
right. 
Macaulay states that the reign of Elizabeth was the 
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proper time for a complete reformation, but as that op- 
portunity was allowed to pass, it is almost impossible 
now to remove the evil. There is no doubt the evil of 
Church dissension and Church dissent is greater now 
than it was in Elizabeth’s time, but I deny that the dif- 
ficulties attending a reformation are nearly so great now. 
There was no toleration in Elizabeth’s time, for the Tower 
and Smithfield stared every would-be reformer in the 
face; and although we have no want of intolerance in 
another shape now, yet that is not of a material kind, 
but such as may be kept within bounds if we are only 
careful to speak with due discretion. I trust I need 
say no more to show how important it is not to lose the 
present opportunity of reforming the world; for if the 
present strife is allowed to go on without legislation, the 
golden opportunity will assuredly be lost. Men will re- 
turn to their accustomed ways of thinking and acting, 
and while we are imagining that civilisation is going on 
prosperously, nothing but stagnation and decline are left. 
We must not only know the truth, but give legal effect 
to it, or our knowledge will pass away like the dew of 
the morning. 

That it is the duty of the State to give legal effect to 
advances in knowledge, as occasion may require, in the 
Articles of Faith of the national Church is a new doc- 
trine, and one which has been shown to be essential not 
only to the permanence of civilisation, but to the main- 
tenance of liberty, both civil and social. Of course, until 
a test of truth be found, and applied to all knowledge, 
it would be difficult for a State to make reforms in her 
creed, and such is the only excuse that can be made 
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for this country, which boasts of leading the van in the 
march of civilisation. That excuse however is now, I 
trust, taken away ; for that which was difficult before, is 
now, I hope, more easy and simple. 

The reason why constant changes of opinion are neces- 
sary is, of course, that civilisation begins with imperfec- 
tion, and goes on to perfection. What is “ progress” but 
changing of opinions? for unless men change their opi- 
nions at the call of truth, there can be no progress. It 
has often been said that the great difficulty in the pro- 
gress of knowledge is to unlearn what we have already 
imbibed under the name of knowledge ; and when men do 
reject erroneous opinions and adopt right ones, we prove 
that we have overcome ourselves, which is the greatest 
victory that man can achieve. I set out by defining 
civilisation to be the improvement of nature, and that 
such improvement is to be conquered by giving effect to 
the Intellect over the Feelmgs.—1. The government of 
the Intellect is to change our opinions at the dictation 
of truth, which is progress.—2. The government of the 
Feelings is to retain our opinions, irrespective of truth, 
merely because we like them. 

I need scarcely say that the crowning result of this 
work is the discovery of a test of truth. The existence 
of truth was always known, but I think I am correct in 
saying that truth was never till now defined and applied 
to all knowledge. Kepler discovered some of the laws 
of gravitation as regards the celestial bodies, but it was 
not until Newton applied these laws to terrestrial as well 
as to celestial bodies, that the complete discovery of gra- 
vitation could be said to have been made. Bacon laid 
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down certain rules of reasoning on true principles, to 
which he gave the name of Induction; but as he neither 
gave a test of truth, nor its application to all knowledge, 
he cannot be said to have completed the discovery of 
truth. We are now, I hope, in possession of a satisfac- 
tory test of truth, which is universally applicable; and 
with so potent an, instrument in our hands, who will 
doubt that a moral wilderness may not and will not be 
turned into a fruitful garden? I trust that which has 
been so long sought for in vain has at last been found, 
for in that case all that civilisation wanted to make it 
universal and complete has been found. 

I have now finished the search after truth, and I hope 
the comprehensive question, “‘ What is Truth?” has now 
been answered. It will be remembered that I com- 
menced the inquiry with philosophy, when I traced all 
nature up to one Source. I next penetrated into the 
bowels of the earth, and read, as in the pages of a book, 
the history of the pre-Adamite world. From Geology 
and Natural History I went to Chemistry, and there got 
an insight into the wonders of creation exhibited in the 
properties of matter. From the outer world I entered 
the inner world, the Mind, and there brought to light 
the source of Civilisation, which had so long remained 
unknown and undeveloped. From Human Nature I 
went to Scripture, and by comparing the two revela- 
tions, I discovered many errors, not in either Nature or 
Scripture, but errors in man’s interpretation of both. 
History yet remained ; but how to bring so voluminous 
a subject into one focus, so that comparison might be 
brought to bear upon it, was the difficulty. ‘This obstacle 
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overcome, the work was complete. Every corner of the 
world had been searched, and every page of history com- 
pared with experience. 

The Reformation of Opinions set forth in these pages 
may be compared to a house which has been swept and 
newly furnished. The sweeping is the expulsion of the 
old opinions, and the refurnishing is, the new opinions. 
In refurnishing we clear out the accumulation of old fur- 
nishings collected at different times and under different 
circumstances, none of which are in keeping; some are 
patched, some worn out, and none fit the places in which 
they stand, or answer the purposes they were intended 
to serve. Not so the new furniture, which is all of a 
piece. The old furniture is heavy, bulky, and always 
in the way; but the new is light, simple, and easily han- 
dled. The old furniture was made for ostentation rather 
than use, but the new is unpretending and useful. 

I have now completed my design of going to the foun- 
dations of our knowledge, with the object of producing a 
consistent code of opinions on Religion, Morals, and Po- 
litics. Hitherto we have contented ourselves with draw- 
ing our opinions from partial reviews of knowledge, 
which must of necessity give a code of opinions more or 
less erroneous ; and it is with the object of testing exist- 
ing opinions, and supplying what may be wanting, that I 
have found it necessary to bring the whole circuit of hu- 
man knowledge under review, so that all discrepancies 
aud incongruities might be detected and expelled. It has 
often been said, that while public opinion contains much 
good sense and discrimination in the ordinary affairs of ~ 
life, it abounds with fallacies on the great principles which 
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govern politics and religion ; and if the present Work may 
be assumed to be at all correct in its conclusions, there 
is much truth in the statement. 

If we have now arrived at a satisfactory code of opi- 
nions, we may expect harmony and good-will to take the 
place of discord and ill-will, and to see the Legislature 
and the Church delivered from their present dormant 
and do-nothing condition; for what but controversy 
and conflicting opinions are the causes of the dead lock 
in which all parties find themselves? That greater har- 
mony and good-will are wanted in this country and its 
colonies, which are composed of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Dissenters, I need only refer to the constant occur- 
rences of the Orange-Protestant demonstrations on the one 
hand, and the Catholic demonstrations on the other ; and 
if I further allude to the dissensions between Church- 
men and Dissenters, and between High Churchmen and 
Low Churchmen, we shall have some idea of the great- 
ness and number of the elements of discord within the 
body politic, which are ready to burst out on every 
occasion. ‘This disunited state of English society is un- 
precedented in the history of nations, proving beyond 
all question that England, more than any other nation, 
stands in need of a reformation. 

Talk of “national defences,” why they are as nothing 
in comparison with the defences which internal union 
will give; for while a nation is divided in its interests, 
it must be weak indeed. The improvement of Public 
Opinion is that which is wanting, for to improve public 
opinion is to improve civilisation; and in producing a 
treatise on the Philosophy and History of Civilisation I 
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trust I have not forgotten in the multiplicity of its de- 
tails the great object of such a work,—THE PRODUCTION 
oF GOOD AND THE REDUCTION oF EvIL IN THE WORLD. 

I have promised that the work should be orthodox, 
and if its opinions are in conformity with the New Tes- 
tament it is so, although some of its interpretations may 
be new. As we have had no new interpretation of the 
New Testament since the time of Luther and Calvin, that 
only shows how necessary it is that we should now have 
one to meet the great advances made in knowledge by 
the three centuries which have since elapsed. If the 
reformation I have advocated be not taken up by the 
Church, I am satisfied it will work its way silently, and 
that ere the present century runs its course it will be con- 
summated. But while I have spoken of a future day 
let it not be imagined that I shall be satisfied to see 
the reformation postponed even for a single day, for why 
should we labour and not eat the fruits thereof? Why 
should we repeat the reformation of Bacon, which began 
the work and left it to posterity to reap the fruits ? Why 
should we always be beginning and never ending? Let 
us rather be up and doing while it is called to-day, for 
a time may soon come when the darkness will be such 
that no man can work. If we refuse to go forward to 
reform, we must go backward; for in nature and civili- 
sation there is no standing still, as the history of man in 
all ages amply shows. 

The error of the religious world has been in assuming 
that man is incapable of doing anything of himself, but 
must wait for his Maker to do everything for him. So 
long as a man does not believe that if he sows his field 
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he will get a crop, it is very certain that he will never 
sow ; and it is the same with Religion, for so long as a 
man does not believe in his own capacity to improve, he 
will never improve. It is assuredly not the fault of our 
Maker that the world does not improve—for every man 
is endowed with the capacity for self-improvement—but 
our own fault. It is mainly because we do not believe 
aright that we do not act aright; therefore I say, let 
belief be set right, and all will be right. 

The book may contain some opinions which the reader 
may not like, it may have left out others which he would 
have added, but let him judge of it as a whole, and then 
T am hopeful it will gain his approval. Let him be as- 
sured that I have not consulted my own prejudices in 
these pages, for so far from that I have freely sacrificed 
these to the public good; and if in any respect I have 
wandered from the right path, he may be further assured 
that it was not intentional, for my desire throughout has 
been to give only such information as I shall not be 
ashamed of in after-life.. I rejoice to say that in all these 
discussions doubt has never entered my own mind, and 
that is the best proof I can give that the book is such as 
my own conscience approves ; and if these pages leave no 
doubt on the minds of my readers, they will carry con- 
viction of their truthfulness with them. 
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CHRONOLOGY, 


DIVIDED INTO PERIODS TO CORRESPOND WITH THE TEXT 
OF THE WORK. 


Years 
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5. EnupaL Parte * S82... 4. B64 

6. Municiesn Peetop). ©. 2. Pa . 261 

7. REFORMATION PERIOD. . .. . . .. 148 

8. MippLz Periop (Louis XIV.) . . . ..158 

9. ReyoturTion. Pékiop . . . . . . . .bB 

10. Lours Napoteon Puriop .... , 12 
B.C, B.C. 
2277. Emperor Yea in China, 907. Homer. 
2089. Sicyon in Greece. 894. Gold and silver money. 
1981. Abraham. 884, Lycurgus. 
1856. Argos founded. 869. Carthage founded. 
1700. Shepherd kings in Egypt. 821. Nineveh falls. 
1556. Athens founded, Cecrops. 758. Syracuse founded, 
1493. Cadmus in Greece. 753. Rome founded. 
1480. Troy founded. 598. Jerusalem taken. 
1410. Moses in Egypt. 550. Brahminism and Buddhism 
1406. Minos in Crete. begin. 
1362. Pelops from Asia. 543. History of Ceylon begins. ° 
1352. Corinth founded. 588. First irruption of Gauls. 
1355. Sanscrit religion in India. 571. Tyre taken. 
1252. Tyre founded. 560. Pisistratus. 
1184, Troy taken. 560. Bible written. 
1102. Sparta founded. 538. Babylon falls. 


1079. Saul, king of Israel. 540. Pythagoras. 
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B.C. 


529. 
525. 
518. 
509. 
490, 
484s, 


324. 
322. 
283. 
277. 
266. 


133. 
122. 
102. 
. Sylla. 

. Pompey. 

. Pompey, Crassus, and Ceesar. 
. Battle of Pharsalia. 

. Ceesar assassinated. 

. Augustus, Antony, & Lepidus. 
. Cicero. 

. Battle of Actium. 

. Augustus emperor. 

. Temple of Janus shut. 

. The birth of Curtist. 
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PERSIAN PERIOD. 


Death of Cyrus. 
Cambyses. 
Zoroaster. 

Last King of Rome. 
Battle of Marathon. 
Herodotus. 


GREEK 
Death of Alexander. 
Aristotle. 
Alexandrian Library. 
Greek version of the Bible. 
Silver and gold coin. 


B.G. 


479. 
401. 
385. 
359. 
347. 
336. 


Confucius. 

Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Rome burned by Gauls. 
Philip of Macedon. 

Plato. 

Alexander the Great. 


PERIOD. 
298. 
218. 
204. 
144. 
144, 


Euciid. 

Hannibal crosses the Alps. 
Scipio in Africa. 

Corinth destroyed. 
Carthage destroyed. 


ROMAN PERIOD. 


The Gracchi. 
Polybius. 
Marius. 


. Tiberius. 

. Death of Curist. 

. Claudius. 

. London founded. 

. Nero. 

. Jerusalem destroyed. 
UAW, 

. Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
. Agricola in England. 

. Josephus. 


98. 
108. 
118. 
138. 
Ven 
163. 


254. 
2738. 
274. 
298. 
306. 
325, 
340. 
357. 
376. 
379. 
400. 
420. 
426. 
430. 
AAD. 
452. 
475. 


Trajan. 

Tacitus. 

Adrian. 

Antoninus. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Justin Martyr, first of the 
Fathers. 

Origin. 

Zenobia of Palmyra. 

Silk from India. 

Diocletian. 

Constantine. 

Council of Nice. 

Eusebius. 

Julian. 

Valens and the Goths. 

Theodosius. 

Alaric the Goth. 

Jerome. 

Romans leave Britain. 

Augustine. 

Attila the Hun. 

Venice founded. 

Rome falls. 
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BARBARIC PERIOD. 


. Clovis King of the Franks. 

. Theodoric first king of Italy. 
. Paris the capital of France. 

. Belisarius and Justinian. 

. The Lombards. 

. Latin language ceases. 

. Augustine in England. 


Gregory the Great. 


. Mahomet: Koran. 
. Omar takes Jerusalem. 
. Battle of Tours. 


A.D. 


735. 
767. 
172. 
787. 
800. 
800. 
843. 
853. 


874. 
878. 


Venerable Bede. 

The Turks in Asia Minor. 

Charlemagne. 

Danes in England. 

Charlemagne Emperor. 

Musa (Arab) : Algebra. 

Scotland one kingdom. 

Greek and Latin Churches 
separate. 

Iceland settled. 

Alfred. 


FEUDAL PERIOD. 


. Gottschalk : Predestination. 
. Alfragan (Arabic) : Astrono- 


my- 


. Normans in France. 
Oxford and Cambridge 
founded. 
. Pisa founded. 


. Musa(Arabic): Mathematics. 
. Otho the Great. 

. Greenland discovered. 

. Arithmetic introduced. 

. Normans in Italy. 

. Milan founded. 

. Cardinals elect the Popes. 
. Normans in England. 

. Hildebrand Pope. 

. Domesday Book. 

. Crusaders take Jerusalem. 
. Templars. 


ja lay 


1119. 


1246. 


1274. 


1150. 
1256. 


1157. 
1163. 


UB is 
1215. 


1222. 
1248. 


1288. 


Gazali (Arab): Optics and 
Chemistry. 

France and England at War. 

Beithar (Arab) : Botany. 

Caswin (Arab) : Natural 
History. 

Bologna University. 

Bonaventura : Scholastic 
Philosophy. 

Bank of Venice. 

London Bridge built. 

Jerusalem lost. 

Magna Charta. 

A Parliament in France. 

Crusade of St. Louis. 

Abulfaragi : Universal 
History. 

Guido of Colonna: Poems 
and History. 


MUNICIPAL PERIOD. 


. Hanse Towns. 
. Mariners’ compass. 
. Mongols subdue China. 


1292. 


1295. 


Roeser Bacon : Chemistry, 
Optics. 
House of Commons. 


2F 


Cape of Good Hope. 
G. Chaucer: Tales. 
John Huss. 

Paper made. 

Joan of Are. 
Printing. 

Vatican Library. 
Constantinople falls. 
Moors driven from Spain. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
America discovered. 
Leonardo da Vinci. - 
General peace. 


Watches in England. 

Edict of Nantes in favour of 
Protestants. 

T. Brahe. 

New England founded. 

J. Fabricius: Anatomy. 

T. Beza. 

Cape Horn. 

Shakespeare. 

Dr. Harvey. 

Lord Bacon, 1560-1626. 

J. Kepler. 

Bagdad taken. 

Earl of Strafford. 

Australia discovered. 

Galileo. 

China subdued by the 
Tartars. 

Peace of Westphalia. 
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A.D. A.D. 
1305. Robert Bruce. 1392. 
1307. Swiss Republics. 1400. 
1308. Pope at Avignon. 1415. 
1314. Bannockburn. 1417. 
1321. Dante: Divine Comedy. 1428. 
1340. Gunpowder. 1440. 
1346. Battle of Cressy. 1446. 
1357. Coals used. 1453. 
1374. Petrarca, Sonnets. 1491. 
1375. Boccaccio. 1498. 
1377. Popes restored. 1494. 
1380. Tamerlane. 1520. 
1383. Cannon used. —— 
1384. Wicliffe. 

REFORMATION PERIOD. 
1518. Luther and Tetzel. 1597. 
1520. Swiss Reformation. 1598. 
1527. Rome Sacked. 
—— The Pope a prisoner. 1601. 
1528. Machiavelli. 1606. 
1530. Augsburg. 1619. 
1533. English Reformation. 1609. 
1538. Ariosto. 1616. 
1536. Erasmus. 1616. 
1538. Monasteries abolished. 1619. 
1541. Turks in Hungary. 1626, 
1543. Copernicus. 1631. 
1546. Council of Trent. 1638. 
1546. Death of Luther. 1641. 
1547. Orange-trees introduced, 1642. 
1549. Telescopes. 1642. 
1558. Elizabeth. 1644. 
1572. St. Bartholomew. 
1575. Tasso. 1648. 
1584. Tobacco in England. 1650, 


. Dutch in Java. 


Descartes, 1596-1650. 


1653. 


1660. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


ADI] 


MIDDLE PERIOD. 


Dutch War. 
Cromwell Dictator. 
Charles IT. restored. 
2000 Clergy secede. 
B. Pascal. 

Fire in London. 
Plague in London. 


. Salvator Rosa. 

. Sobieski. 

. B. Spinoza. 

. Peter the Great. 
. Louis XIV. 

. William ITI. 

. Battle of Boyne. 


A.D. 

LTO. 
My Alsy. 
1715. 


Union of Scotland. 
Treaty of Utrecht. 
Malebranche:; Search after 
Truth. 
Fénelon. 
. Rebellion in Scotland. 
. America independent. 
. Sir Isaac Newton. 
. C, Rollin. 
. Mosheim. 
. Linneus. 
. Voltaire. 
. James Watt. 


REVOLUTION PERIOD. 


. Rousseau. 

. Mirabeau. 

. States General meet. 

. France in departments. 


Nobility abolished. 

Assignats. 

Austria begins the war in 
Belgium. 


. Adam Smith. 
. Buffon. 
. Austria and Prussia invade 


France. 


. Louis XVI. condemned. 

. John Hunter: Physiology. 
. Fall of Robespierre. 

. Partition of Poland. 

. Italian campaign. 

. Mutiny at the Nore. 

. Rome revolutionized. 


Aboukir. 


1798 
1800 
1801 


1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
LST 
1812. 


— 


1813. 
1814. 
1815. 


——- 


1815. 
1816. 


. Galvani. 

. Irish Union. 
. Malta taken by the English. 
Wellington in India. 
Napoleon I. Emperor. 
Austerlitz. 

Pitt dies. 

Slave-trade. 

New nobility in France. 
Corunna. 

Marriage of Napoleon. 
Mamelukes massacred. 
War with America. 
Moscow burned. 

Vittoria. 

First occupation of Paris. 
Napoleon at Elba. 
Waterloo. 

Second occupation of Paris. 
Wet and cold season. 


2H 2 


A5 2 CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. A.D. 

1816 Wheat 80s. per quarter. 1830. Reform riots. 

—— South America free. 1882. Reform Bill carried. 

1820. Arthur Young: Agriculture. | —— Cholera. 

1821. Death of Napoleon. 1837. Victoria Queen. 

1822. Greece free. —— Commercial crisis. 

1823. Republic of Mexico. 1839. Wheat 70s. 

1827. Laplace. 1840. Penny postage. 

1832, Cuvier. —— First war in China. 

—— Goethe. 1842. First Afghan war. 

1835. Humboldt. 1843. Scinde war. 

1842. Sismondi. 1846. Corn Laws repealed. 

1824, Mechanics’ Institutions. 1847. Caffre war. 

1825. Commercial crisis. —— Sikh war. 

—— Wheat 70s. per quarter. — Famine in Iveland. 

1826. Janissaries suppressed. — Commercial crisis. Interest 
—— Emperor Nicholas. 10 per cent. 

1827. Navarino. — Wheat 70s. 

1828. D. O’Connell, M.P. — Algiers subdued by France. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON PERIOD. 


1848. Louis Philippe deposed. 1853. De la Beche: Geology. 

—— France a Republic. —— _Arago: Natural History. 

—— Louis Napoleon President. 1854. War of the Crimea. 

—— Rome occupied by the 1857. Commercial crisis. Interest 
French. 9 per cent. 


-——— The Legations by Austria. 1859. Great Rebellion in India. 
1849. Russia intervenes in Hun- | 1860. Third Chinese war. 


gary. — Season wet and cold. 
— Second Afghan war. —— Victor Emanuel King elect 
—— Cholera. of Italy. 
1852. Louis Napoleon Emperor. —— New Reformation begins at 
1853. Russia takes the Danubian Oxford. 

provinces. 


N.B.—The dates attached to the names of authors refer to the time of 
their death. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The Oxford Reformers, Jowett, Williams, Temple, ete. University 
Reform. Classical Learning. Books to be followed by Action. 
Westminster Review. The Free Church of Scotland. 


Since the body of this Work was printed off, my atten- 
tion has been called to the publications of a new party 
which has arisen at Oxford, within the pale of the Church; 
and as these Hssays are in remarkable harmony with my 
own views, I do not hesitate to bring them under the 
notice of my readers. I only regret that I did not know 
of the movement sooner, as in that case I should have 
been able to do more justice to it. I shall begin with 
the Professor Baden Powell’s “Order of Nature.” 


“There have been some doctrinal views upheld with great 
earnestness in the Christian Church founded upon a very 
literal adherence to Scriptural statements of an apparently 
physical kind; as, for example, those physiological effects so 
commonly imagined to be connected with the doctrine of ‘the 
Fall, in virtue of which death is supposed to have become for 
the first time inherent not only in the human constitution but 
in that of all inferior animals; an assertion which the slightest 
knowledge of paleontology at once disproves. Physical death 
is the necessary condition of animal existence in this world, 
as the slightest reflection must show that immortality in the 
body in this earth would be simply a physical impossibility. 
The sentence of death pronounced on Adam would surely still 
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have been penal, even if he were already mortal. The highest 
privileges of the Gospel do not exempt men from bodily dis- 
solution, nor has its spiritual regeneration any connection 
with relief from bodily infirmity, suffering, or labour. These 
evils must have occurred in natural life on the earth consti- 
tuted as it is, or ever has been. Yet they are to a great ex- 
tent, and may and will be hereafter to a far greater, remedied 
and overcome by the use of the faculties and means with 
which man is gifted, and by science duly applied to physical 
agents.” 

“That the human race is by natural transmission actually 
subject to disease and death, is of course undeniably the fact, 
as is the case in various degrees with all other species of ani- 
mals. Again,—as a matter of fact,—that all men are natu- 
rally prone to evil is equally the teaching of all experience 
and history as of Scripture. But the tenour of St. Paul’s ar- 
gument—while he adopts the Mosaic narrative of Adam’s dis- 
obedience, and traces sin to that origin—is clearly not to en- 
force any physical ideas, but to bring his hearers to acknow- 
ledge the condemnation of all men for their sins: and this with 
the sole object that they might seck deliverance in Christ.” 

“The descent of the whole human race from one primeval 
stock, so as to constitute only one natural species, has been 
an opinion extensively maintained on physiological grounds 
yet to which, on like scientific arguments, physiological and 
archeological, by others, serious objections have been felt, 
and an opposite view maintained. Though there can be little 
doubt that the writers of the New Testament held the com- 
mon belief of their countrymen on this point, as derived from 
the Mosaic writings, yet they nowhere lay any stress upon 
the assertion of it; nor would the spiritual and practical doc- 
trines they found upon it be in the least invalidated even if 
the opinion of a diversity of race, so much advocated by some 
philosophers, should eventually be established.” 
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“Original Sin” makes man morally incapable of raising 
himself, hence the necessity of belief in internal mira- 
cles or Miraculous Grace to raise man. This statement 
shows that so long as we believe in original sin, we can- 
not believe in free-will; it likewise shows that when we: 
give up miraculous grace, the doctrines of baptismal re- 
generation and election will fall with it. All the erroneous 
doctrines of the Church might be said to hang on original 
sin; it is therefore of vital importance to clear away that 
stumbling-block—a doctrine which is altogether unscrip- 
tural and opposed to fact and reason. With Predesti- 
nation and Original Sin it is impossible to reconcile Na. 
ture and Scripture, and without that reconcilement we 
cannot arrive at a test of truth. ‘The idea of Predesti- 
nation originated in primeval times and is common to all 
nations. It is not difficult to see where St. Paul got it. 
The Jewish traditions, in which St. Paul tells us he was 
learned above his equals, abounds with references to it, 
and unless we are prepared to say that these traditions 
have come from God, they have no authority. 

I come now to the work of Professor Jowett, which is 
a complete Commentary on St. Paul, with the Greek and 
English texts. It is entitled ‘The Hpistles of St. Paul.’ 


Justification. 


«¢And now abideth Faith, Hope, and Love, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is Love.’ There seems to be a sort 
of contradiction in love being placed first, and yet faith the 
sole instrument of justification. Love, according to some, is 
preferred to faith, because when faith and hope are swallowed 
up in sight, love abides still. Love, according to others, is 
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one principle of justification, faith another. The true reason 
seems to be, because love describes a closer and more intimate 
union with God and our fellow-men than faith. It is a kind 
of pre-eminence that Love enjoys over faith, that it has never 
yet passed into the technical language of theology.” 


What is Religion but thinking and believing aright, 
and acting in accordance with that belief? It follows there- 
fore that we are justified by our faith and our works, and 
not by faith alone, as is generally imagined. 


The Atonement. 


“To state this view of the doctrine at length, is but to 
translate the New Testament into the language of the Old. 
Where the mind is predisposed to receive it, there is scarcely 
a law, or custom, or rite of purification, or offering in the Old 
Testament which may not be transferred to the Gospel. 
Christ is not only the sacrificial lamb, but the paschal ‘lamb 
without spot,’ the seal of whose blood makes the wrath of 
God to pass over the people; He is Isaac on the altar, and 
also the ram caught in the thicket, upon whom is laid the 
iniquity of man. Neither need we confine ourselves to this 
circle of images. Mankind are slaves, and Christ ransoms 
them: He is the new Lord, who has condescended to buy 
them, who pays the price for them, which price is his blood. 
He is devoted and accursed for them; He pays the penalty 
for their sins; he washes them in his blood; He hides them 
from the sight of God. All that they are He is; all that He 
is they become.” 

“Whether, then, we employ the term ‘sacrifice,’ or ‘ satis- 
faction or exhibition of Divine justice,’ the moment we pierce 
beneath the meaning of the words, theological criticism seems 
to detect something which is irreconcilable with the truth and 
holiness of God. Gladly, if it were possible, we would rest 
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in the thing signified, and know only ‘Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified.’ But, in the present day, we can no longer receive 
the kingdom of God as little children. The speculations of 
theologians have insensibly taken possession of the world; the 
abstractions of a thousand years since have become the house- 
hold words of our own age; and before we can build up, we 
have aiso to clear away.” 

“Tn all ages of the world, and in every country where Chris- 
tianity is preached, the Old Testament has ever been taking 
the place of the New, the law of the Gospel, the outward and 
temporal of the spiritual and eternal. To be told that Christ 
performed the greatest act that was ever done in this world, 
does not seem so much as to be told that He was the sacrifice 
for the sins of men. All history combines to strengthen the 
illusion ; the institution of Sacrifice is regarded as part of a 
Divine design in the education of the world. We cease any 
more to inquire how far the blood of bulls or of goats can 
be a real or adequate representation of the relation in which 
Christ stood to his Father and mankind. 

“Tt must be remembered that the Apostles were Jews ; 
they were so before their conversion ; they remained so after- 
wards in their thoughts and language ; they could not lay aside 
their first nature, or divest themselves at once of Jewish modes 
of expression. Sacrifice and atonement were leading ideas of 
the Jewish dispensation ; without shedding of blood there was 
no remission. In thinking of the death of Christ and the 
fulfilment of which He spoke, it was natural to them to think 
of Him as a ‘sacrifice’ and ‘atonement’ for sin. To Him 
bear all the prophets witness, as well as the types of the law 
and the history of the Jewish people. All their life long they 
had been sacrificing and living in the commandments of the 
law blameless.” 

“ Heathen and Jewish sacrifices rather show us what the 
sacrifice of Christ was not, than what it was. They are the 
dim, vague, rude, (may we not say?) almost barbarous ex- 
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pression of that want in human nature which has received 
satisfaction in Him only.” 

“Hverywhere St. Paul speaks of the Christian as one with 
Christ. This union with him is a union not in his death 
merely, but in all the stages of his existence. There is enough 
here for faith to feed on, without sullying the mirror of God’s 
justice or overclouding his truth: peace and consolation 
enough without raising a suspicion which secretly destroys 
peace. It is a great thing to set Christ always before us as an 
example ; and he who does so is not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. But that of which the Apostle speaks is not merely 
the example of Christ, but communion with Him; the in- 
dwelling of Christ in our hearts, the conscious recognition that 
He is the will and the power within us to do rightly.” 


The evil of viewmg the intervention of Christ as a 
material sacrifice, which we do if we believe that we are 
saved not by our works, but by the blood of a sacrifice, 
is this. Such belief takes away the very object of reli- 
gion, viz. personal regeneration; for if we are regene- 
rated by faith in a sacrifice, we cannot be regenerated by 
works, consequently regeneration, in the proper sense of 
the word, becomes a nullity. But the evil of the pre- 
sent doctrine of the atonement is not merely negative, 
but positive. By ignoring the necessity of works, we 
naturally increase sin ; for if we do not improve, we must 
get worse and worse. This burden of sin we feel, and 
that feeling in the conscience forces us to rely more and 
more on the blood of a sacrifice. The evil of the doc- 
trine of faith without works is therefore double, for it is 
not only a negative evil, but a positive evil. In these © 
circumstances any reformation of the Church which does 
not reform the doctrine of the atonement cannot be called 
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a reformation, but only a change; as such a reformation 
could not improve the morals or religion of the people. 
Tt is by following the example of Christ that we are made 
like unto Him; and what was that example but Jove and 
self-denial? Let us fulfil these duties, and we shall be 
changed into his likeness; and such is the atonement 
which Christ wrought out for his people. May it not be 
said that to wash in the blood of Christ is to be red like 
scarlet ; but to walk after His precepts and example is 
to become white as snow? No metaphysical jargon is 
wanting to make this truth clear, and if we are contented 
to receive the Gospel in all its simplicity and purity, we 
shall no longer give ear to the mass of theories which 
pass under the name of Biblical criticism and religion. 

We have been accustomed to interpret the whole of 
the New Testament by St. Paul, although he is the only 
writer who had his gospel from hearsay. We interpret 
the Gospel by an interpretation, instead of going to the 
Gospel itself. Now if we reverse this process, and in- 
terpret St. Paul by the Gospel, we shall understand what 
the Apostle means. Our author sees this very clearly, 
and accordingly has produced a commentary on St. Paul 
which frees it from most of its difficulties. 

As St. John and St. Peter wrote subsequently to St. 
Paul, and as their gospels give no countenance to the 
peculiar views attributed to St. Paul, it is quite certain 
that we err, almost to a complete nullification of the 
Gospel, by using St. Paul in the way we do. Let us 
first ascertain what the Gospel is, and then the whole of 
the New Testament, including St. Paul, may be inter- 
preted from that starting-point. I have found that the 
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Gospel means love and self-denial ; and I am sure the 
Apostle Paul, who dwells so much on these duties, will 
not be found less evangelical than the Evangelists them- 
selves. To open St. Paul and pick out passages to sup- 
port Calvinistic opinions is not a mode of interpretation 
which would be tolerated with any other book ; and it is 
very certain that until we interpret the Bible on a better 
principle than that of arbitrary selection, we shall never 
come to a knowledge of what it really contains. 

The following extracts are from the ‘ Westminster Re- 
view’ of this month, which I am glad to see approves of 
the movement, although it does not think the proposed 
reformation goes far enough :— 


“Who are the teachers from whom this language comes? 
They are the pride, the directors, and the representatives of 
our ecclesiastical foundations. The first essay in this volume 
is contributed by Dr. Temple, once known as fellow and tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford, subsequently as the head of a train- 
ing college for schoolmasters, and who as the head of the most 
influential school in the kingdom, now sits in the chair of Dr. 
Arnold, and may one day sit on the episcopal throne of Dr. 
Tait. Few men possess in Oxford a higher credit or influence, 
and none have with more success put themselves at the head 
of all its most liberal action. The second essay is by Dr. 
Willams, a well-known tutor at Cambridge, who is now vice- 
principal of a training college for the priesthood, and thus adds 
to the character of vicar, that of an educator of the clergy. 
The third essay is by the late Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford (Mr. Powell), in whose too early death the Univer- 
sity deplores the loss of one of her very ablest and most 
learned sons—one who carried sound science and vigorous — 
thinking imto the very centre of a literary and traditional 
sphere ; whose numerous writings found a large and attentive 
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audience ; whose many friends remain to perpetuate his me- 
mory and work. The author of the fourth essay, Mr. Wilson, 
adds to the character of an active clergyman that of one who 
has exercised the most powerful influence upon the intellect of 
Oxford. Chosen to deliver the Bampton Lectures, he pro- 
duced a sensation still fresh in the memory, and implanted 
ideas which still live and work throughout the University. 
Chosen as Public Examiner, he was one of those who, with 
the last two essayists, gave the strongest impulse to its studies. 
The next essay is by Mr. Goodwin, a layman, but not the 
less distinguished for his philological and Biblical studies. 
The authors of the sixth and the seventh essays, Mr. Pattison 
and Mr. Jowett, have for years been mainly responsible for 
the education of their respective colleges. Both have been 
surpassed by few in the influence they have exercised over 
pupils and colleagues, and the part they have had in the action 
and progress of Oxford studies. Indeed as the foremost man 
of the foremost college, as possessing wide-spread personal 
influence, as the friend and guide of most of the ablest of the 
younger students, the Regius Professor of Greek (Mr. Jowett) 
might well be taken as the chief and the mouthpiece of all the 
fresher and younger intellect of Oxford.” ... 

“Our account of this book would be incomplete unless we 
were to point to the reception it has received. It has passed 
through two editions; it has been read and discussed within 
and without the Church, with the hesitation of reflection or 
the pleasure of surprise. Nowhere has there been seen or 
heard a sign of official repudiation. These professors, tutors, 
principals, and masters still hold their chairs and retain their 
influence. No authorized rebuke has been put forward. ‘The 
authorities of the Universities are paralyzed, and incapable even 
of a protest. They have had the pain of seeing nearly all the 
brain and heart of their foundations ranged on the other side ; 
they have issued an order of the day ‘to ignore so painful a 
subject.’ In the meantime, many of the younger members 
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have received it with welcome and assent, many also with wel- 
come, but with slight assent. Indeed, no one that knows the 
religious state of the Universities could doubt that such a book 
would be eagerly welcomed, but welcomed only as a par- 
tial instalment. The Church is losing now at once the best 
heads and the best hearts. It is character, influence, and 
sympathy with mankind, which now mark those who stand 
aloof. Are not these seven authors worthy representatives of 
the best of their order?” ... 

“ Religion, to regain the world, must not only be not con- 
traryto science, but it must be in entire and close harmony 
with science. Not with one science only, but with all. Not 
only must it have a place beside philosophy, morals, and _poli- 
tics; but it must guide and elevate all these. Religion, to 
have strength, must have a Doctrine ; anda doctrine, to endure 
now, must embody the outgrowth of human thought. If it 
be not distinctly proved therefrom, it must at least flow from 
and sum up the whole. Its intellectual basis must be broad 
and unimpeachable. The highest efforts of the brain must 
guide the best promptings of the heart.” 


At length we have a reforming Church, or at least a 
reforming party within its pale. That the Church of 
England should have been the first of all the Churches 
of Protestantism to become a reforming Church upon 
true principles, is an honour of which she may well be 
proud, for the Anglican Church has shown a vitality of 
which few were disposed to give her credit. I cannot 
say that the present movement has taken me by sur- 
prise, for all along I had made up my mind for this, 
that whenever a reformation came that it would origi- 
nate with the Church of England. My hopes have not 
been disappomted, and in congratulating the Church 
and the country on the auspicious event, feelings arise in 
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my mind which are beyond the power of words to ex- 
press. 

The Oxford Professors have worked out their scheme 
from Scripture in connection with nature, while I have 
got mine from the study of Nature in the light of Scrip- 
ture. This difference as to the origin of the two schemes 
must of course produce some slight differences in detail ; 
but, so far as I have been able to discover, none of 
these differences are essential. My method is perhaps 
the shorter and more certain of the two, both for ascer- 
taining truth and bringing it down to the comprehension 
of all classes. This is no small consideration ; and as our 
Saviour took Nature and not Scripture as His theme, it 
appears to me that the Church should do the same. 

That two independent schemes of reform should have 
been proposed simultaneously is very significant of the 
general progress of the human mind in our day; and while 
the two schemes confirm and prove each other, they may 
be expected to produce an aggregate result, more perfect 
and more in harmony with the wants of the age than if 
the reformation had originated exclusively from one point 
of view. But there is another circumstance no less sig- 
nificant which I must likewise mention. ‘That a great 
Political Reformation on the Continent, under the au- 
spices of Victor Emanuel, and an equally great Spiritual 
Reformation in England should commence at the same 
time, is extraordinary. I cannot say which of these move- 
ments—the one the embodiment, of civil liberty, and the 
other of religious liberty—is the most important to the 
future destiny of humanity; but this I will say, that it 
augurs well for the success of our friends in Italy who 
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are struggling for civil liberty, that Religious Liberty 
should be completed in England. Nor is this all, for 
who can doubt that the new reformation of the Protes- 
tants will speedily produce the reformation of the Ca- 
tholic Churches on the continent? In every view we 
take of the present movement it is more than cheering, 
not only in its results to ourselves, but to those who are 
risking their all in the cause of liberty on the classic 
ground of Italy. 

The time has now fully come for carrying out the Re- 
formation of the Church upon scriptural and orthodox 
principles. It is all very well to write books, but unless 
writing be followed up by action, the books are soon 
forgotten, and the time for action passes away never to 
return. There is, therefore, no time to be lost, and if a 
meeting of the friends of reform be called at Oxford, an 
association for carrying out the reformation will be formed 
and set to work. Fortunately there exists no power to 
expel reforming professors; for if any such power ex- 
isted, Dr. Pusey and his friends would have been ejected 
long since. The Oxford reformers are now called on to 
show faith in their principles, by coming boldly forward 
and taking upon themselves the responsibility of propo- 
sing to the world and to the Church, the scheme of re- 
form which they have with such diligence and Christian 
zeal prepared in their closets. 

The first thing to be done is to prepare a draft of Re- 
vised Articles of Faith, which will form the basis of the 
reformation and the bond of union to the party. This | 
preliminary is essential to unity, and therefore to success; 
and [I may say, if the promoters of the movement cannot 
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at the outset decide upon a definite code of articles as a 
basis of subsequent operations, that no general meeting 
should be called, for such, in that case, would only do 
harm. ‘To go loosely to work would only be to repeat 
the errors of the reformers of the sixteenth century. 

The reformation will be confined to Sprrituan Doc- 
TRINE, for no proposal for the reform of Services or of 
Church government will be entertained. By adhering to 
this well-defined principle politics can never be mixed up 
with the movement, and in this way its unity, on which 
its success depends, will not be endangered. So soon as 
the Revised Articles are published, the country will know 
what the reforms to be proposed for its consideration are ; 
and as the articles will be in a form which may be im- 
mediately converted into a bill to be submitted to Con- 
vocation and Parliament, the whole movement will, from 
the commencement, be placed in a tangible shape. With 
so large a proportion of the principals, tutors, and stu- 
dents of Oxford and Cambridge in favour of the refor- 
mation, its success is only a question of time. 

But I must now speak of the other Protestant Churches 
of the United Kingdom. We have, first, the Methodists, 
the Baptists, and the Independents of England ; second, 
the Established and Free Churches, and the Dissenting 
and Episcopal Churches of Scotland; and third, we have 
the Established and the Dissenting Churches of Ireland. 
These Churches, in the enjoyment of peace themselves, 
have held aloof while the painful struggle within the 
Church of England was going on, waiting, no doubt, to 
see the result before they themselves moved in the matter. 

_How far these bodies can reconcile this worldly-wise policy 
2G 
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with their duty as sister Churches, I am unable to ‘say, 
but this we all know, that there is a peace which speaks 
of stagnation and want of vitality, as well as a peace which 
is the result of dissension and Christian duty. However 
this may be, the duty of these numerous Churches is now 
quite clear. 

After the Church of England, the Free Church is pro- 
bably the most advanced, and if that Church now takes 
the lead by proposing in its General Assembly a refor- 
mation of the doctrines of religion, she will prove herself 
to be so. The Free Church boasts of possessing many 
great men, who are able to rise above the littlenesses of 
sectarian and local interests, and to these men I look 
with confidence for a resurrection of spiritual life in Scot- 
land. Does Scotland not possess a Candlish, a Qun- 
ningham, and a Guthrie? and do not these men preach 
the great doctrine of the new reformation, that while 
the Gospel is miraculous in its origin, the effect of the 
Gospel on the soul 1s natural? 1 speak of this from my 
own knowledge, for I have repeatedly heard the doctrine 
preached from the pulpits of Edinburgh. 

Each of these Churches will now have it in their power 
to reform its own creed, and bring that up to the intel- 
ligence of the age; and to the Church which is foremost 
in the great and good work of reformation, the gratitude 
of the nation will be due. Why should the Church of 
England carry off all the laurels? Are there not Jowetts 
and Temples in other Universities as well as in Oxford ? 
Let Kdinburgh, the city of Reviews and the rival of Ox-— 
ford, see to it, for assuredly she is for the moment under 
a‘cloud. In Ireland we find the same want of spiritual 
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life as in Scotland, but with Dr. M‘Cosh (who has re- 
cently been appointed Professor of Divinity at Belfast) 
the people of Ireland possess a leader well qualified to 
conduct the reformation in that country. 

I remember an incident in my school days which is 
not without its moral. When one of the boys of my 
class was told that he was to be sent to school to learn 
to write, he said it was no use to send him there, for he 
could not write. Now this answer, childish as it was, I 
have often since heard from grown men. I have been 
told that if the world was inclined for self-reformation, 
my project would be all very well, but as most men are 
disposed the other way, it is idle to attempt anything of 
the kind. ‘To this objection I reply, that if the world 
was all that I could desire, there would be no occasion for 
a reformation, and I only write a book on the subject be- 
cause the world is what my friend told me it was. 

The difficulty in improving the character may be greater 
than to teach a boy to write, but there the difference ends; 
for as respects the power of effecting either there is no 
difference, for I know not of a single difficulty which 
stands in the way of self-reformation which may not be 
removed by knowledge and education. To think and 
believe being synonymous terms, it follows that if we 
can change our thoughts or opinions we have the power 
to change our belief. Now as we cannot really believe 
what we do not understand, it is as necessary to under- 
stand religion as to believe it, showing that knowledge 
and reason are as necessary in religion as in anything 
else. Those who are proud of their learning and acquire- 
ments are those who suffer most from the malady of un- 
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belief. Is it not the wise and the prudent (in their own 
sight) who go empty away P 

There seems to be a great falling off in the publication 
of new books, as may be seen by reference to the pub- 
lishers’ lists of forthcoming works. There must be some 
powerful causes at work to bring about so unlooked-for a 
result ; and with the object of bringing the matter under 
the notice of the reviewers, I shall name what appear to 
me the probable causes :—1I1st. We have lost many of our 
best authors, whose places have not yet been filled by 
others, which is doubtless one cause of the lack of books. 
2nd. Cheap literature has vitiated the taste for books 
of any value, which is another cause. 3rd. Probably the 
greatest cause is, that writers consider that we are pass- 
ing through a period of transition, and delay the appear- 
ance of their books until they see how things are to turn. 
Whatever may be the precise. causes of this new feature 
of the times, it is a fact which will every day become 
‘more apparent, showing that great changes are looming 
in the future. 

In Professor Jowett and the other reformers the coun- 
try possesses men able and willing to conduct us safely 
through a new reformation, on principles which are good 
and true. Am I asked whether these men are High- 
Churchmen or Evangelicals, | answer they are neither, 
but stand between the two. They are reformers, and I 
know of no more honoured name. Oxford promises 
to become the cradle of the second reformation, as she 
was of the first reformation under Wycliffe—the morning - 
star of Protestantism. And it is remarkable that Jowett 
should sit in the very chair of Wycliffe to finish the work 
his predecessor so nobly began. 
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Mr. J. S. Mill is of opinion that no reform is to be 
expected from Professors of Colleges, as they are pledged 
to support the dogmas of the Church, whether these be 
true or false; but the liberal sentiments expressed by 
these men go far to disprove Mr. Mill’s words. The fact 
is, the clergy are sick of controversy and desire some im- 
provement. They sce in their flocks no fruit of all their 
labours, which is a sad trial to conscientious men ; accord- 
ingly they ardently desire a change. 

What was the Scholastic Theology with which the 
Bacons had to contend? We are told that it was based 
on the metaphysics of Aristotle, and altogether theoretical 
and devoid of reality. It was so. Now, what is the scho- 
lastic theology which Luther’s Reformation produced, 
which must now be met in this second conflict with the 
schools? I answer, that modern scholastic theology is 
based on the metaphysics of Aveustinu ; and if the theo- 
logy of the Middle Ages was mainly theory, that of our 
times is the same. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century merely gave us one theology for another, and 
while the reformers of that period were busy with the 
work of destroying the one, they were unconsciously build- 
ing up the other. ‘This is all very plain to us now, and 
the only wonder is that we should have taken three cen- 
turies to discover the fact. 

The reformation of the Universities is an important 
matter,and care must be taken that when we are engaged 
in reforming them, that no vestige of the old leaven be 
left, for the chances are that after the ‘Second Reforma- 
tion’ the world will not see a third for another cycle of 
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I have already spoken of the translation of the Greek 
and Latin terms of the sciences into plain English. The 
mixture of the dead languages among the living is plainly 
a relic of the past, which ought to be removed. This 
reform suggests another no less important, viz. the dis- 
continuance of compulsory learning the dead languages 
in our schools. The Classics might be discontinued in 
our Schools, and their acquisition at College made purely 
voluntary. This work has shown that nothing is to be 
learned from the ancients, except a Mythology and Mora- 
lity which are sufficient to corrupt the youth of any people; 
so that the loss of the “ Classics,” as they are called, will 
not be a loss, but great gain. The time gained to the stu- 
dents by being relieved from the study of the classics will 
be given to science and general knowledge of which they 
know so little. Who is able to conceive what such changes 
would produce on the Universities, and through them on 
the intelligence and welfare of the country ? 

In Germany they have ceased to use Greek and Latin 
terms in the sciences, and there is no reason why we 
should not follow their example. Let it be understood 
that the scientific world is prepared to entertain the sub- 
ject, and scientific writers will at once come forward to 
show how it is to be done; for where there is a will there 
is a way. The immediate effect of this reform on the 
colleges would be, that those chairs now devoted to the 
classics would be assigned to science and history: Many 
of the graduates have yet to learn theology in connec- 
tion with science and history, and instead of there being - 
too many professors under the new order of things, there 
will be too few. 
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I observe, by an article in one of the magazines, that 
the Oxford movement is called “ Rationalism.” Now this 
is true if that word is taken in the proper sense ; but if it 
is taken as a term of reproach, it is not true. A Rational- 
ist, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, is one who 
rejects the Scriptures and denies the Divinity of Christ, 
and in that sense the term cannot be applied to the Ox- 
ford party. If we are to be debarred from interpreting 
the Scriptures by the use of Rrason, the Oxford reformers 
are at fault ; but if Reason is the gift of God, and given 
for the express purpose of interpreting the Scriptures as 
well as Nature, then all who use their reasoning powers 
in reading the Scriptures may be proud of their doings. 
Surely the intelligence of the age will not allow itself to 
be misled by names ; for if it does, we may bid an eternal 
adieu to all amendments. Let the question of a Refor- 
mation be freely discussed on all sides with the sole ob- 
ject of discovering truth and justice, without using offen- 
sive names, and great good must come from such dis- 
cussion. It must injure the cause of any party to apply 
names to their opponents, for it is well known that a 
good cause wants no such helps. 

The history of literature, which may be said to be the 
index of Civilisation, is simply this. ‘The Arabs bor- 
rowed from the ancients (see chronological periods) and 
their own experience, and produced a greatly improved 
and extended literature and science. The two Bacons 
took up literature and science where the Arabs left them, 
and laid the foundation of a still more improved litera- 
ture. Since Bacon’s time we have extended physical 
science and the arts, but as regards general science and 
literature little has been effected. 
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While little has been done in general knowledge, sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the minds of the few, 
—an advance which only requires to have its expression 
in literature to become universal and fixed. If I am 
told that a literature equal to the intelligence of the few, . 
would to the many be a dead language, I answer, that 
such is a fallacy, for to supply a good article is to create 
a market. This is a truth which is every day seen in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and there is no reason why the 
rule should not hold in literature as well as in other 
things. But I will even go further, for I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that to delieve in a better future is to 
create one. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


The recent changes in Italy having raised up a new Great 
Monarchy, and materially changed the balance of power in 
Europe, it will be useful to state the balance of power as it 


now stands. 
THE LIBERAL POWERS. 
France. 
Extent . 202,000 sq. miles. 
Population 35,000,000 
Army 450,000 
Navy . 420 ships. 
Debt £320,000,000 
Revenue £67,000,000 
England. 
Extent . 116,000 sq. miles. 
Population 30,000,000 
Army 200,000 
Volunteers 200,000 
Navy 560 ships. 
Debt . £750,000,000 
Revenue £65,000,000 
Italy. 
Extent . 100,000 sq. miles. 
Population 22,000,000 
Army 250,000 
Navy 90 ships. 
Debt . £185,000,000 
Revenue £25,000,000 


THE DESPOTIC POWERS. 


Extent . 
Population 


Russia. 
450,000 sq. miles. 
50,000,000 
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Army 500,000 
Navy 150 ships. 
Debt - . £120,000,000 
Revenue £30,000,000 
Austria. 
Extent . 240,000 sq. miles. 
Population 30,000,000 
Army 400,000 
Navy 50 ships. 
Debt £90,000,000 
Revenue £28,000,000 
Prussia. 

_ Extent . 106,000 sq. miles. 
Population 17,000,000 
Army 150,000 
Navy 10:ships. 
Debt £50,000,000 
Revenue £20,000,000 


The successors of the three Kings who portioned out Poland 
are now met in the capital of that country, no doubt with the 
object of forming a new Holy Alliance to oppose the Liberal 
interests of Hurope. The object will be to detach England 
or France from the Liberal interest, for in so doing lies their 
only hope of success. If I am asked whether England or 
France is the more likely to fall into the views of the Northern 
Powers, I decidedly say England ; for the old sympathies in 
favour of Austria have not been forgotten among the Con- 
servatives. We must really be on our guard if we desire to 
see Liberty and Civilisation prosper. 
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